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TO 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


CHARLES LORD HALLIFAX. 


— 


MY LORD, 

— of manners and ſtudies is uſrally 
mentioned as one of the ſtrongeſt motives to 
affection and eſteem; but the paſſionate venc ration 
I hare for your Lordſhip, I think, flow: from an 
admiration of qualities in you, of which in the 
whale courſe of theſe papers I have acknowledged 
| myſelf incapable. While I buſy myſclt as a tiran- 
ger upon earth, and can pretend to no ther than 
being a looker-on, you are conſpicucus in the buſy 
and polite world, both in the world of men, and that 
of letters: while I am ſilent and unobſerved in pub- 
lic meetings, you are admired by all that approach 
you as the life and genius of the converſation. What 
an happy conjunction of difierent talents meets in 
him whoſe whole diſcourſe is at once animated by 
the ſtrength and force of reaſon, and adorned with 
all the graces and embelliſhments of wit? When 
learning irradiates common life, it is then in its 
higheſt uſe and perfection; and it is to ſuch as your 
Lordſhip, that the ſciences owe the eſteem which 

they have with the active part of mankind. 
2 
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DEDICATION, 


ledge of books in recluſe men, is like that fort of 
lantern which hides him who carries it, and ſerves 
only to paſs through ſecret and gloomy paths of his 
own; but in the poſſeſſion of a man of buſineſs, it is 
as a torch in the hand of one who is willing and 
able to ſhew thoſe, who were bewildered, the way 
which leads to their proſperity and welfare. A ge- 
nerous concern for your country, and a paſſion for 
every thing which is truly great and noble, are what 
actuate all your lite and actions; and I hope you will 
forgive me that I have an ambition this book may 
be placed in the library of ſo good a judge of what 


is valuable, in that library where the choice is ſuch, | 


that it will not be a diſparagement to be the meaneſt 
author in it. Forgive me, my Lord, for taking 
this occaſion of telling all the world how ardently 
I love and honour you, and that I am, with the 
utmoſt gratitude for all your favours, 
My Loan, 

Your Lordſhip's 

moſt obliged 
moſt obedient, and 

moſt humble ſervant, 
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Qual:s ubi audito venantim murmure tigris 
Horruit in maculas 
STAT1ICS, 
As when the tigreſs hears the hunter's din, 
A thouſand angry ſpots defile her ſkin. 


| BOUT the middle of laſt winter I went to ſee an 
Opera at the Theatre in the Hay-market, where 
I could not but take notice of two purties of very fine 
women, that had placed themſelves in the oppoſite fide- 
boxes, and ſecmed drawn up in a kind of battle array one 
againit another. After a ſhort furvey of them, I tound 
they were patched differently; the faces on cne hand be- 
ing fpotted on the right fide ot the fore-hcad, and thoſe 
upon the other on the left. I quick ly perceived that they 
cait hoſtile glances upon one oneilar; and that their 
patches were placed in thoſe ditterent ũtuations, as purty- 
hgnals to dutmgu. th friends iron: foes. In the midle- 
boxes, betvecah tlle two opphite hcdics, were icveral 


faces, and ſeemed to fit there with no other intentien hut 
to ſer the cpcra. Upon inquiry I teund, that the Focy 
of Amazons on my right hand, were Whips, ard thoic cn 
my left, Torics ; that thoſe who had placed them- 


lelves in the middle boxes were a neutral party, whoſe 
faces had not yet declared themielves. Thale laſt, how- 
ever, as I afterwaris found, ciminiſher! daily, and took 
their party with one fide or the other; intoruch that I 
obſerved im ſeveral of them, the patches, which were 
fore diſperſed equally, are now all gone oi er to the 
er Tery fide of the face. The cenſorious ſay, that the 
A 3 men 


6 


men, whaſe hearts are aimed at, are often the occa- 
ſions that one part of the face is thus diſhonoured, and 
lies under a kind of diſgrace, while the otfiex is fo much 
ſet off and adorned by the owner; and that the patches 
turn to the right or to the left, according to the principles 
of the man who is moſt in f:vour. But whatever may be 
the motives of a few fantaitical coquettes, who do not 
patch for the public good lo much as for their own pri- 
vate advantage, it is certain, that there are ſeveral wo- 
men of honour who patch out of principle, and with an 
eye to the intereſt of their country. Nay, I am informed 
that ſome of them adhere fo ſtedtaſtly to their E and 
are ſo tar from ſacrificing their zeal for the public to their 
paiſion tor any particular perion, that in a late draught 
of marriage-articles, a lady has ſtipulated with her huſ- 
band, that, whatever his opinions are, the ſhall be at li- 
berty to patch on which fide ſhe pleaſcs. 
I here take notice, that Roſalinda, a famous 
ig partiſan, has moſt unfortunately a very beautiful 
mole on the Tory part of her forehead ; which being very 
co picuous, has occaſioned many miſtakes, and given an 
handle to her enemies to miſrepreſent her face, as though 
it had revolted from the Whig intereſt. But, whatever 
this natural patch may ſeem to intimate, it is well known 
that her notions ot government are ſtill the fame. This 
unlucky mole, however, has miſled ſeveral coxcombs; and 
like the hanging out of falſe colours, made ſome of them 
converſe with Koſalinda in what they thought the ſpirit 
of her „hei on a ſudden the has given them an un- 
expct.u fire, that has funk them ail at once. If Roſa- 
linda is untortunate in her mole, Nigraialla is as unhappy 
in a gages uch torces her, againit her inclinations, to 
patch on the Whig tide. 
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Lam told that many virtuous matrons, who formerly 
have "en taught to believe that this artificial ſpotting of 
the tace was unlawful, are now reconciled by a zeal for 
ther cauſe, to what they could not be prompted by a con- 

for thcir beau'y. This way of declaring war upon 
* 4 anucher, puts me in mind of what is reported of the 


tigreſs, that teveral ipots riſe in her tkin when the is an- 
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gry, or as Mr. Cowley has imitated the verſes that ſtand 
as the motto of this paper, 


% She ſwells with angry pride 
« And calls forth all her ſpots on ev*'ry fide.” 


When I was in the Theatre the time ahove-mentioned, 
I had the _—_—y to count the 7 wy on both ſides, 
and found t hes to be about twenty ſtronger 
than the Whig ; burto make amends = this ſmall in- 

uality, I the next morning whole -ſhow 
killed wich faces ſpotted after the whiggith = Whe- 
ther or no the ladies had retreated hither in order to rally 
their forces, I cannot tell; but the next night they came 
23 to the Opera, that they out numbered 

enemy. 

This — of patches will, I am afraid, 
pr 1 who live at a diſtance from t 

ionable world: but as it is a diſtinction of a very ſin- 

nature, and what perhaps may never meet with a 

parallel, I think I not have diſcharged the office 
of a faithful Snectator, had not I recorded it. 

I have, in former papers, endeavoured to expoſe this 
party rage in women, as it only ſerves to aggravate the 

treds and animoſities that reign men, and in a 
great meature deprives the fair ſex of thoſe peculiar 
charms with which nature has endowed them. 

When the Romans aud Sabines were at war, and juſt 
* the point of giving battle, the women who were 

icd to both of them, interpoſed with ſo many tears and 
iutreatics, that they prevented the mutual ſlaughter which 
— —— and united them together in a 

n and laſting pcace. 

I would pms 2 am this noble example to our Britiſh 
ladies, at a time when their country is torn with ſo many 
unnatural diviſions, that if they continue, it will be a 
a misfortune to be born in it. Greeks thought it 
fo improper for women to intereſt themſelves in competi- 
tions an! contentions, that for this reaton among o 
they torbid them, under pain of death, to be preſent 


the 
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the Olympic games, notwithſtanding theſe were the pubs. 


lic diverſions of all Greece. 

As our Engliſh women excel thoſe of all other nations 
in beauty, they ſhould endeavour to outſhine them in all 
other accompliſhments proper to the ſex, and to diſtiu- 
guiſh themſelves as tender Mothers, and faithful wives, 
rather than as furious partiſans. Female virtues are of 
a domeſtic turn. The family is the po province for 
private women to ſhine in. If they muſt be ſhewing their 
zeal for the public, let it not be againſt thoſe who are 
perhaps of the ſame family, or at leaſt of the fame religion 
or nation, but againſt thoſe who are the open, prote ſied, 
undoubted enemies of their faith, liberty and country. 
When the Romans were prefied with a foreign enemy, 
the ladies voluntarily contributed all their rings and 
jewels to aſſiſt the government under a public exigence, | 
which appeared fo laudahle an action in the cycs of their 
countrymen, that from thenceforth it was permitted by 
a law to pronounce public orations at the funefal of a 
woman in praiſe of the deceaſed perſon, which until that 
time was peculiar to men. Would our Engliſh ladies, 
inſtead of ſticking on a patch againſt thoſe of their own 
country, ſhew themiclves to truly public-ſpirited as to 
facrifice every one her necklace againſt the common ene- 
my, what decrees ought not to be made in favour of 
them ? 

Since I am rxcollecting upon this ſubjeR ſuch paſſages 
as occur to my memory out of ancicnt authors, I cannot 
omit a ſentence in the celebrated funeral oration of Peri- 
cles, which he made in honour of thoſe brave Athenians 
that were ſlain in a fight with the Lacedemonians. After 
having addreſſed himielf to the ſeveral ranks and orders 
ot his countrymen, and ſhewn them how they ſhould be- 
have themſelves in the public cauſe, he turns to the fe- - 
# male part of his audience; © And as for you,” ſays he, 
= I ſhall adviſe you in very few words: afpire only to 

te thoſe virtues that are * to your ſex; follow your 


*« gatura] modeſty, and think it your greateſt commen- 
5 ation not to be talked of one way or other. C. 
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No. LXXXII. MONDAY, JUNE 4. 
Caput dominã venalo ſub haſt3. 


uv. Sat. 3. v. 33. 
His fortunes ruin d, 2 


ASSING under Ludgate the other day, I heard a 
Voice bawling for charit ** hich 1 


fonewhere heard before. Coming near to grate, 


the pri 


called me by my name, and defired I would 


hing into the box; I was out of countenance 
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ing; and I have a pretty 
ive names of ſhirts, cravats, 


know how to reckon wi y 

almoſt all the buſineſs I have in the world for the care of 

„ I am at full leiſure to obſerve upon 
others do, with relation to their equipage and 


economy. 
When I walk the ſtreet, and obſerve the hurry ahout 
me in this town, 


« Where with like haſte thro* diff rent ways they run; 
«« Some te undo, and ſome to be undone.”” 


I fay, when I behokd this vaſt variety of perſons and hu- 
monurs, with the pains they both take for the accompliſh- 
ment of the ends mentioned in the above verſes of Den- 
ham, I cannot much wonder at the endeavour after gain, 
aſtoniſhed that men can be fo inſenſible 


payment, ſo much as that demand comes 
debtor's honour, liberty, and fortune. One 

| id not know, that his creditors can ſay 
imaginable on him, to wit, „that he is 
defamation; and can ſeize his per- 

, 7 of an aſfiult. Vet ſuch is the 
| turn of ſome mens minds, that they 
and ftill go 


4 


ſee any man ing? Yet he that is much in debt, 
in that condition with 
There are indeed circumſtances wherein men of 
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| conſiderations: fur one ſuch caſe as one of theſe, 
there are ten, where a man, to keep a farce of retinue 
and cur within his own houic, ſhrink at the 
expectation of ſurly demands at his doors. The debtor 
is the creditor's criminal, and all the officers of power 


debtor owes his liberty to his ne 
murderer does his life to his prince. 


Our gentry are 
familics have put it into a kind 


him; for he may wench, keep a public table or feed 
dogs like a worthy Engliſh gentleman, until he has out- 
run half his eſtate, and leave the ſame incumbrance upon 
his firſt-born, and fo on, until one man of more vigour 
than ordinary goes quite through the eſtate, or ſome man 
of ſenſe comes into it, and ſcorns to have an eſtate in 


92 that is to ſay, liable to the demand or in- 
ult of any man living. There is my friend Sir Andrew, 
though for many years a great and general trader, was 
never the defendant in a law-fuit ; in all the perplexity of 
buſineſs, and the iniquity of mankind at pretent, no one 
had any colour fur the leaſt — againſt his deal- 
ings with him. This is certainly as uncommon, and in 
its proportion as laudable in a citizen, as it is in a 
neral never to have ſuffered a diſadvantage in foht. 
How different from this gentleman is Jack Truepenny, 
who has been an old acquaintance of Sir Andrew and 
mylelf from boys, but could never learn our caution. 
ack has a whoriſh unreſiſted good-nature, which makes 
um incapable of having a property in any thing. His 
fortune, his reputation, his time and his capacity, are at 
any man's ſervice that comes firſt. When he was K 
tchool, he was whipped thrice a week for faults he t 


upon 


2 THE SPECTATOR, 
upon him to excuſe others; ſince he came into the buſi. 
s of the world, he has been arreftcd twice or thrice a 
nothing to do with, but as 
; and I remember when a triend of his 


ingratitude for the many kindnefſcs I have 
you, ſhall not make me unthanktul tor the 
c done me, in letting me lee there is (ch 


have all the reſt ot my lite: 1 
no man fo far as to be in his 
R. 


No. LXXXIII. TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 


Animum pifturi paſcit inani. 
Vine. An. 1. v. 468. 
And with an empty picture feeds his mind. 


DarozEx. 


WE the weather hinders me from taking my 
diverſions without doors, I frequently make a 
little party with two or three ſelect friends, to viſit any 
— curious that may be ſcen under covert. My prin- 
cipal entertainments of this nature are pictures, inſomuch 
that when I have found the weather ſet in to be very bad, 
Phare taken a whole day's journey to ſce a gallery that 

18 
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THE SPECTATOR, 13 
is furniſhed by the hands of great maiters. By this means, 
when the heavens are filled with clouds, the carth 
frrims in rain, and all nature wears a ing counte- 


into the viſionary worlds of art; where I meet with ſhin- 
ing lawi{kips, gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, and all 
thoſe other objects that fill ban 
diſp:r:c that gloomineſs which is to upon it in 
— Lark dilconfolate ſeaſons. W” 

I was 10 c weeks ago in 2 courſe of thoſe diverſions 3 
which ha.) taxea uch an intire poſicthon of my imagina- 
tion, that they ter:ned in it a thort morning's 
which I thail communicate to reader, rather as the 
firlt ſketch and out-lines of a vi thau as a finiſhed 
ec. 

, I creamed that I was admitted into a ſpacious 
gallcry, which had one fide covered with pieces ot all the 
tamous painters who arc now living, and the other with 
On the fe of the Lvings I faw — 

On the ſule of ving, I faw in 
r 
painters, I could not diſcover more than one perſon at 
wr, no was exceeding flow in his motions, and won- 
derrully nice m his touches. 

I was reſclved to examine the ſeveral artiſts, that ſtood 
betore me, and accor.lingly applied myſelf to the fide of 
the living. The firſt I obſerved at work in this part of 
the gallery was Vanity, with his hair tied behind him in 
2 ribbon, and drefſcd like a Frenchman. All the faces 
he drew were very remarkable tor their ſmiles, and a cer- 
tam [mirking air which he beſtowed indifferently on every 
age ani degree of either ſex. The toujours ga appeared 
even in his judges, biſhops, and privy-countellors: in a 
word, all his men were petits maitres, and all his women 


. eoquets. The drapery of his figures was extremely well 
is t of all the glaring 


fuited to his faces, and was made up 
that 


colours could be mixed together; every part of the 
dreſs was in a flutter, and endeavoured to diſtinguiſh it- 


ſelf above the reſt 
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On the left hand of Vanity ſtoud a laborious workman, 
who I tound was his humble admirer, and copicd after 
him. He was die ſſed like a German, and had a very hard 
name that founded fomething like Stupidity. 


The third artift that I looked over was Fantaſque, | 


dreſſed like a Venetian ſcaramouch. He had an excellent 

hand at a chimera, and dealt very much in diſtortions 

and grimaces. He would ſometinits aſiright himſelf with 

the phantoms that flowed from his pencil. In ſhort the 

moſt elaborate of his pieces was at beſt but a territying 

dream; any one could fay nothing more of lus find it fi- 
than that they were agrecable monſters. 

The fourth perſon I examinel, wits very remarkable for 
his haſty hand, which left his pictures fo unfiniſhed, that 
the beauty in the picture, which was deſigned to continue 
as a monument of it to poſterity, faded ſooner than in the 

after whom it was drawn. He made ſo much hate 
to diipatch his buſineſs, that he neither gave himſelf time 
toclean his pencils, nor mix his colours. Ihe name of this 
expeditious workman was Avarice. 

Not far from this artiſt I faw another of a quite dif- 
ferent nature, who was dreſſed in the habit of -a Dutch- 
man, and known by the name ot Induſtry. His figures 
were wondertully laboured : it he drew the portraiture of 
a man, he did not omit a ſingle hair in his tace; it the 
figure of a ſhip, there was not a among the tackle 
that eſcaped him. He had likewiſe hung a great part of 
the wail with night-picces, that ſremed to ſhew themſelves 
by the candles which were lighted up in ſeveral parts of 
them: and were fo inflamed by the fun-ſhine, which 
accidentally fell upon them, that at firſt fight I could 
ſcarce forhear crying out, Fire. 

The five foregoing artiſts were the moſt conſiderable 
on this ſide the gallery; there were indecd ſeveral others 
whom I had not time to look into. One of them, how- 
ever, I could not forbear obſerving, who was very huſy in 
retou”king the finett pieces, though he produced no ori- 
ginu!s er his own, His pencil aggravated every feature 

at was beture overcharged, loaded every detect, and 
| vo every colour it touched, Fhough cui Merk- 
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man did fo much miſt hief on the file of the living, he 
never turned his eye towards that of the dead. His name 
was Envy. 

Having taken a curſory view of one fide of the gallery, 
turned myſelſ to that which was filled by the works of 
thoſe greut maſters that were deal: when immediately I 
fancied myſelf ſtanding before a multitude of ſpectators, 
and thouſands of eyes looking upon me at once; for all 
before me appcared fo like men and women, that I almoſt 
forcot they were pictures. Raphael's figures ſtood in 
one row, Titian's in another, Guido Rheni's in a third. 
One part of the wall was peopled by Hannibal Carrache, 
another by Corregio, and another by Rubens. To be 
ſhort, there was not a great maſter among the dead who 
bad not contributed to the embelliſhment of this fide of 
the gallery. The perſons that owed their being to theſe 
ſeveral maſters, appeared all of them to be real and alive, 
and ditfered among one another only in the varicty of their 
ſhapes, complexions, and clothes; fo that they looked 
like diiferent nations of the une ſpecies. 

Obſerving an old man, who was the ſame perſon I be- 
fore mentioned, as the only artiſt that was at work on this 
fule of the gallery, creeping up and down from one pic- 
ture to another, and retouching all the fine pieces that 
ſtood before me, I could not hut be very attentive to all 
his motions. I found his pencil was fo very light, that 
it worked imperceptibly, and after a thouland touches, 
ſcarce produced any viſible effect in the picture on which 
he was employed. However, as he buſied himſelf in- 
ccffantly, and repeated touch after touch without reſt or 
mtermiſhon, he wore off inſenſibly every little difagree- 
able gloſs that hung upon a figure. He alſo added fuch 
2 — brown to che thades, and mellowneſs to the 
colours, that he made ev wad. aud gg 
than when it came freſh . the maſter's pencil. I could 
not forbear looking upon the face of this ancient work- 
man, and immediately, by the long lock of hair upon his 


' forehead, diſcovered him to be Time. 


Whether it were becauſe the thread of my dream 
at an end I cannot tell, but u my taking » — 
C 
No. 


this imaginary old man, my ſſecp lett nic. 
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No. LXXXIV. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 


Quis talio fando 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, ant duri miles Ulyfle:, 
Icmperet a lachrymas ? 
Viac. XN. 2. v. 6. 


M ho can ſuch woes relate, without a tear, 
As ficrn Ulyiles mult hae wept to hear ? 


the ORD over the old manuſcript wherein the pri- 
vate actions cf Pharamond arc ſet cown by way of 
table-book, I tound many things which gave me great 
delight; and as . a n the ſame prunci- 

paſſions in ages, It t it * to 
re minutes of what paſſed in that age, foo the tas 
tion of this. The antiquary, who lent me theſe Paperss 
gave me a character of Eucrate, the favourite of - 
mond, extracted from an anthor who lived in that court. 
The account he gives beth of the prince and this his taitth- 
ful friend, will not be improper to inſert here, becauſe I 
may have occaſion to mention many of their conver- 
fations, into which theſe memorials of them may give 


© Pharamond, when he had a mind to retire for an 
© hour or two frum the hurry of buſimeis and fatigue of 
© cer „ made a ſignal to Eucrate, by putting his 
© hand to his face, placing his arm negligently on 2 
© window, or ſome ſuch action as appeared indifferent to 
© all the reſt of the company. Upon ſuch notice, unob- 
© ſerved 2 for their intire intimacy was always 2 
* ſecret, Eucrate repaired to his own apartment to receive 
© the king. There was a ſecret acceſs to this part of the 
« court, at which Eucrate uicd to admit many whoſe mean 
© appearance in the cycs of the ordinary waiters and door- 
© keepers made them be repulicd from other parts of the 
© palace. Such as theſe were let in here by order of Eu- 
« crate, and had audiences of Pharamond. This entrance 
* Pharamend called the Gate of the Unhappy,” and the 
Acars of the arllificd who came before him, he would 
6 lay, 
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fu, were bribes received by Eucrate; for Eucrate had 


« the moſt compaſſionate ſpirit of all men living, exc 
his generous maſter, «ds was always kindle at t 
V aſt affliction which was communicated to him. In 
the regard for the miſerable, Eucrate took particular 
care, that the common forms of diſtreſs, and the idle 
« pretenders to forrow, about courts, who wanted only 
« fypplics to —_— ſhould never obtain favour by his 
means; but the diſtreſſes which ariſe from the many in - 
« explicuble occurrences that happen among men, the un- 
«* accountable alienation of parents from their children, 
* cruelty of huſbands to wives, poverty occaſioned from 
* (hipwreck or fire, the falling out of frien. ls, or ſuch 
© other terrible diſaſters, to which the life of man is ex- 
* poicd: in cates of this nature, Eucrate was the 5 
© and enjoyed this part of the royal favour to much with- 
out being envied, that it was never inquired into by 
« whole neans, what no one clic cared tor doing, was 
brouglit about. 

© One evening when Pharamond came into the _ 
nent of Eucrate, he found him extremely dcjetted ; 
© upon which he aſked, with a {frile, which was natural 
© ty him, „ What is there ary one too miterable to be 
« relieved by Pharamond, that Eucrate is melanchuly ?** 
teur there is, antwered the favourite 3 a perton with- 
« out, of a good air, well dreiſed, and though a man in 
« the ſtrength cf his life, ſeems to faint under ſome in- 
* contulable cakunity: all his features icem ſuffuſed with 
« 1gony ot mind; but I can ob.erve in him, that it is 
* more inclined to break away in tears than rage. I 
© atked hun what he would have; he laid he would ſpeak 
to Pazrunond, I deſired his buſincis; he could hard- 
ly ſay ro me, Eucrate, carry me to the king, my ſto 
4 j; not to he told twice, I tcar 1 ſhall not be able to f 
« it at all.” © Pharamond commanded Eucrate to let 
* kim enter; he did fo, and the gentleman approached the 
* king with an air which ſpoke him under the greateſt 


concern in what manner to dlemean himfelt. The kings 


* who had a quick diſcerning, relieved him from the qyg- 
& 3 preſſion 
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© preſſion he was under; and with the moſt beautiful com- 
« placency ſaid to him, ©* Sir, do not add to that load of 
« forrow I ice in your countenance the awe of my 
« ſence; think you are ſpeaking to your friend; if the 
« circum ſtances of your diſtreſs will admit of it, you ſhail 
« find me ſo. To whom the ſtranger: © Oh excellent 
« Pharamond, name not 2 friend to the unfortunate Spin2- 
« mont. I had one, but he is dead by my own hand; 
« but oh Pharamont, though it was by the hand of Spi- 
% namont, it was by the guilt of Puaaramond. I come not, 
« oh excellent prince, to inplore your pardon; I come 
« to relate wy ſorrow, x ſorrow too great for human life 
« ty ſupport: from hence forth ſhall all occurrences appcar 
«« dreams or ſhort intervals of amuſement, from this one 
& afliction which has icized my very being: pardon me, 
« oh Pharamond, it my griets give me leave, that I lay 
&« bctore you, in the anguiſh of a wounded mind, that au, 
good as vou are, arc guilty ot the generous blood fpilt 
this day by this un'iappy hand: oh that it had peritted 
« beforethat initant! Here the ſtranger pauſed, and ro- 
« collecting his mind, after ſome little meditation, he went 
© on in a cabner tone au geſture as follows:“ 

& There is an authority due to diſtreſs, and as none of 
« human race is abe the reach of ſorrow, none ſhould 
« be above the hcaring; the voice of it; I am fure Pha- 
% ramond is not. Knew then, that I have this morning 
„ untortunately killed in a duel, the man whom of 1 
„ men living I moſt loved. I command myſelf too much 
sin your royal preſence, to ſay, Puaramond, give me nu 
&« friend! Pharamond has taken him from me! I will 
not ſay, ſhall the mercitul Pharamond deſtroy his ov n 
&« ſubjects? Will the tather of his country murder his 
« people? But, the werciful Pharamond does deſtroy his 
6 ſubjects, the father of his country docs murder his pe. 
« ple. Fortune is io much the purſuit of mankind, that 
&« all glory and honour is in the of a prince, be- 
„ cute he has the dittribution of their fortunes. It 13 
6 therefore the inadvertency, negligence, cr guilt of 
« princes, to let any thing grow into cultom which is 
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n againſt their laws. A court can make faſhion and 
duty walk together; it can never, without the guilt of 
« 2 ccurt, happen, that it ſhall not be unfuſhionable to 
« do what is uniawtul. But alas! in the dominicrs of 
« Pharamond, by the torce of a tyrant cuitum, which is 
« miu-named a point of honour, the duelliſt kills his 
« friend whom he loves ; and the judge condemns the 
« qucliift, while he approves his behaviour. Shame is 
« the grcateſt of all evils; what avail laws, when death 
« only attends the breach ot them, and thame obedience 
« to them ? As tor me, ob Pharamond, were it poſſible 
« to Ceicribe the nameleſs Kinds cf con. punctions and 
« tendcrnefſes I feet, when I retlect upon the little acci- 
« {nts in our former familiarity, wy mind ſwells into 
« {row which cannot be reſiſted enough to be filet in 
* the preſence of Pharumond. * With that he tell into 
a flood of tears, and wept aloud.* 4 Why thuulkl not 
« Pharamond hear the anguiſh he only can relieve others 
« from in tune to come? Let him hear from me, what 
« they tcel who have given death by the falſe mercy of 
« his adminiftration, and form to himſelf the vengeance 
called fur by thoſe who have perithed by his negli- 

R 


* Fence.” 
No. LXXXV. THUREDAY, JUNE 7. 


Interdum ſpecioſa locis, morataque rect 
Fabula, null us veneris, fine pondere & arte, 
Valdius oblectat populum meliuſque moratur, 
Quam verſus inopes rerum, nugæque canoræ. 
Hon. Ars Poet. v. 319. 
Sometimes in rough and undigeſted plays 
We meet with ſuch a lucky charatter, 
As, being humour'd right, aud well x urſu'd, 
Succeeds much better than the ſhailow ver ſe, 
And chiming trifles of more ttudious pens. 
Roscomnmon. 


T is the cuſtom of the Mahometans, if they ſee any 

1 printed or written paper upon the ground, to take 
u up aud lay it ande carefully, as not knowing but it 
C4 may 
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may conta in ſome piece of their Alcoran. I muſt confeſi 
T have fo much ot the Mluſſulman in me, that I cannot 
ſorbear looking into every pric\tc. . which comes in 
my way, under whatſocver defpicable circumftances it 
ny appear; for as no mortal author, in the ordinary 
tate and viciſfitude of things, Knows to what uic his 
works may, fone time or other, be applied, a man may 
often meet with very celebrated numes in a paper of to- 
bacco. I have Iglited my pipe more than once with the 
writings of a prelate; and know a friend of mine, who, 
for theſe ſeveral years, has converted the effays of a man 
of qualiiy into a kind of fringe tor bis cxulleſticks. I 
remember in particular, atter having read over 1 
an eminent author on a victory, I met with ſeveral frag- 
ments of it upon the next rejoicing day, which had been 
employed in iquibs and crackers, and by that means celr- 
brated its ſubject in a double capacity. I once met with 
a page of Mr. Baxter under a Ciriſttiaas pye. Whetver 
or no the pattry-cook had made uſe of it through chance 
or wagzery, tor the defence of that ſuperſtitious v 
I know nut; but upon the peruſal of it, I conceive; ſo 
goo an idea of the authors picty, that I bought the 
whole book. I have often profited by theſe accidental 
readings, and have have tometines " or very curious 
picccs, that are cither out of print, or not to be met with 
in the ſhops of our Lon:lon book iellers. For this reafon, 
when my friewls take a furvey of my library, they are 
very much turprized to find, upon the helf of folios, two 
long band-boxes ſtanding upright among my books, 
until I let them fee that they are both of them lined with 
de-p crudition and abftrulc literature. I might likewiſe 
mention a paper-kite, from which I have recciv.d great 
improvement; and a hat-caic, which I would not ex- 
change for all the beavers in Great Britain. Tius my 
in · juiſitive temper, or rather impertinent humour ot pry- 
ing into all forts of writing, wich my natural averſion to 
loquacity, give me 2 good dral of employment ven I 
enter any houte in the country; for 1 carnot tor my 
Wart leave a room, before I have thoroughly Rtwhied tlie 
Walls of it, aud examine.| the rl printed paper. wail 
ae 
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are uſually paſted upon them. The laſt piece that I met 
with upon this occaſion gave me a moſt exquiſite pleature. 
Ny reader will think I am not ſerious, when I acquaint 
him that the piece I 2m going to ſpeak of was the vid 
ballad of the Two Children in the Wood, which is 
ene of the darling fongs of the common people, and has 
bern the delight of moſt Engliſhmen in ſome part of their 


bis ſong is 2 plain ſimple copy of nature, deſtitute of 
the helps and ornaments ot art. The tale of it is a 
ity tragical ſtory, and pleaſes for no other reaſon but 

le it is a copy of nature. There is even a deſpica- 

ble ſimplicity in the verſe ; and yet becauſe the ſentiments 
nume and unatfected, thry are able to move the 

mind of the moſt polite reader with inward meltings of 
humanity and compaſſion. The incidents grow out of 
the iubj ct. and are ſuch as are the moſt proper to excite 


Pity; ter which reaſon the whole narration has ſomething 


in it very moving, notwithſtanding the author of it, who- 
ever he was, has delivered it in ſuch an abt phraſe and 
fs of expreſſion, that the quoting any part of it 
would look like a deſign of turning it into ridicule. But 
tough the language is mean, the thoughts, as I have be. 
fore ſaid, from one end to tit other, are natural, and 
therefore cannot fail to pleaſe thoſe who are not judges of 
knguage, or thoſe who, notwithſtanding they are judges 
of language, have a true and unprejudiced taſte of nature. 
The condition, ſpeech, and wour of the dying pa- 
rents, with the age, innocence, and diſtreſs of the chil- 
dren, are ſet fcrth in ſuch tender circumſtances, that it 
s im poſſihle for a reader of commen humanity not to be 
aff. td with them. As for the circumſtance of tlie 
Robin-red-breaſt, it is indeed a little poetical ornament ; 
and to ſhew the genius of the author amidſt all his ſim- 
plicity, it is juſt the ſame kind of fiction which one ef the 
— of the Latin poets has made ule of upon a par:l- 
occahon; I mean that paſſion in Horace, where he 
deſcribes himſelf when he was a child, fallen aſleep in a 


woed, and covered with leaves by the turtles that took 


pity on hun. 
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Me fabuloſa Vulture in Apulo, 
Altricis extra limen Apul:z, 

Ludo fatigatum que ſomno 

Fronde nov.i puerum palumbes 

Texere 

« In lofty Vulture's riſing grounds, 

© Without my nurte Apulia's bounds, 

When young, and tir'd with ſports and play, 

« And bound with plraling ſicep I lay, 

„% Doves cover'd me with myrtle boughs,” Caxzrcn. 


I hare heard that the late Lord Dorf.t, who had the 
greatett wit tempered with the greateſt candor, and was 
one of the ſineſt critics as well as the beit poets of his age, 
ud a numerous collection of old Englith ballads, and 
teok a particular pleaſure in the reading of them. I can 
atfirm the ſame of Mr. Dryden, and know ſeveral of the 
mutt refined writers of our preſent age who are of the 
fame humour. 

I might likewite refer my reader to Molicre's thoughts 
on this luvjeR, as he has expretſed them in the character 
of the miſanthrup- ; but thoſe only who are endowed with 
a true greatneſs of foul and genius can diveſt themſelves 
of the image of ridicule, and admire nature in her fimpli- 
city and nakedneſs. As for the little conceited wits of 
the age, who can only ſhew their judgment by finding 
tault, they cannot be ſuppoſed to admire theſe produc- 
tions which have nothing to recommend them but the 
Veauties of nature, when they do not know how to reliſh 
even theſe compoſitions that, with all the beauties of 
nature, have alſo the additional advantages of art. I. 


No. LXXXVI. FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 


Od. 4. 1. 3. v. 


Heu quam difcile eſt crimen non prodere vultu! 
| Ovip. Met. I. 2. v. 447. 
Ho in the looks does conſcious guilt appear 
Abr so. 


HLR E are ſcveral arts which all men are in ſome 
nch matters oi, without having been at the 

pans of leaning them. Every one that tpeaks or rea- 
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fons is a grammarian and a logician, though he may be 
wholly unacquainted with the rules of grammar or logic, 
as they are delivered in books and ſyſtems. In the fame 
manner, every one is in ſome ree a maſter of that art 
which is generally diltinguithed by the name of Phyſiog- 
nomy; and naturally forms to hunſelt the character or 
fortune of 2 ſtranger, from the features and lineaments of 
his face. We ae no ſooner preſented to any one we 
never law before, but we are immediately ſtruck with the 
idea of a proud, a reſerved, an affable, or a good-natured 
man ; and upon our firſt going into a company of ſtran- 
pers, our benevoknce or averſion, awe or contempt, riſes 
naturally towards feveral particular perſons, betore we 
have heard them ſpeak a fingle word, or ſo much as know 
who they are. 

Every paſſion gives a particular caſt to the counte- 
nance, and is apt to diſcover itſelf in ſome feature or 
other. I lave fern an ＋ curte for halt an hour toge- 
ther, and an eycbruw call a man a ſcoundrel. Nothing 


is more common than for lovers to complain, reſent, lan- 
euiſh, deſpair, and die in dumb ſhow. For my own 
part, I am fo apt to frame a notion of man's hu- 


mour or circuriſtances by bis looks, that I have ſome- 
tures employed myiclt from Charing-creſs to the Royal- 
exchange in drav-ing the characters of thoſe who have 
pled by me. When I fre a man with a four rivelled 
tace, I cannut forbear pitying his wife; and when I meet 
with an open ingenuous countenance, think on the happi- 
refs of his friends, his family, and relations. 

I carnot recollect the — 2 of a famous ſaying to a 
franger wi.» food filent in his company, Speak that I 
« muy fe thee.” But with ſubmiiſion, I think we may 
be better kaown by our looks than by our words, and that 
2 man's ſpeech; 1s much more eaſily diſguiſed than his 
countenance. In this caſe, however, I think the air of 
tue whole face is much mere expreſſive than the lines of 
it: the truth of it is, the air is generally nothing elſe but 
the inward difpotiticn of the mind made viſible. 


Tho 


Thoſe who have eſtabliſhed phyſiognomy into an 2t, 
an! lai l down rules of judging mens tempers by ther 
faces, have regarded the textures much more than the air. 
Martial has a pretty cpizrim on this ſubject. 


Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine lo fus 
Rem magnam præſtus Zoile, ſi bonus es. 


Epig. 54. 1. 42. 


Thy beard and head are of a different dye; 

« Short of one foot. diſtorten in an eye: 

« With ell theſe tokens of a knave complete, 

« Shou!d'k thou be honeſt, thoun'rt a dev'liſh cheat.“ 


F have ſeen a very invenions author on this ſubject, 
vn founds his ſpeculations on the ſuppoſition, that as 2 
man hath in the mould of his face a remote I:cencſs to 
that of an ox, a ſheep, a lion, an hog, or any other crea- 
ture; he hath the ſame refenbiunce in the frune of ius 
mind, and is ſubject to thoſe paſſions which are predlomi- 
nant in the creature that appears in his countenance, 
Accordingly he gives the prints of ſeveral faces that are 
of a ditferent mould, and by a little overcharging the 
likeneſs, ditcovers the figures of thele ſeveral £11. of 
brutal faces in human features. I remember, in the lite 
of the famous Prince of Conde, the writer obierves, tix 
face of that Prince was like the face of an eig, ard that 
the Prince was very well plenſed to be told to. In this 
Cc — we may be om os he had in his iniad 
foine ge implicit notion of this art of 10gnouy 
which I have — now mentioned ; and JD his 
courtiers told him his face was made like an eagle's, he 
underftood them in the fame manncr as if they had tld 
him there was ſomething in his looks which „nus 
to be ſtrong, active, piercing, and of a royal deſcent. 
Whether or no the different notions of the ani mal ſpirais, 
in different paſſions, may have any eflc& on the mould 
of the face when the lineaments are pliable and tender, 
or whether the ſame kind of fouls require the tame kn 
ef habitations, I ſhall leave to the conſideration af the 
. | eu: 322 
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In tlie mean time I think nothing can be more 
glorious than for a man to give the lye to his face, and 
to . ar lu nett, juſt, good-natured man, in ſpite of all 
tune marks and ſignatures which nature ſeems to have 


curious. 


t upon him for the contrary. This very often happens 
— thuic, who, — being exaſperated by their 
own looks, or envying the looks of others, apply them- 
ſelves intirely to the cultivating of their minds, and 
cetting thoſe beauties which are more laſting and more 
ornamental. I have ſcen many an amiable piece of de- 
formity z and have obſerved a certain cheartulneſs in 
as bad a ſyſtem of features as ever was clapped together 
which hath more lovely than all the blooming 
charms of an inſolent beauty. There is a double prai 
due to virtue, when it is lodged in a body that ſrems to 
le been prepared for the reception of vice; in ma 
ſuch caſes the ſoul and tie body do not ſcem to be fel- 
lows. 

Socrates was an extraordinary inſtance of this nature. 
There chanced to be a great phyſiognomiſt in his time 
at Athens, who had made ſtrange diſcoveries of mens 
tempers and inclinations by their outward appearances. 
Sſcratess dilciples, that they might put this artiſt to the 
trial, carried him to their maſter, whom he had never ſcen 
before, and did not know he was then in company with 
him. Aſter a ſhort examination of his face, the phy- 
ſiognomilt pronounced him the moſt lewd, libidinons, 
drunken old icilow that he had ever met with in lis whole 
life. Upon which the ditciples all hurit out a laughing, 
+» thinking they had detected the falfſhood and vanity of 
his art. t Socrates told them, that the principles of 
his art might be very true, notwithſtanding his preſent 
wikake: tor that he himſelf was naturally inclined to 
thoſe particular vices which the phyſiognomiſt had diſ- 
covered in his countenance, but that he had the 
ſtrong diſpoſitions he was born with by the dictates of 
philotuphy. | 

We are indecd told by an ancient author, that Socrates 
very much reſembled Silenus in his face; which we fin#® 
to kave been very rightly * from the ſtatues and 

bults 
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buſts of both, that are ſtill extant; as well as on ſcvtral 
antique ſcals and precious ftunes, which are trequently 
_— to be met with in the cabinets of the curious, 
But ver obſervations of this nature may ſometimes 
hold, a wiſe man thuuld be particularly cautious how he 
ives credit to a man's outward appearance. It is an 
irreparable injuſtice we are guilty of towards one another, 
hen we are prejudiced by the looks and features of thoſe 
we do nut know. How uften do we conceive hatred 
inſt a perſon of worth, or fancy a man to be proud or 
ill-naturedd by his atpect, whom, we think, we cannot 
elteem too much when we are acquiinted with his real 
character? Dr. Mocrc, in his admirable !yttem of Ethics, 
reckons this particular inclination to take a prejuvice 
againtt a man for his looks, among the tmaller vices in 
merality, and, it I remember, gives it the nan.c of a Pro- 


ſopoleplia. L. 
No. LXXXVII. SATURDAY, JUNE 9. 


Nimiùm ne crede colori- 
VIS G. Ecl. 2. v. 17. 
Truſt not too much to an enchanting face. DRVYDDIX. 


T has been the purpoſe of ſeveral of my ſpeculations 

to bi ing people to an unconcerned behaviour, with 
relation to their perſons, whether beautiful or defective. 
As the ſecrets of the Ugly Club were cxpoſed to the pub- 
lic, that men might te there were tome noble ſpirits in 
the age, ho are not at all diſpleaſed with themiclves upon 
conſide rations which they had no choice in; ſo the dii- 
courie concerning idols taded to leſſen the value prople 
put upon themſe lves trom perteuu auvantages gitts 
of nature. As to the latter ſpecies of mankind, the 
beautics, whetler male or 2 they are generally the 
wolt untractable people of all others. You are fo exceſ- 
n ely perplexed with the particularities. in- their beha- 
vicur, that, to be at rule, or would be apt to wiſh there 
were no ſuch crentures. They <cxpict 10 great allow- 
ances, and give iy littic to others, ti. at they who have t 
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do with them find in the main, a man with a better per- 
fon than ordinary, and a brautiſul woman, might he 
rerx happily changed for ſuch to whom nature has been 
lets liberal. The handfome fellow is uſually fo much a 
eentleman, and the fine woman has ſomething fo becom- 
ing, that there is no enduring either of them. It has 
therefore been genacrally my choice to mix with chearful 
ugly creatures, rater than gentlemen who are graceful 
tough to omit or do what — pleale; or benuties who 
nue charms enough to do lay what would be diſo- 
hlig ing in any but themſelves. 

Diihi lence and preſiumption, upon account of our per- 
ſons, are equally faults; and both arile from the want of 
knowing, or rathcr endeavouring to knew, ourſelves, and 
for what we ought to be value or neglefed. But in- 
deed, I did not imagine theſe little contulerations and co- 

ies could have the ill conſ-quence as I find have 
by the following letters of my correſpondents, where it 
ſcems beauty is thrown into the accompt, in matters of 
fale, to who receive no favour from the charmers. 


Xr. Spectator, 
FIER I have aſſured you I am in every reſpect 
6 one of the hand ſomeſt young girls about town, I 
+ need be particular in nothing but the make of my face, 
« which has the misfortune to be exactly oval. is I 
© take to proceed from a temper that naturally inclines me 
© both to ſpeak and to hear. | 

« With this account you may wonder how I can have 
© the vanity to offer myſelf as 2 candidate, which I now 
© do, to a ſociety, where the Spectator and Hecatiſſa have 
© heen admitted with ſo much applauſe. I do not want 
tu be put in mind how very defettive I am in every 
thing that is ugly: I am too ſenſible of my own un- 
© worthineſs m this icul»r, and therefore I only pro- 
© poſe myſelf as a foil to the club. 

© You ſee how honeſt I have been to confeſs all my im- 
pertect ions, which is a great deal to come from a wo- 
© man, and what I hope you will encourage with the fu 
* your of your ĩutereſt. 


of TOE © There 
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© There can be no objection made on tle ſide of the 
« matchkG Hecatiſſa, fince it is certain I thail te in no 
« dangerpf ging her the leaſt occaſion of jcalouſy: and 
© then a Pint ſtool in the very loweſt place at the table, 4 
© is all the honour that is coveted by 
« Your moſt humble, and obedient ſervant, 
© ROEALINDa, 
P. S. I have farrificed my necklace to put into the 
© public lottery againſt the common enemy. And laft 
* Saturday, about three of the clock in the afternoon, [ 
© began tv patch indufercntly on both ſides of my face.” 


© Mr. Spectator, London, June 7, 1711. 
: PON reading your late diſſertation concerning 
0 Idols, I cannot but complain to you that there 


are, in fix or ſeven places of this city, coffee-houſes 


kept by perſons of that fifterhood. Theſe idols fit and 
© receive all day long the adoration of the youth within 
* fuch and ſuch diſtricts: I know in particular, goods 
are not entered as they ought to be at the cuſtom-houſe, 
© nor law- s peruſcd at the temple; by reaſon of one 
© beauty who detains the young merchants too long 
© near Change, and another fair one who keeps the ſtu- 
© dents at her houſe when they ſhould be at ſtudy. It 
* would be worth your while to ſee how the idolaters al- 
* ternately offer incenſe to their idols, and what heart- 
* burnings ariſe in thoſe who wait for their turn to receive 
- © kind aſpects from thoſe little thrones which all the 
company, but theſe lovers, call the bars. I faw a gen- 
© tleman turn as pale as athes, becauſe an idol turned the 
© ſugar in a tea-diſh for his rival, and carelefly called tie 
boy to ſerve hin, with a „ Sirrah ! why du yon not 
give the gentleman the box to pleate himſelf? Cert: in 
* it is, that a very hopeiul young man was taken with 
© leads in his pockets below bridge, where he intended 
© to drown hin { lf, becauſe his idol woult with the diſh 
in which flic had but juſt drank tea, beiore ſhe would 
$ let him wi it. 
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am, Sir, a perſon paſt being amorous, and do not 
gie this information out of envy or jexlouly, but I am 
a rei] ſufferer by it. Theſe lovers take any thing for 
© tex al colfee; I faw one yefterday furteit to make his 
© court; and all his rivals, at the ſame time, loud in the 
the commendation of liquors that went againſt every 
© body in the room that was not in love. hile theſe 
young fellows reſign their ſtomachs with their hearts, 
and drink at the idol in this manner, we who come to 
do huſinels, or talk politics, are utterly poiſoned. They 
© have alſo drams for thoſe who are more enamoured than 
© oradlinary; and it is very common far ſuch as are too 
low in conſtitution to ogle the idol upon the ſtrength of 
tea, to fluſter themſelves with warmer liquors : thus all 
« pretenders advance as taſt as they can, to a fever or a 
diabetes. I muſt repeat to y, that I do not look with 
© an evil eye upon the profit of the idols, or the diver- 
ſions of the lovers; what I hope from this remonſtrance, 
is only that we plain people may not be ferved as if we 
« were idolaters; — that trom the time of publiſhing this 
in your paper, the idols would mix ratfbane 2 for 
« their admirers, and take more care of us who do not 
© love them. I am, 
6 Sir, yours, 
T. T.“ 


No. LXXXVIII. MONDAY, JUNE 21. 


Quid domini facient, audent cum talia fures ? 


Vine. Ecl. g. v. 16. 
What will not maſters do, when ſervants thus preſume ? 


Mr. Spectator, May 30, 1711. 
HAVE no ſmall value for your endeavours to lay 
c before the world what may elcape their obſervation, 
und yet highly conduces to their ſervices. You have, 
* I think, ſuccerded very well on many ſubjects; and feem 
to have been converſant in very different ſcenes of lif@ 
But in the conſiderations of mankind, as a Spectator, 

you 
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« you ſhould not omit circumſtances which tate to the 
© inferior part of the worl!, any more than thoſe which 
© concern the greater. There is one thing in particular 
© which I wonder you have not touched upon, and that is 
« the general corruption of manners in the ſervants of 
Great Britain. I am a man that have travelled and 
cen inany nations. but have for ſeven years latt paſt re- 
« fide] contantly in London, or within twenty milrs ot it: 
in this time I have contracted a numerous acquaintance 
among the beit fort of people, and have hardly found 
one of them happy in their ſervants. This is matter of 
« great aſtoniſlunent to foreigners, and all tuch as have 
« viſited foreign countries: elpeciilly tince we cannot but 
© obſerve, that there is no part of the world where ſer- 
© rants have thote privileges and advantages as in Eng- 
© land: they have no where elie ſuch plentiful diet, large 
© wages, or indulgent liberty: there is no place wherem 
© they labour leis, and yet where they are ſo littli reſpect- 
ful, more wattcful, more negligent, or where they io fre- 
« quently change their maſters. To this I attribute, in 
© a great meaſure, the frequent robberies and loſſes which 
© we tutfer on the high road and in our own houlcs, 
That indeed which gives me the preſent thought of this 
« kind, is, that a carclets groom of mine has fporied me 
© the prettieſt pad in the world with only riding him ten 
miles; and I affure you, if I were to make a regiſter of 
© all the hurtes I have known thus abuted by negligence 
of ſervants, the numker would mount a regiment. I 
* with you would give us your obſervations, that we may 
* know how to treat thele rogues, or that we maſters 
may enter into meatures to reform them. Pray give us 
a ſpeculation in general about ſervants, and you make me, 
6 Yours, 

© PHILO BRITANNICUS. 
P. 8. Pray do not omit the mention of grooms in par- 

© ricular,” 


This honeſt gentleman who is ſo deſirous that I ſhould 
ite a tire upon grooms, has 2 great deel of reafon 
for ligref. uutent; and I know no evil which wy 
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all mankind ſo much as this of the mitbchaviuur of ſer- 
vants. 

The complaint of this letter runs wholly upon men- 
ſerv ints; and I can attribute the licentiouſneſs which has 
at pretent prevailed among them, to nothing but what an 
hundred betore me have aſcribed it to, the cuſtom of 
giving board-wages. This one inſtance of falſe cecono- 

is {utiicient to Cebauch the whole nation of ſervants, 
and makes them as it were but for ſome part of their time 
in that quality. They are either attending in places 
where they mect and run into clubs, or clic, it they wait 
at taverns, they cat after their maſters, and reſerve their 
wages for other occaſions. From hence it ariſes, that 
they are but in a —_— what their maſters them- 
felves are; and uſually aſſect an imitation of their man- 
ners: and you have in liveries, beaux, fops, and cox- 
combs, in as high perfection as among people that Keep 
equipages. It is a common humour among the retinue 
of people of quality, when they are in their revels, 
that is, when they are out of their maſters fight, to ai- 
ſume in a humourous way the names and titles of thoſe 
whole liveries they wear. By which means characters 
and diſtinctions become fo familiar to them, that it is 
to this, among other cauſes, one may impute a certain 
infolence among our ſervants, that they take no notice 
of any gentleman though _ __ 


"_ he is an acquaintance of their maſters. 
y obſcurity and taciturnity leave me at liberty, 
without ſcandal, to dine, if I think fit, at a common 


ordinary, in the meaneſt as well as the moſt fumptuvus 
houſe of entertainment. Falling in the 3 
victualling houſe near the Houſe of Peers, I heard the 
maid come down and tell the landlady at the bar, that 
my lord biſhcp twere he would throw her out at window, 
if ſhe did not bring up more mild herr, and that my 
lord duke would have a double mug of purl. My fur- 
prize was increaſed, - in hearing loud and ruſtic voices 
ipeak and anſwer to each other upon the public affairs, 
by the names of the mett illuſtrious of our nobility; uns? 
til of a ſudden one came running in, and cricd the houſe 

was 
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was riſing. Down came all the company together, and 
away! The alc. ute was unmediately filled with ela- 
mour, and ſcoring one mug to the marquis of ſuch a 
place, oil an vinegar to tuch an earl, three quarts to 
to my new lord for wetting his title, and fo forth. It is 
a thing too notorious to mention the crouds of ſervants, 
and their in olence near the courts of juſtice, and the 
fairs towards the ſupreme allembly, where there is an 
univerſal mockery of all order, ſuch riotous clamour and 
licentious contahon, that one would think the whole 
nation lived in jeit,. and there were no ſuch thing as 
rule and diſt inction among us. 

The next place of reſort, wherein the ſervile world 
are let looſe, is at the entrance of Hyde-Park, while the 
gentry are at the ring. Hither people bring their lac- 

ies out of ſtate, and here it is that all they fay at their 
tables, and act in their houſes, is commmucated to the 
whole town. There are men of wit in all conditions of 
life : and mizang with theſe people at their diverſions, I 
have heard coquettes and prudes as well rallied, and in- 
ſolence and pride expoſed, allowing for their want of edu- 
cation, with as much humour and good fence, as in the 

liteſt companies. It is a general obſervation, that all 
— run in ſome meature into the manners and be- 
haviour of thoie whom they terve ; you thail frequently 
meet with lovers and men of intrigue among the lackics, 
as well as at Whre's or in the fide-hoxes. I remember 
fome years ago an inſtance of this kind. A footman to 
a captain of the guard nicd frequently, when his matter 
was out of the way, to amours and make aflig- 
nations in his maſter's — 8 The fellow had a very 
good perſon, and there are very many women that think 
no fu: ther than the out ſide of a gen leman; beſides which 
he was almcſt as learned 2 man as the colonel himielf; I 
ſay, thus qualified, the fellow could ſcrawl billet-doux 
ſo _ _ — a converſit ion on the n_—_ to- 
ics, that ad, as they call it, 2 deal o 
Fare on his hand. — * that good 

g town a tavern firs in dis maſter's fine guard-coat, 
with a well-dreſked woman maſked, he met the -colonel 

com? 
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coming up with other company; but with a ready 
affurance he quitted his Luly, came up to him, and mid, 


* Sir, I know you hive too much reipeRt for yourſelf to 


cane me in this honourable habit: but you ſce there 
« is a lady in the cate, and I hope on that {core alto 
« you will put off your anger un' il I kave toll you all 
« another time. Atrer a little paute the colonel 
cleared up his countenance, and wi: i 31 air of familiarit 
while red his man apart. Sirrah, bring the lady wit 
« you to aſk pardon tor you; then aloud, „ Look to 
« jt, Will, I will never forgive you cue.“ The fellow 
went back to his miitreſs, aud telling her with a loud 
voice and an oath, that was the honeiteft fellow in the 
workl, conveyed her to an hackney co:ch. 

But the mary wregularities committed by ſervants in 
the places above-menti ned, as well as in the theatres, 
of which maſters are generally the occaſions, are tyo vu- 
rious not to need being reluned on another occatiuu. R 
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— Petite hinc, gee ſeneſque, 
Finem animo certum, miferi{que viatica canis. 
Cras hoc fiet. Idem cras fiet. Quid ? quaſi magnum 
Nempe diem donas ? fed cam lux altera venit, 
Jam cras heſternum conſumpſimus; ecce aliud cras 
.gerit hos annos, & ſ{einper paulum exit ultra. 
Nam quameis prope te, quamv:s temone ſub uno, 
Vertentem ſeſe fruitra ſeftabere canthum. 
' Pzas. Sat. 5, v. 64 
＋ From thee both old and young, with proſit, learn 
The bounds of good and evil to diſcern. ! 
Corn. Unhappy he, who does this work adjourn, 
And to to-morrow would the ſearch delay: 
His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 
Perſ. But is one day of caſe too much to borrow ? 
Corn. Yes, ſure; for yeſterday was once to-murroWs 
That yeſterday is gone, and nothing gain'd ; | 
Aud all thy fruitleſs days will thus be drain'd : 
For thou haſt more to-morrows vet to alk, 
And wilt be ever to begin thy taſk; 
Who, like the hindmolt chariot-wheels, art curſt, 
Still to be near, but uc'cr to reach the fult. Darokx. 


S my correſpondents upon the ſubject of love are 
A very nwnerouw, it is my deſign, if poſſible, to 
range them under ſeveral heads, and addre!s mylclt to 
them at different times. The firſt branch ct them, to 
whoſe ſervice I ſhall dedicate this paper, are thoſe that 
have to do with women of dilatory tempers, who are for 
ſpinning out the tune of courtſhip to an immoderate 
length, without being able cither to clole with their 
lovers, or to diſmiis them. I have many letters by me 
filled with comoluints againſt this ſort of women. In 
one of them no leis a mun than a brother of the coit tells 
me, that he beg n his ſuit viceſimo nono Caro!i tecundi, 
betore he had been a twelvemonth at the Temple; that 


che proſecuted it for many years after he was called to 


the bar ; that at preſent he is a ferjeant at law; and 
not- 
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wtwithſtanding he hoped that matters weuld have been 
long ſince — to an iſſue, the fair one ſtill demurs. 
| am fo well pleated with this gentleman's phraſe, that 
I ſhall diſtinguiſh this ſe& of women by the title of De- 
murrers. I find by another letter from one that calls 
timſelf Thyriis, that his miſtreſs has been demurrin 
above theie ſcven years. But among all my plaintiffs 
of this nature, I mott pity the unfortunzte Pai 5 2 
man of a conſtant paſſion and plentitul fortune, who ſets 
forth that the timorous and irreſolute Sylvia has demur- 
red until ſhe is palt c!1il-4-berring. Strephron appears by 
his letter to be a very choleric lover, and irrevocabl 
mitten with one that demurs out of ſelf-intereſt. He 
tells me with great paſſiun that ſhe has bubbled him out 
of his youth; that ſhe drilled him on to five and fifty, 
and that he verily believes the will drop him in his o 
e, if the can find her account in another. I ſhall con- 
clude this narrative with a letter from honeft Sam 
Hopewell, a very pleafant fellow, who it ſeems has at 


| laſt married a Demurrer ; I muſt only premiſe, that Sam, 


who is a very | nr bottle companion, has been the di- 
verſion of his friends, upon account of his paſſion, ever 
lince the year one thouſand fix hundred and cighty-one. 
© Dear Sir, 92 

c * * know very well on for Mrs. Ir rt 
6 and nr wry the as led me: * 
« out at the age of two and twenty, and dodged with me 
above thirty years. I have loved her until the is 
grown as grey as a cat, and am with much ado become 
the maſter ot her perſon, tuch as it is at preſent. She 
* 1s however in my eye a very charming old woman. 
* We often lament that we did not marry ſooner, but 
* ſhe has nobcdy to blame for it but herſelf : you know 
* very well that ſhe would never think of me while the 
* had a tooth in her head. I have put the date of my 
8 anno ameris trigeſino primo, inſtead of a poſy, 
on my wedding-ring. I expect you ſhould ſend me a 
* congratulatory letter, or, it you pleaſe, an Epithala- 
nuum upon this occaſion. 

* Mrs, Martha's and yours eternally, o 

„ SAM, KMOPEWELL," 


PF 
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In order to haniſh an evil out of the world, that does 
not only produce great uncaſineis to private perſons, but 
has allo a very bad influence on the public, I tha! en- 
deavour to ſhew the tolly of Demurr2ge trom two or 
three reflections, which I carneſtly recommend to the 
thougl:'s ot my tar readers. : 

Firit cf all, 1 would have them fcrioufly think on the 
ſhortae!s of ther time. Life is not long enough for a 
coque''e to play all her tricks in. A timorous woman 
drops into her grave before the has done deliberating, 
Were tlie age ot man the fame that it was before t 
flood, a lady might tacrifice halt a century to a ſeruple, 
and be two or three ages in demurring. Had the nine 
hundred years good, "he might hold out to the conver- 
fien of the Jews befure the thought fit to be prevailed 
upon. But, alas! the ought to play her part in haſte, 
when ſhe conſiders that the is tuddenly to quit the ſtage, 
ani make rcom for others. 

In the ſecond place, I would defire my female readers 
to ccnincr, that as the term cf lite is ſhort, that of 
beauty is much ſhorter. The fineſt ſkin wrinkles in a 
few ycars, ant lotes the ſtrength of its colourings fo 
focn, that we have ſcarce time to admire it. I might 
embelluh this fubject with ros and rainhows, and ſe- 
veral other wgenious concerts, winch I may pofhibly re- 
ſerve for another opportunity, 

There is a third confideration which I would likewiſe 
recommend to a Demurrer, and that is, the great danger 
of her falling in love when ſhe is about threetcore, it the 
cannot 1atisty her doubts, and ſcruples before tliit time. 
There is a kind of latter ſpring, that ſometimes gets into 
the blood of an old woman and turns her into a very 
odd fort of an animal. I would therefore have the Demur- 
ter conſider what a ſtrange ti ure the will make, it the 
chances to get over all difficultics, and comes to a final 
reiclution, in that unſeaſonable part of her life. 

I would not however be underſtood, by any thing I 
have here ſaid, to diicourage that natural modeſty in the 
ſex, which renders a retreat from the firit approaches of 
a lover both taſhicnable and gricctul : all that J intend, 
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to adviſe them, ana ty vow e 

wb — to demur only out of form, and ſo ar 

228 . A virtuous woman ſhould reje& 
* © * 5 


« The rib he form'd and faſhion'd with his hands ; 
„ Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
« Manlike, but dift'rent ſex ; fo lovely fair, 
« That what ſcem'd fair in all th- world, feem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſumm' d up, in her contain'd, 
«4 And in her looks; which from that time infus'd 
« Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before; 
a * And into all things from her air inſpir'd 
The ſpirit of love and amorous delight. 
2 She difappear'd, and left me dark: I wak'd 
lo } « Tofind her, or for ever to deplore 
ht | Her loſs, and other pleaſures all abjure ; 
le- | © When out of hope, Id her, not far off, 
re- | * Such as I ſaw her in my dream, adorn'd 
„With what all earth or heaven could beſtow 
iſe } © To make her amiable. On ſhe came, 
rer | © Led by her heav'nly Maker, tho? unſcen, 
the | ©* And guided by his voice, nor uninform'd 
« Of nuptial ſanftity and marriage rites : 
ito | * Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye, 
» ln every geſture dignity and love. 
*. « I overjoy'd, could not forbear aloud. 
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„Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir'd 

« The more deſirable; or, to fay all, 

„% Nature herſelf, though pure of finful thought, 
« Wrought in her fo, that ſeeing me the turn'd, 
„ I follow'd her: She what was honour knew, 
„And, with obſequious majeity, approv'd 

6 IR reaſon. To the nuptial bower 
«1 


her bluſhing like the mor — L 
No. XC. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 
Magnus fine viribus ignis 
Incaſſum ſurii—. VIS. Georg. 3. v. 9% 


In vain he burns, like baſty ſlubble hes. 
D«xyntx, 

HERE is not, nay Sp > Do 
effeftual to extinguiſh inordinate deſires in the 
r 
u bject. tell us, that eve ion 
Arne 
dence in the body, remains with her in a ſeparate ſtate; 
and that the foul in the body, or out of the body, ditfery 
no more than the man does from himſelf when he is in his 
— * in open 3 therefore the obſcene 
in particular once taken root, and ſpread 
themſelves in the ſoul, they cleave to her inſe : ly, 
and remain in her for ever, after the body is caft off and 
thrown aſide. As an argument to confirm this their doc- 
—— obſerve, that a lewd youth who goes on in a 
conti courſe of voluptuouſneſs, advances by degrees 
into a libidin-us old man; and that the on ſurvives 
in the mind when it is altogether dead in the body; nay, 
that the defixe grows more violent, and, like all other 
habits, gathers ſtrength by age, at the ſame time that it 
has no power of ing its own purpoles. If, ſay 
they, the ſoul is the ſubject to theſe paſſions at a 
time when it has the leaſt inſtigations from the body, we 
may well ſhe will ill retain them when ſhe is 
intirely diveſted of it. The very ſubſtance of the ſoul is 


Feltered with them, the gangrene is gone too far to be | 
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ever cured ; the inflammation will rage to all eternity. 
In this therefore, ſay the Platoniſts, conſiſts the pu- 
niihment of a voluptuous man after death: he is tor- 
mented with deſires which it is impoſſible for him to 
eratify, ſolicited by a paſſion that has neither objects nor 
organs adapted to it : he lives in a ſtate of invincible de- 
lice and impotence, aud always burns in the puriuit of 


tal pleaſures, and defiring again to 
gave them an opportunity ol tulfilling 
Some of our moſt eminent divines 
this Platonic notion, ſo far as it regards the ſubſiſtence 
of our paſſions after death, with great beauty and 
of reaton. Plato indeed carries the thought very 
when he 2 it his opinion of gholts 
in places of burial. Though I mult conteſs, if one did 
believe that the departed fouls of men and women wan- 
dered up and down theſe lower regions, and entertained 
themſelves with the fight of their ſpecies, one could not 
deviſe a more proper hell for an impure ſpirit than that 
wiach Plato has touched upon. 
The ancicnts ſeem to have drawn ſuch a ſtate of tor- 
ments in the deſcription of Tantalus, who was puni 
with the of an eternal thirſt, and ſet up to the chin 
m water, that fled trom his lips whenever he attempted 
to drink it. 
Virgil, who has caſt the whole ſyſtem of Platonic 
— ſo far as it relates to the ſoul of man, into 
itul allegories, in the fixth book of his Æneid gives 
us the puniſhment of a voluptuary after death, not un- 
like that which we are here {peaking of. 
\© Lucent genialibus alti 
* Aurea fulcra toris, epulæque ante ora paratæ 
« Regifico luxu: Furiarum maxima juxta 
++ Accubat, & manibus prohibet contingere menſas ; 
© Exurgitque facem attollens, atque intonat ore.” 0 
AEX. 6. v. 604. 


D 2 « They 
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« They lie below on golden beds diſplay'd, 


„% And gen al feaſts with r-zal pomp are made: 

„ he qw er of furics by their fide is ſet, 

„% And ſnatches from their mouths th' untaſted meat; 

„Which if they couch, her hifling ſnakes ſhe rears, 

© Toffing her torch. and thund'ring in their ears.” 
D«vopzx, 


That I may a little alleviate the ſeverity of this my 
ſpeculation, which otherwiſe may loſe me ſcverat of 
polite realers, I ſhall tranſlate a ſtory that has bun 
quoted upon anather occaſion by one of the moſt learned 
men of the preſent age, as 1 find it in the original. The 


reader will ſce it is not foreign to my preſent ſubject, 
and I dare ſay will think it a lively ſentation of a 
perton lying under the torments of fuch a kind of tan- 


many ® 

1 torments. my way, in love with of 

« them, and had ſuch frequent opportunities of pleading 
that 


« that I hed at their con:rivance, and agreed to do 
«© whatever they ſhould require of me. They immedi- 
„ ately began to fwadd e me up in my night-gown with 
2 r which they fnlded | 
6* they had wrapt me in above an hundred yards of 
« fwathe: my arms were prefled to my fades, 2 

« legs 
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„ ahout an hcur before day, and told me, if I would be 
« good and lie ſtill, they would fend ſomebody t. take 
« me up as ſoon as it was time for me to rife : accord. 
« ingly about nine of the clock in the morning an old 
« woman came to unſwathe me. I bore all this very 
« impa.zently, being reiolved to take my revenge of my 
« torm ntors, and to keep no meaſures with them as 


For love is lord of all, and is in all the ſame. 


HO” the ſubject I am now going upon would be 
much more properly the foundation of a comedy, 

I cannot forbear inſerting the circumſtances which pleaſal 
me in the account D the loves of 
a family in town, which nameleſs ; or rather for 
the be er ſound and elevation of the hiſtory, i ſtead of 
Mr. and Mrs. tuch-a-one, I ſhall call them by feigned 
names. Without further 72 en are to know, 
that within the liberties of the ci Weſtminſter lives 
7 Honoria, a Widow about the ge of forty, of 
a heal:hy conſti ution, temper, and d perſon. 
She dreſſes a little too K like a girl, affelts a childiſh 
fondneſs in the tone of her voice, fome*imes a ig bop 
lenneſs in the leaning of her head, and now and 2 
down-caſt of her eyes on her fan: neither her imagina- 
tion nor her health would ever give her to know, that 
ſhe is turned of twenty; but that in the midft of theſe 
pretty ſoftneſſes, and airs of delicacy and attraction, ſhe 
Jas a tall daughter within a fortnight of fitteen, who 
impertinently comes into the room, and towers fo _ 

to. 
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towards woman, that her mother is always checked by 
her preſence, and every charm of Honoria droops at the 
entrance of Flavia. The agreeable Flavia would be 
what the is not, as well as her mother Honoria; but all 
their beholders are more partial to an affectation of what 
a perſon is growing up to, than of what has been alrea- 
dy enjoyc l, and is gone for ever. It is there re allowed 
to Flavia to look forward, but not to Honor:a to look 
back. Flavia is no way dependent on her mother with 
relation to her fortune, for which reaſon live almoſt 
upon an equality in converſation ; and as Honoria has 
given Flavia to underitand, that it is ill-bred to be always 
calling mother, Flavia is as well pleaſed never to 
called child. It happens by this means, that theic ladies 
are generally rivals in all places where they appear ; and 
the words mother and daughter never pats between them 
but out of ſpite. Flavia one night at a play oblerving 
Honoria draw the eyes of ſeveral in the pit, called to a 
lady who fat by her, and bid her aſk her mother to lend 
her her ſnuff - box for one moment. Another tune, when 
a lover of Honoria was on his knees beſerching the ta- 
vour to kiſs her hand, Flavia ruſhing into the room 
kneeled down by him and aſked b Several of 
theſe contradiftory acts of duty have raiſed between 
them ſuch a coldneſs that they generally converſe when 
they are in mixed company by of talking at one 
another, and not to one another. Honoria is ever com- 
plaining of a certain ſufficiency in the young women of 
this age, who aifiune to themſclves an auchority of car- 
ing all things before them, as if they were flors of 
ie efteem of mankind, and all, who were but a year 
betore them in the world, were neglected or deceaſed. 
Flavia, upon ſuch a provocation, is lure to obſerve, that 
there are people who can reſign nothing, and know not 
bew to give up what they know they cannot hold; that 
there are thote who will not allow youth their follies, 
not becauſe they are themſelves paſt them, but becauie 
they love to continne in them. Theſe beauties rival 
tacu other on all occaſions, not that they have always 
lad the fame lovers, but each has kept up a vanity to 
D 4 
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ſhew the other the charm: of her lover. Diak Craſt in and 
Tom Tulip, among many others, have of late been pre. 
tenders in this Family: Dick to Honoria, Tom to 
Flavia. Dick is the only ſurviving beau of the latt age, 
and Tom almoſt the only one that keeps up that order of 
men in this. 

I wiſh I cculd repeat the little circumſtances of a cen- 
verfation of the four lovers with the ſpirit in which the 
young lady, I had my account from, repreſented it at a 
viſit where I had the honour to be preſent ; but it ſeems 
Dick Craſtin, the admirer of Honoria, and Tom Tulip, 
the pretender to Flavia, were purpoſely admitted toge- 
ther by the ladies, that each might ſhew the other t 
her lover had the ſuperiority in the accompliſtments of 
that fort of creature whom the fillier part of wornen call 
a fine gentleman. As this age has a much more grols 
taſte in courtſhip, as well as in every thing elle, than 
the laſt had, theſe gentlemen are inſtances ot it in their 
different manner of application. Tulip is ever making 
alluſions to the vigour of his perſon, the finewy force 
of his make; while Craſtin protetſes a wary obſervation 
of the turns of his miſtreſs s mind. Tulip gives himſelf 
— = — a reſiſtleſs raviſher, Craſtin 22 that of 2 

ilful lover. Poetry is the inieparable property of every 
man in love; and as men of wit write verſes wed oc- 
cxſions, the reſt of the world repeat the verſes of others. 
Theſe ſervants of the ladies were uſed to imitate their 
manner of converſation, and allude to one another, ra- 
ther than interchange diſcourſe in what they faid when 
they met. Tulip the other day feized his miſtreſs's 
hand, and repeated out of Ovid's Art of Love. 


„% Tis I can in ſoft battles paſs the night, | 
« Yet riſe next morning vigorous for the 


« Freſh as the day, and active as the light.“ 


Upon hearing this, Craſtin, with an air of defcrence, 
played Honoria's fan, and repeated, 


«: Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
That can with a rehiftleſs charm impart 
The looſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart: 


« Raiſe 
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* Raiſe ſuch a conflict, kindle ſuch a fire, 

« Ketween declining virtue and deſire. 

„ill the poor vanquiſh'd maid diſſolves away 
„In dreams all night in ſighs and tears ail day.” 


When Craſtin had uttere theſe veries with a tender- 
neſs which at or: ce ſpoke paſſion and reſſ ect, Honoria 
caſt a triumphant glance at Fiavia, as exulting in the 

of Craltin's courtihip, and upbra.ding her with 
the homelineſs of Tulip's. Tulp underttoud the re- 
proach, and in return to applaud the wildom of 
old amorous gentlemen, turned their muttrets's ima- 
ginat ion as far as poſſible from what they bad long chem- 
elyes forgot, ended his ditcourie wich a fly com- 
mendation of the doctrine of Platon. c Love; at the fame 
= he ran _ an laugh ag 7 * 
, meagre 7 . gen! — 
man immediately left 4 — with ſome diſorder, and 
the converſation fell upon untimely paſſion, after - love, 
and unſeaſonable youth. Tulip fung, danced, moved 
before the glaſs, led his n 


« Celia the fair, in the bloom of fiſteen; 


when there came a ſervant with a letter to him, which 
was as follows. 


« SIR, ; 
« F Underſtand well what meant 
* mention of Platonic Love. T Gaal be 2 
« meet you immediately in Hyde -Park, or behind Mon- 
« 4 — or attend you to Barn-Elm:, or any 
« other faſhionable place that is fit for a gentleman to 
« die in, that you ſhall appoint for, 
« Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
& RICHARD CRASTIN.”” 


Tulip's colour changed at the reading of this epiſtle; 
for which reaſon his miſtreſs ſnatched 5x to read the con- 
tents. While ſhe was doing fo Tulip went away, and 

ladies now agreeing in a common cal:mity, bewailed 
together the dangers of their lovers. They ummediately® 
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undreſſed to go out, and took hackneys to prevent mif. | finc: 
chiet : but, he alarming all parts ot the town, Craſtin | lay 
was found by his widow in his pumps at Hide-Park, | hea 
which appointment Tulip never kept, but made his I 
eſcape into the country. Flavia tears her hair for his | com 
inglorious ſafety, curics and deſpiſes her charmer, is | the 


fallen in love with Craſtin: which is the firſt part ot the 
hittory of the Rival Mother. R 


No. XCII. FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 
—— Convivz prope diſſentire videntur, 


Poſcentes vario multum diverſa palato; 
Quid dem? Quid non dem 7 — IO. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 61, 
IMITATED. 
What wou'd you have me do, 

When out of t I can pleaſe not two? 
One likes the pheaſant's wing, and one the leg; 
The vulgar boil, the learned roaſt an egg: 

Hard taſk, to hit the palate of ſuch gueſts, Pore, 


OOKING over the late packets of letters which 
have been ſent to me, I found the following. 


M. SPECTATOR, 
0 OUR paper is a part of my tea - equipage; and 
4 my i this humour 10 well, — 
calling for my breakfaſt this morning, it being 
© my uiual hour, the anſwered, the Spectator was not 
yet come in; but that the tea-kettle boiled, —_ 
expected it every moment. Having thus in part figni- 
© fied to you the eſteem and veneration which I have for 
« yon, I mutt put you in mind of the catalogue of bouks 
© which you have promiſed to recommend to our tex; 
for I have deferred furniſhing my cloſet with authors, 
until I receive your advice in this particular, being 
your daily diſciple and humble ſervant, 

LEON ORA. 

In anſwer to my fair diſciple, whom I am very proud 

e, I malt acquaint her and the rſt of my readers, that 
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come to me from eminent bookſellers, who every one of 
them mention with reſpect the authors they have printed, 


and conlequently have an e 
— we A of the la ties. One tells me, that 
thinks it abſolutely neceſſary for women to have true no- 
tions of right and equity, and that therefore they can- 
FE 
; gry + | and defire of 
keys A third ing the curi ire 
—— which he tells me i 
tur ſex, is of opinion this female inclination, if well 
directe, might turn very to their 
therefore recommends to me Mr. Mede upon the Reve- 
lations. A fourth lays it down as an unqueſtionable 


| 


of Marſhal od nary Mr. _ 
inion, Bailey's Dictionary might be o 

E to the ladies, 7 — — 

Another, whoſe name I have forgotten, thinks it highly 

proper that every woman with child ſhould read Mr. 
alls Hiſtory ot Infant Baptiſm; as another is very 

with me to recommend to all my female 


The Virtues of C ire, with Directions to 
Camphire Tea. The of a Life. 
Government of the Tongue. A letter from & 
wc deſires me that I would adviſe all young wives to 

make 
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make them{lves miſtreſics of Wingate's Arithmetic, 
and concludes with a poltſcript, that he hopes I will not 
The Countets of Kent » Receipts, 
may reckon the Iadies themlelves as a third cla 
theſe my correſ s and privy-counſellors. 
2 from one ot them, I am adviſed to place Pha. 
ramond at the head of my catalogne, and, if I think 
proper, to give the ſccund place to Caſſandra. Coque- 
tilla begs me not to think of nailing women upon thei 
knees with manuals of devotion, nor of ſcorching their 
faces with hooks of houſewitry. Florella deſires to know 
if there are any books written againft prudes, ant in- 
treats me, if there are, to give them a place in my li- 
brary. Plays of all forts have their ſeveral advecates: 
All tor Love is mentioned in above fifteen letters ; So- 
or Hannibal's if. holy, in 2 _ the 
nnocent Adultery is I.kewiſe hi approved of; Mi- 
thridates, King of Pontus, has many Friends; Alex- 
ander the Great and Aurengzebe have the fame number 
of voices ; but Theodoſius, or the Force of Love, car- 
ries it from all the reſt. 

— — — 33 
been men ot ing, and thoſe who a 
— v7 of this matter, and muſt here 7 
caſion to t A. B. whoever it is that conceals himſelf 
under thoſe two letters, for his advice upon this ſiib ect: 
but as I ſind the work I have undertaken to be very dif- 
ficult, I ſhall defer the executing of it until I am further 
acquainted with the thoughts ot my judicious cont 
raries, and have time to examine the feveral books 
offer to me; being reſolved, in an affair of this moment, 
to E with the t caution. 

the mean wn have taken the ladies under 
my particular care, make it my buſineſs to find 
out in the beſt authors ancient and hee Bom fuch paſſages 
as may be for their ule, and endeavour to accommodate 
them as well as I can to their tafte ; not queſtioning but 
the valuable part cf the ſex will eaſily pardon me, if 
oe from time to time | laugh at thoſe little vanities and 
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No. XCIII. SATURDAY, JUNE 6. 


d * | * . i . * 
: mur, fugerit 
rn 


Be wiſe, cut off long cares 
From thy contracted ſpan. 
E'en whilit we ſpeak the envious time 
Doth make ſwift haſte away : 
Then ſeize the preſent, uſe thy prime, 
Nor trult another day. Cazrca 


E all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, 
W faith Seneca, an yet have much more than we 
know what to do with. Our lives, ſays he, are ſpeut .- 
ther in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the | 
purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we ought to do: we 
are always complaining our days are few, and acting as 
though there would be no end of them. That noble phi- 
lotopher las drfcribed our incontittency with ourſelves wm 
this particular, by all thoſe various turns of expreſſion ani 
though: which are peculiar to his writings. 

I otten conſider mankind as wholly inconũſtent with it- 
ſelf in a point that bears fome affinity to the former, 
Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortne1s of life in genera 
we are wiſhing every period of it at an end. The mina 
nap > to RY then to be a man of butineſs, then to 

e up an eſtate, then to arrive at honours, then to te- 
tire. Thus although the whole of life is allowed by 
every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral divitions oi i. appear 
long anal tecivus. We are for hening our ſpan in ge- 

* neral, but would fain contract the parts of which it i 
compoſed. The ufurer would be very well ſatisfied to 
have ail the time annihilated that lies between the pre- 
ſent moment and next quarter day. The politician would 
be contented to loſe three years in his lite, could he place 
things in the poſture which he fancies they will ſtand in | 
after ſuch a revolution of time. The lover would be glal | 
to ſtrike out of his exiſtence all the moments that are to * 
pals away before the happy meeting. Thus, as fait s | 
gui 
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time runs, we ſhould be very glad in moſt parts of our 
— it ron much faſter than it does. Several hours 
of the day hang upon our hands, nay we wiſh away while 
years; and travel through time as through a country filled 
with many wild and empty waſtes, which we wou | fain 
uur over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little let - 
tiements or imaginary points of reſt which are diſperſed 
up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of moſt men into twenty parts, 
we ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are mere gaps 
and chaſms, which are neither filled with pleaſure nor bu- 
ineſs. I do not however include in this calculation the 
life of thoſe men who are in a hurry of atfairs: 
but of thoſe only who are not engaged in ſcenes of 
action; ne 

Ser ſpaces of iſe. The 
methods for the fill their > 
methods I ſhall 2 ow. 

The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt 
acceptation of the word. That particular ſcheme which 
con;pret:ends the ſocial virtues, may give employment to 
the moſt induſtrious temper, and a man in buſineſs 
more than the moſt active ſtation of life. To adviſe the 
icnorunt, relieve the , comfort the afflicted, are du- 
ties that fall in our way every day of our lives. A 
man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the fierce- 
n of a party ; of doing juſtice to the cl er of a de- 
ſerving man ; of ſoftening the envious, quieting the an- 
gy, and rectifying the prejudiced ; which are all ot them 
employments ſuited to a reaſonable nature, and bring 
| 5 — to the perſon who can buy hiniſelf in 

with diſcretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may ſind employ- 
ment for thoſe retircd hours in which we are altogether 
kft to ourſelves, and deſtitute of company and converla- 
tn; I mean that intercourſe and communication which 


| y ©*17 reaſonable creature ought to maintain with the great 


Author of his being. The man who lives under an ha- 
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tisfaction of thinking himſelf in company with his deareſt 
and beſt of friends. The time never hes * upon him; 
it is umpoffible for him to be alone. His thoughts and 
paſſions are the moit buſied at tuch hours when thole of 


other men are the moſt unactive ; he no ſooner ſteps cut of | 


the world but his heart burns with devotion, fweils wich 

hope, and :riumphs in the conſcꝛouineis of that prekiace 

which every where ſurrounds him; or, on the cen rary, 

pours out its fears, its icrrows, its apprehenfions, to the 
great ſu of its exiſtence. 

I have here only conſidered the neceſſity of a man's be- 
ing virtuous, that he may have for. ethi g to do; but if 
we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue is nut only 
an amuſement for the time it laits, but that its inſturnce 
extends to thoſe ports of our cxiſtence which lic heycul 
the grave, and that our whole Eternity is to take its 
colour from thoſe hours which we here employ in vir- 
tue or in vice, the argument redoubles upon us, for put- 
ting in practice this method of away our time. 

When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, and has 
opportunities of turning it all to good account, what 
ſhall we think of him it he ſuffers nineteen parts of it to 
lie dead, and — 3 22 * twentieth to his 
ruin cr diſadvantage ? But becauſe the mind cannot be 
always in its fervors, nor ſtrained up to a pitch of virtue, 
it is neceſſary to find out proper employments tor it in its 
rclaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would propoſe to fill 
up our time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent diverſions. I 
mult conteſs I think it is below reaſonable creatures to be 
altogether converſant in ſuch diverſions as are merely in- 
nocent, and have nothing elſe to recommend them, but 
that there is no hurt in them. Whether any kind of ga- 
ming has even thus much to ſay for itſelf, I ſhall not de- 
termine; but I think it is very wenderful to ice perſons 
of the beſt ſenſe paſſing away a dozen hours together in 
ſhuifling and dividing a pack of cards, with no other 
converſation but what is made up of a tew game phraſes, 

And no other ideas but thoſe of black or red ſpots ranged 
together in different figures. Would not a nau laugh to 
hear any one of this ſpecies complaining that life is thort, 
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Next to fuch an intimacy with a cular perſon, one 
would endeavour after a more — >— with 


There are many other uſeful amuſements of life, which 
one would cadeavour to multiply, that one might on all 
occaſions have recourſe to ſomething, rather than ſuffer 
the mind to lie idle, or run adrift with any patſion that 
chances to riſe in it. 

A man that has a taſte in muſic, painting, or architec- 
ture, is like one that has another ſenſe w compared 
with ſuch as have no reliſh of thoſe arts. The rid, 
the planter, the gardener, the huſbandman, when they 
we only as accompliſhments to the man of fortune, are 
great reliefs to a country life, and many ways ulctul to 
tholt who are of them. 

— all the diverſions of life, S 
per to its empty ſpaces, as the ing of ule 
and cntertaining authors. But this I ſhall e only touch 
upon, becauſe it in ſome meaſure interferes with the 
mird method, which I ſhall propoſe in another paper, 
for the employment of our dead unactive bodies, and 
which I ſhall only mention in general to be the purſuit 
ot knowledge. | L 
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No. XCIV. MONDAY, JUNE 38. 
Hoc eſt 


Vivere bis, viti poſſe priore frui. " 
ART, 
The preſent joys of life we doubly taſte, 


By looking back with pleaſure on the paſt, 


Deer 1 ſed in uy Song 
day's 4 ing up thote y ſpaces 
lite which are 1 tedious me n 

is the er 
I remember Mr. Boyle, ſpeaking of a certain mineral, 
tells us, that a man may conſume his whole lite in 
the of it, without arriving at the knowledge of all 


its qualities. The truth of it is, there is not a ſingle | 


ſcience, or any branch of it, that might not furniſh a 
man with buſineſs tor life, thougi it were much louger 
than it is. 

I ſhall not here engage on thoſe beaten ſubjects of 
the uſefulneſs of „nor of the pleafure and 
perfection it gives the mind, nor on the methods of at- 
taining it, nor recommend any particular branch of it, 
all wiuch have been the topics of many other writers; 
but ſhall indulge myſelf in a ſpeculation that is more 
uncommon, and may therefore perhaps be more enter- 

I have before ſhewn how the red of life 

EL 
thew how thoſe parts of life which are exerciſcd in 


ng 
Mr. Locke obſerves, ** Thut we get the idca of time, 
t 


« or duration, by reflecting on train of ideas 
which fuccecd one another in our minds: That fer 
«« this reaſon when we ilecp ſoundly without dreaming, 
« we lizve no perception of time, or the length of it, 

44 whulft 
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« whilſt we ſleep; and that the moment wherein we leave 
« off to think, until the moment we in to think 
« 2gain, ſeems to have no diſtance.” o which the 
mthor adds, „and fo I doubt not hut it would be 
« to 2 waking man, if it were poſſible for him to keep 
« only one idea in his mind, without variation, and the 
« ſucceſſion of others; and we fre, that one who fixes 
« his thoughts very intently on one thing, fo as to tzke 
« but little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas that paſs in 
« his mind whilſt he is taken up with that earneſt con- 
« templation, lets flip out of his account a good part 
« of duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than it 
« js,” 

We might carry this thought further, and conſider a 
15 „ ſhortening his time by thinking on 
wthing, or but a few things; fo, on the other, as 


| logrhening it, by employing his thoughts on many tub- 
ets, or b 


f entertaining a quick and conſtant ſucceſſion 
of ideas. — Monſicur Mallebranche, in kis 
iry after Truth, which was publiſhed ſeveral years 
ore Mr. Locke's Eſſay on Human Underftanding, 
tells us, that it is poſſible tome creatures may think 
an hour as long as we do a thouſand years ; or look upon 
that ſpace of duration which we call a minute, as an hour, 
2 week, a month, or a whole age. 

This notion of Monficur Mallebranche, is capable of 
ame little explanation from what I have quoted cut of 
Mr. Locke; for if our noticn of time is produced by 
our reflecting on the ſucceſſion of ideas in our mind, 
ad this ſucceſſion may be infinitely accelerated or re- 
tarded, it will follow, that different beings may have dif- 
krent notions of the ſame parts of duration, according 
8 their ideas, which we ſuppoſe are equally diſtinct in 
ach of them, follow one another in a greater or leſs de- 
mee of rapidity. 

There = in the Alcoran, which looks 
s it Mahomet had been poiſeſſed of the notion we are 
ww {peaking of. It is there faid, that the angel Ga- 
briel took Mahomet out of his bed one morning to give 
im a fight of all things * ſeven hcavens, in para- 

5 + dile, 
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diſc, and in hell, which the prophet took a diſtin view 
of; and after having held ninety thouſand conferences 
with God, was brought back again to his bed 
this, ays the Alcoran, was tranſacted in fo finall 
ot time, that Mahomet at his return found his 
wu, and took up an earthen pitcher, whi 
thrown down at the very inſtant that the angel 
carr. e i him away, before the water was all ſpilt. 
There is a very pretty ſtory in the Turkiſh 
which relates to this paiſage of that famous i 
and hears ſome affinity to the ſubject we are now u 
A tultan of Egypt, who was an infidel, uſed to 
this circumſtance in Mahomet's lite, as what 
gether impoſſible and abſurd : but 1 
with a great doctor in the law, who had 
working miracles, the doctor told him he 
convince him of the truth of this paſſage i iſtory 
of Mahomet, if he would conſent to do what he ſhould 
defire of him. Upon this the ſultan was directed to 
place himſelt by an huge tub of water, which he did ac- 
cordingly ; and as he by the tub amidit a circle of 
his great men, the holy man ow ny AY 
into the water, and draw it up again : the king 
ingly thruſt his head into the water, and at the fame 
time found himſelf at the foot of a mountain on a ſea- 
ſhore. The king immediately began to rage againſt his 
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wood: theſe people conducted him to à town that 

at a little diſtance from the wood, where, after ſome ad- 
ventures, he married a woman of great beauty and for- 
tune. He lived with this woman to long until he had 
by her ieven ſons and ſeven daughters; he was after- 
wards reduced to great want, and forced to think of 
plying in the ſtreets as a porter for his livelihood. One 
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and his preſent ſtate of life, which had raiſed a fit of 
&vott n in him, he threw off his clothes wi h 2 deſi an 
to waſh han clt, — to the cuſtom of t. e Maho- 
ans, bete re he ſaid his prayers. 
"I his fir it plunge — tne ſea, he no ſooner raiſed 
his head above tie wacer but he found him. elt ſtanding 
the fide of the u, with the great men of his court 
; him, and the holy man at his file, He imme- 
diucly uphraided his te cher for having ſent him on ſuch 
2 courte of adventures, ard beirayed him into fo long a 
{ze of mifcry and ſcrvĩtude; but was wonderfully ur- 
prized when he heard taat the ſtate he talked of was only 
2 fream and deluſion; that he had not ftizred from the 
lice where he then ſtoud ; and that he-had only dipped 
is head into the water, and immediately taken it cut 
ain. 
he Mahometan Doctor took 1 A 
ing the fulran, that nothing was im ith God; 
24. He, with whom a thouſand are but as 
en: day, can, if he pleaſes, make a fingle day, nay a 
fngle moment, appear to any of his creatures as a theu- 
fand 


Tak have eg mondes to compare Bulb Baſra ffi 
vith the notions of thoſe two great philoſophers whom 
I have quoted in this pater; and ſhall only by way of 
application, deſire him to conſider how we may extend 
life beyond its natural dimenſions, by applying ourſelves 

igently to the purtuits of knowledge. 

hours of a wiſe man are by his ideas, 
as thoſe of a fool are by his ns, the time of the one 
is long, becauſe he does not know what to do with it ; 
ſo is that of the other, becauſe he diſtinguithes 
moment cf it with uſetul or amuſing thoughts; or in 
other werds, becauſe the one is always wiſhing it away, 
and the o her always enjoying it. 
How different is the view cf paſt life, in the man who 
s grown old in knowledge and wiſdom, frem that of 
him who is grown old in ignorance and folly ? The 
ktter is like the owner of a barren country that fills his 
eye with the proſpect of naked hills and plains, which 
produce 
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produce nothing either profitable or ornamental; the 
other behokls a beautiful and ſpacious landikip divided 
into delightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful fields, 
and can tcarce caſt his cye on a fingle tpot of his poſſeſ- 
— _crachtoms plant or 

wer. L 


No. XCV. TUESDAY, JUNE 19. 


Curz leves loquuntur, ingentes ſtupent. 
Light ſorrows ſpeak, great grief is dumb. 


AVING read the two fullowing letters with much 
pleaſure, I cannot but think the good ſenſe of 
them will be as agreeable to the town as any thing I 


could ſay either on the topics they treat of, or any other. 


They buth allude to former papers of mine, and I do 
not queſtion but the firſt, which is upon inward mourn- 
ing, will be thought the production of a man who is 
well acquainted with the generous yearnings of diltreſs 
in a manly temper, which is above the relief of tears. 
A ſpeculation of my own on that ſubje& I ſhall defer un- 
til another occaſion. 

The ſecond letter is from a lady of a ming as great as 
her underſtanding. "There is perhaps ſomething in the 
beginning of it which I ought in modeſty to conceal ; but 
I have fo much eſteem for this correſpondent, that I will 


not alter a tittle of what ſhe writes, though I am thus 


ſcrupulous at the price of being ridiculous. 


Ir. Spectator, 

c I \W AS very well pleaſed with your diſcourſe upon 
c eneral ing, and ſhould be obliged to you if 
8 — 8 7 
« you would enter into the matter more deeply, and 
give us your thoughts upon the common ſenſe the or» 


dinary people have of the demonſtrations of griet, bo 


« preicr.ibe rules and faſhions to the moſt folemn afthe- 
tion; ſuch as the lots of the ncareſt relations and 
© derreſt friends. You cannot go to vilit a tick friend, 
but ſome impertinent waiter about him obſerves 


« muſcles 


| 
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« muſcles of your face, pers tay fry Avenel 
11 If he to 
« taken from you, you are immediately ſurrounded with 
numbers of theſe ſpectators, who expect a melancholy 
* ſhrug of your ſhoulders, a pathetical ſhake of your 
we Sui? pong diſtortion of your face, to 
« meaſure your ICS and ws or hs Gs, 
« but there is nothing, on theſe occaſions, fo much in 
their favour as — As all their 


« r he feat of love 
« and — 11 : they 
cs wat ck of kindneſs you had had for the liv 

« by the quantity of tears you pour out for the dead; 


© {© that it one body wants that me of Man 
men: ae or U-narred's they we ranges 
thought inſenſible or ill- : 

© to friendſhip, whoſe grief to be moiſt 
* cxccgs tw wet fark © paves 1 handkerchiefs. But 
© experience has told us, is ſo — 7 — as this 
© outward ſiꝑn of forrow ; and the natural hiſtory of our 
bodies will reach us that this 1 of the eycs, this fa 
6 wee A is peculiar to ſome conſtiru- 
1 _— We jy in the — bodies of children, 
* when croſſed in their little wills and expectations, how 
© liſſolyable they are into tears; if this were what grief 
+ is in men, nature woukd not be — them 
© in the excets of it for one moment. 2 
* leryation, how quick is their tranſition from this 

* ſion to that of their joy. I will not ſay we ſee 

in the next tender things to children, tears ſhed with- 
* out much grieving. Thus it is 

© tears without much ſorrow, and as common er 
much ſorrow without ſhedding tears. Grief and 


* weeping are indeed companions ; but, I be- 
© lieve, never in their hi exceſſes. As hughter 
* does not proceed from profound joy, ſo neither does 
X ſorrow. ſorrow which 
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Now, Sir, what I would incline you to in all this, 
is, that you would inform the ſhallow critics and ob. 
ervers upon ſorrow, that true aifliftion labuurs to be 
« invitivle, that it is a ſtranger to ceremony, ant that it 
© bears in its own nature a dignity much above the 
little circumitances which are affected under the no- 
« tion of decency. You mult know, Sir, I have lately 
© loit a dear friend, for whom I have not yet ſhed a tear, 
and for that reaſon your animadverſiuns on that ſub- 
« jc& would be the more acceptable to, 

Sir, 
« Your mult humble ſervant, 
B. D. 


Mr. Spectator, | June the x 5th. 
0 S I hope there are but few that have ſ little gra- 
6 A titude as not io acknuwlige the uſefulneis of 
c wur pen, and to citeem it a public benefit; ſo I am 
«* tenlible, be that as it will, you muſt nevertaclets find 
the lecret and incumparable pleaſure of doing good, 
and be a great iharer in the entertainment you give. 
I acxnowledge our ſex to be much obliged, and I hope 
improved by your labours, and even your intentions, 
more particularly for our ſervice. It it te true, a it 
is ſometimes ſid, that our ſex have an influence on the 
other, your paper may be yet a more general gocd. 
Your directing us to reading is certamly the belt 
means to our inſtruction; but I thins, with you, cau- 
tion in that particular v.ry uſeiul, ſince the unprove- 
© ment of our underſtandings may, or may not, be of 
* ſervice to us, according as it is man ged. It has 
© been thought we are noc generally fo ignorant as ill 
© taught, cr t iat our ſex does fo citen want wit, juig- 
ment, cr knowledge, as the right ap, lication 6. h. 
© -you are fo well-bred, as to lay your tair readers are 
© already deeper ſcholars than the beaus, and that 
could name ſome of them that talk much beitcr fn 
« ſeveral roms that make a figure at Will ; this 
* may po 

nion, even luppoling your comparuen to reach * 

6 


bly be, and no grea compliment in my opi- | 
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t and the Grecian: ſure you are too wiſe to think that 
«© a real commendation ot a woman. Were it not ra- 
ther to be wiſhed we improved in our own ſphere, and 
approved ourſelves better daughters, wives, mothers, 
aud friends ? 
I cannot but with ae ——— _— 2 
Cheapſi le, though I am not at all prejudiced in hi 
© your, in 2 the ſtudy of arithmetic ; and 
« muſt difſent even from the authority which you men- 
tion, when it adviſes the making our ſex ſcholars. In- 
« deed a little more philoſophy, in order to the fubdu- 
© ing cur patſions to our reaſon, might be ſometimes 
« ſerviceable, and a treacite of that nature I ſhou d a 
« — of, even in exchange for * Theodofius, cr t 
Force of Love; but as I well know you want not 
© hints, I will pr-cee.{ no further than to recommend the 
© biſhop of Cambray's Educati n of a Daughter,” 
© as it is tranſlated into the only anguage I have any 
© knowledge of, thougi perhaps very much to its dif. 
advantage. I have heard it objected again that piece, 
« that its inſtructions ave not of general ule, 1: only 
© fitted for a greit lidy; but I confeſs I am not of that 
© opinion; for I do not remember, that there are an 
rue, laid down for the expences of a woman, in which 
c ny only I think a gentlewoman ougnt to ditfer 
* from a lady of the beſt fortune, or higueit quality, 
* an{ not i 1 their principles of juſtice, gratitude, fince- 
* rity, prudence, or modeſty. I ought perhaps to make 
an apology for this Ing epiſtle ; but as I rather be- 
* ieve you a friend to ſincerity, than ceremony, ſhall 
only aſſure you I am, Sir, 
* Your moſt humble ſervant, 
© ANABELLA.” 
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No. XCVI. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. 


Amicum 


Manci pium domino, & frugi Hoa, 
The faithful ſervant, and the true, Caxricy, 


© Mr. Spectator, 
HAVE trequently read your diſcourſe upon fer. 
c vants, and, as I am one myſelt, have been much 
© otteniled, that in that variety of forms wherein you 
© conſidered the bad, you — no place to mention the 
* good. There is however one obiervation of yours [ 
© approve, which is, that there are men of wit and 
good ſenſe among all orders of men, and that ſervants 
report moſt of the good or ill which is ſpoken of their 
© maſters. That there are men of ſenſe who live in fer- 
« vitude, I have the vanity to ſay I have felt to my vo- 
ful experience. You attribute very juſtly the ſource 
© of our general iniquity to board-wages, and the man- 
© ner of living out of a domeſtic way; but I cannot give 
0 — my thoughts on this ſubject any way ſo well, as 
c [> not of my own life * the forty- 
« fitth year of m ; is to lay, 1 
« firſt a toot-boy 42 to my — Ration v7; 
— porter in the year of my age above - men- 
© tioned. 

Know then, that my father was a poor tenant to the 
« family of Sir Stephen Rackrent. Sir Stephen put me 
© to ſchool, or rather made me follow his Harry to 
« ſchool, from my ninth year; and there, though Sir 
Stephen paid ſomething for my learning, I was uſed 
© like a ſervant, and was forced to get what ſcraps df 
© learning I could own induſtry, for the ic 
c — rok very . of me. My young malter 
* was a lad cf very ſprightly parts; and my being con- 
« ſtantly about him, and loving him, was no ſmall ad- 
vantage to me. My maſter loved me extremely, and 
© has often been whipped for not keeping me at a dil. 
© tunce. He uſed always to fay, that when he 2 
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« his eſtate I thould have a leaſe of my father's tenement 
for nothing. I came up to town with him to Welſt- 
« minſter-{chool ; at which time he taught me at night 
« all he learnt ; and put me to find out words in the dic- 
« tionary when he was about his exerciſe. It was the 
« will of providence that maſter Harry was taken very 
of 2 fever, of which he died with.n ten days after 
« his firſt falling fick. Here was the firſt forrow I ever 
© knew; and I aſſure you, Mr. Spectator, I remember 
the beautiful action of the ſweet you: h in his fever, as 
« fruſh as if it were yeſterday. It he wanted any thing, 
© it maſt be given him by Tom: when I let any thing 
« fall through the grief I was under, he woul cry, do 
© not beat the poor boy: give him ſome more julep for 
« me, no body elſe ſhall give it me. He would ſtrive to 
© hide his being fo bad, when he faw I could not hear 
his being in 10 much danger, and comforted me, ſay- 
© ing, © Tom, Tom, have a goud heart.” When I 
was holding up a cup at his mouth, he fell into con- 
© yulfions; and at this very time I hear my dear maſter's 
© laſt I was quickly turned out of the room, 
* and left to fob and beat my head againſt the wall at 
© my leiture. The grief I was in was inexpreſſible; and 
© every body thought it would have colt me my lite. In 
© 2 few days my old lady, who was one of the houle- 
© wives of the world, thought of turning me out of 
_—— becauſe I put her in mind of her ſon. Sir 
: n propoſed putting me to prentice ; but my lad 

- defi ens 5 ——— 
throw away his money in acts of harity. I had lente 


enough to be under the utmoſt indignation, to tec hr 


© diſcard with fo little concern, one her ſen had loved 10 
much; and went out of the houſe to ramble wherever 
* my feet would carry me. 
© The third day after I left Sir Stephen's family, I 
* was ſtrolling up and down the walks in the Temp.c. 
„A ung gentleman of the houſe, who, as I heard 
* him ſay afterwards, ſering me haif-ſtarved and woll- 
* crefſed, thought me an equipage ready to his h ud, 
* after very little enquiry more than * Did I win. a 
F2 «© maſter? 
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« maſter ?”* bid me follow him; I did fo, and in a 

little while thought myfelt the happieſt creature in this 
« world. My time was taken up in carrying letters to 
* wenches, or meſ.ages to young, IiCies of my maſter's 
© acquaintance, We ramb led trem tavern t tavern, to 
© the play-hovſe, the mulberry-garden, and all places of 
© re'ort ; where my maſter engaged every night in fore 
© ncv+ amour. in which and dri kirg he spent all his 
time when he had monty. Durirg theſe extravagan- 
© cies I had th. pl ature cf lying on h ſtairs ct a tavern 


©T was gt employ d in tranſerib eng amercus 
pieces of — — and new — This 
lite held until my maſt er murried, and he had hen the 
ns bueauſe I was in the ſceret of 
© his intrigu s. 

© I was uttcrly at a loſs what courſe to take next; 
hen at laſt I applied my{.if to a fellow-luffercr, one 
of his miſtreſſes, a woman of the town. She happen- 
ing at that time to be pretty full of money, cloathed 
me from head to foot; and knowing me to be a ſharp 
© fellow, employed me accordingly. Sometimes I was 
© to go abroad with her, and when ſhe had pitched upon 
a young fellow ſhe thought for her turn, I was to be 
dropped as cne ſhe could not truſt. She would often 
© cheapen gocds at the New-Exchange; and when the 
had a mind tc be attacked, ſhe would fend me away on 
© an errand. When an humble ſervant and the _ — 
« ginning a parley, I came immediately, and t 
6 1 then ſhe — 
© coach to prevent being dogged. The lover makes figns 
© to me as I get behind the coach, I ſhake my head, it 
* was impeſlible: I leave my lady at the next turning, 
© and follow the cully to know how to fall in his way on 
* another eccaftien. Beſides good offices of this nature, 
I writ all my miſtre ſos love- letters; ſome from a lady 
that ſaw ſuch a gentleman at ſuch a place, in iucha 
© coloured ccat ; ſome ſhewing the terror the was in of 2 


5 jcalous old huſband, others explaining that the * 
c 
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« of ker parents was ſuch, though h r tor'une was ſettled, 


t that ſhe was willing to run away wien luch a one, 
t though ſhe knew he was a younger br he. In word, 
© my half education and love of idle hoc mꝗ e u- 
«write all that made love to her by way of cite; and 
62s ſhe was extremely cunning, the did well encug in 
© company by a ſkilful affectation of the grratcu mo- 
© deſty. In the midſt of all this I was furprized wah a 
letter from her and a ten pound note. 


« Honeſt Tom, 
10 — — 22 — 
« cunni tleman, who might b 
Ca ——ů— 

© When this place was loſt alſo in marriage, I was re- 
© ſolved to go among quite another people tur the future; 
and got in butler to one of thes famibes where there 
is a coach kept, three or four ſervants, a clean houle, 
* and a good general out fide, upon a linall eſtate. Here 
© | lived very comfortably for ſome tune, un il I untor- 
© tunately found my maſter, the very graveſt man alive, 
ein the garret with the chamberm id. I knew the 
world too well to think of ſtaying there; and the next 
day pretended to have received a letter out of the ccun- 
try that my father was dying, and got my dilcharge 
with a bounty for my diſcretion. 

© The next I lived with was a peeviſh fingle man, 
© whom I ſtayed with for a year and a half. Moſt part 
* of the time I paſſed very caſily; for when I began to 
© know him, I minded no more than he meant what he 
* ſaid; fo that one day in good humour he faid, I was 
. by my want of reſpect to 
4 

© Theſe, Sir, are the chief occurrences of my life, 
*and I will not dwell upon very many other 
* I have been in, where I have bern the ſtrangeſt tellow 
eim the world, where no body in the world had fuch 
* ſervants as they, where ſure they were the unluckiett 
© people in the world in ſervants, and fo forth. All 1 
* mean by this repreſentation, is, to ſhew you that we 

6 
poor 
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© poor ſervants are not, what you called us too 

all rognes; but that we are what we are, according tg 
«© the example of our ſuperiors. In the family I am 
© now in, (om guilty of no one fin but lying; which l 
© do with a grave face in my gown and ftatc every day ] 
© live, and almoſt all day long, in denying my Lord to 
« umpertinent juitors, and my Lady to unwelcome vitit- 
© ants, But, Sir, I am to let you know, that I am, 
« when I can get abroad, a leader of tl e iervants; I am 
© he that Keeps time with beating my cudgel againſt the 
boards in the gallery at an opera; I am he that am 
* tcuched fo properly at a tragedy, when the — of 
quality are ſtaring at one another during the im- 
© portant incidents: when you hear in a crowd a cry in 
© the right place, an hum where the point is touched in 
© a 1pecch, or an huzza ſet up where it is the voice of the 
people j you may conciude it is begun, or joined by, 

« Sir, your more than humble ſervant, 


T « THoMasS TrUSTY.' 
No. XCVII. THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 
Projecere animas. Vine. An. C. v. 436. 


Ihey prodigally threw their ſouls away. 


MONG the looſe papers which I have frequently 
{poken of heretofore, I find a convertation between 
Fharamond and Eucrate upon the ſubject of duels, and 
the copy of an edit iſſued in conſequence of that di- 
couriæ. 

Eucrze argued, That nothing but the moſt ſevere 
and vindictive puniſhments, ſuch as placing the bodies 
of the offenders in chains, and putting them to death by 
the moſt exquiſite torments, vculd be fuificient to extir- 
pate a crime which had fo long prevailed, and was fo 
firmly fixed in the opinion ot the werld as great and 
laudable; but the king anſwered, that indeed inſtances 
of igncminy were neceſſary in the cure of this evil; but 
conſidt ring that it prevailed only among ſuch as had a 
nicety in their ſenie of honour, and that it often a 
pened that a duel was fought to fave appearances to 


world, when both parties were in their hearts in _ 
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Soon after the evening wherein Pharamond and Eu. 
crate had this converiation, the following Edict was 
publiihed. | 

c Pharamond”s Edict againſt Duels. 
« Pharamond, King cf the Gauls, to all his loving ſub. 
&« jects ſendeth greeting. 
6 HEREAS it has come to our royal notice 
r 
« dine and human, it is of late become a cuſtom 
„ among the nobility and gentry of this our kingdom, 
« upon flight and trivial, as well as great and 
« provocations, to invite each other into the field, 
« by their own hands, and of their own authority, 
« to decide their controverſies by combat; we have 
« thought fit to take the ſaid cuſtom into our royal con- 
« ſidet ation, and find, upon enquiry into the utual 
« cauſcs whereon ſuch fatal dec iſions have ariſen, that 
« by this wicked cuſtom, maugre all the precepts of 
« our holy religion, and the rules of right reaſon, the 
« greateſt act of the human mind, forgiveneſs of in- 
« juries, is become vile and ſhameful ; that the rules of 
4 good ſociety and virtuous converſation are hereby in- 
« yerted; that the looſe, the vain, and the im 
« iniult the careful, the diſcreet, and the modeſt; that 
« all virtue is ſuppreſſed, and all vice fu ed, in the 
« one act of being capable to dare to the death. We 
« have alſo further, _ _ 
acti 
em 


«« ſerved, that this dreadfu on, impunity 
« (our royal attention bei - 4 oo, matters of 
6s -_ concern) 1s become honourable, and 
« the re to engage in it ignominious. In theſe our 
« royal cares 2 are yet farther made to 
« underſtand, that the perſons of moſt eminent worth, 
« and moſt hopeful abilities, accompanied with the 
« ſtrongeſt paſſion for true glory, are ſuch as are molt 
« liable to be involved in the dangers ariting from this 
« licence. Now taking the faid premiſes into our ſeri- 
« ous conſideration, and well weighing that all fuch 
« cmergencies (wherein the mind is incapable of com- 
% M. anding itſelf, and where the injury is too ſudden & 
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& too exquiſite to be borne) are particubrly 
« by laws heretofore enacted jp tue qualitic 
« leſs injuries, lice thoſe of ingratitude, are too 
« and delicate to come under general rules; we do re- 
« ſolve to blot this faſhion, or wantonnets of anger, 
« gut of the minds of our ſubjects, by our royal refo- 
« lutions declared in this elit as tollows. 

« No perſon who either ſemis or accepts a challenge, 
« or the poltcrity of either, though no death enſues 
« thereupon, be, after the publication or this our 
« edit, capable of bearing office in thee our dominions. 

The perſon who ſhall prove the ſending or receiving 
« challenge, ſhall receive to his own uſe and property, 
« the whole perſonal eſtate of both parties; and their 
« real eitate ſhall be immediately veſted in the next heir 
u of the offenders in as ample manner as if the ſaid of- 
« fenders were actually deccaicd. 

« In caſes where the laws, which we have a 
« granteu to our fubjects, admit of an 2 tor blood 
« when the eriuninal is condemned, by the ſaid appeal, 
« he ſhall not only ſuffer death, but his whole ,- vg 
« real, mixed, and perſonal, ſhall, from the hour of luis 
death, be veſted in the next heir of tue perſon whoſe 
« bicod he ſpilt. 

« That it thall not hereafter be in our royal , 
« or that of our tucceffors, to the fa 
« or reſtore the offenders in their eſtates, honour, or 
« blood for ever. 

« Given at our Court at Blois, the 8th of Februaty, 

* 420, in the {ſecond year of our reign. * 


H 


No. XCVIII, FRIDAY, JUNE 32, 


—— Tanta eſt quzrend: cura decoris. 
Juv. Sat. 6. v. 300. 
So ſtudiouſly their perſons they adorn. 


LIL. Ll. t1.. 
* : within ry cn I have 
kiomn it to ride and fall above thirty degrees. About 

ten 
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ten years ago it ſhot up to a very great height, inſomuch 
thot the female part ot our tpecies were much taller 
th in the den. Tae wo nen were of ſuch an enorimous 
ſtitu re, that © we appeared as graihoppers before them: 
at prricit ne whole tex is in a manner dwarfed and 
trunk into a race of beauties that feem almoſt another 
ſpecies. I re nem der ſevxral ladies who were once 
near cven tert high, that at preſent want fome inches 
of five: How they cune to be thus curtailed I cannat 
tan; wether tue whole ſex be at prefent under any 
nance wich we know nothing of, or whether they 
= c A their hrad- dreſſes in order to ſurpriſe us with 
ſonctin: in that kind wnich thall be entirely new; or 
w'1-tizcr 10 ne of the talleſt ot the ſex, being too cuaning 
for tie reit, have contrived this method to make them. 


ſelves a pew fizeable, is ſtill a ſecret; though I fin 
molt arc of opinion, they are at preſent like tr. es new | 


lope ani pruned, that will certainly fprout up and 
— —— heads than — For 47 
pw, as Ido not luxe to be inſulted by women ae 
taller tnan my.elt, I admire the ſex much more in their 
pre:ent — which has reduced them to their 
natural dimenſions, than when they had extended their 
perſuns and lengthened themſelves out into formidable 
am gigantic figures. I am not for adding to the beau- 
titul — ot nature, nor for raiſing any whimſical ſu- 
perſtructure upon ker plans: I muſt therefore repeat it, 
taat I am 1ighy pleted with the coiffure now in taſhion, 
and think it ſhews the good ſenie which at preſent very 


much reigns among t e valuable part of the ſex. One 


may obſerve that women in all ages have taken more 
pains than men to adorn the outſide of th ir heads; 
and indee l I very much admire, that thoſe female archi- 
tects, who rail. ſuch wonderrul ſtructures out of rib- 
bands, lace, and wire, have not been recorded for their 
reſpective inventions. It is certain there have been as 
many orders in theſe kinds of building, as in thoſe 
which have been made of marble; ſometimes they riſe in 


the ſhape of a pyramid, ſometimes like a tower, and | 


ſometimes like a ſtceple. In Juvenal's time the build- 
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; ſeveral orders and ſtories, as he has 
— fenibed it. * 


Tot premiy ord iui bus, tot adhuc compagibus altum 

Adificat caput: Andromache n i frome videbis ; 

Poſt minor eſt: aliam credas 

« With curls on curls they build her head before, 

« And mount it with a form:dable tow”. : 

« A gianteſs ſhe ſeems ; but look behind, 

And then ſhe dwindles to the pigmy kind.“ 
Davozx. 


But I do not remember in any part of my rea ing, that 
the head - dreſs aſpired to fo great an extravagance as in 
the fourteenth century; when it was built up in a cou- 
ple of cones or ſpires, which ſtood fo exceſſive. y high on 
each fide of the head, that a woman, wiio was but a 
pigmy without her head-dreſs, like a Coloſſus 
upon putting it on. Monkeur Peradin tays, * that 
« thele old faſhioned fontanges rcſe an ell above the 
- nds (06 4 J, AN- _ 
« long looſe pieces ned to the t them, 
227 — dt hag tran their 
« backs like ſtreamers.” 

The women might have carried __— 
building much higher, not a famous monk, TR. 
Conecte by name, attacked it with great zeal and re- 
ſolution. This holy man travelled frem place to place 
to preach down this monſtrous commode ; and iuccecded 
ſo well in it, that as the magicians ſacrificed their books 
to the flames upon the hing of an apoſtle, many of 
the women threw down their head-drefſcs in the middle 
of his ſermon, and made a bonfire of them within fight 
of the pulpit. He was fo renowned as well ior the 1unc- 
tity of his life as bis manner of preaching, that he had 
often a congregation of twenty thoutand people; the men 
placing themiclves on the one fide of hi> pulpit, and the 
women on the other, that appeared, to uic the ſimilitude 
ot an ingenious writer, like a foreſt of cedars with their 
heads reaching to the clouds. He to warmed and ani- 
mxed the people againſt this monſtrous oruament, that 

it 
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it Ny under a kind of periccution ; and whenever it 
ous in public was pete! own by the rabble, = 
ang d. nes at the per.ons who wore it. But notwith. 
kaai.ng this prodigy vanithe.:, while the preacher was 
among hem, it began to appcar again ſome months af. 
ter us departurc, or to tell it in Monſicur Paradin's own 
Words, „ The women that, like inails in a fright, had 
1 ,rawn in their horns, ſhot them out again as {oor as 
© he er was over.” This extravagance of the wo. 
mens nead- dr. ſſes in that age is taken nutice of by Mon. 
ſi ur d'Argentre in the liſt ry of Bretagne, and by other 
hiſtorians as well as the pcr.un I have | quoted. 

It is uſu.lly ovferved, that a good reign is the only 
proper time ior the mac ng of laws againſt the exorbi- 
tunce of purer ; in the laune manner an exccfive head. 
dr..s may be attacked the moſt effectually when the fa- 
ſhion 15 ag ainit it. I do ther. fore recommend this paper 
to my temale readers by way of prevention. 

I would d-clire the fair ſex to conſider how i 
It is for them to add any thing that can be ornancntal to 
what is alr-ady the maltcr-picce of nature. The head 
has the moſt beautiful appe:rance, as well as the bighett 
ſtation, in a human figure. Nature has laid out all her 
art in b. aul ify ing the face ; ſhe has touched it with ver. 
million, plant<d in it a double row of ivory, made it the 
Teat of ſmiles and bluſhes, lighted it up and enlivened it 
with the brightneſs of the eyes, hung it on each tide 
with curious organs of ſenſe, given it airs and graces 
that cannot be deſcribed, and turrouned it with iuch a 


flowing ſhade of hair as ſets all its beautics in the moſt 


le light: In ſhcrt, ſhe ſeems to have defigned the 
head as the cupola to the moſt glorious of her works; 
and when we load it with ſuch a pile of yy 
ornaments, we deſtroy the ſymmetry of the human 
gurc, and fooliſhly contrive to call off the eye from great 
wk go brauties, to childiſh g-wgaws, ribbands, 4 
ace. 


SATURDAY | 
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No. XCIX. SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 
——Turpi ſece rais honeſtum. Hot. 
You know to fix the bounds of right and wrong. 
1 club, of which I have often declartd myſelf a 


mber, were laſt night engaged in a diſcaurſe up- 
on that which paſſes for the chief po nt of honour among 
men and women; and ſtarted a great many hints 2 
me ſuhject, which I thought were entirely new: I ſhall 
therefore methodize the ſeveral reflections that aroſe u 
on this occaſion, and p eſent my reader with them for 
the ſpeculation of this day; after having premiſed, that 
i chere is any thing in this paper which ſeems to differ 
: with any paſſage of laſt Thurſday's, the reader will 
conſider this as the ſentiments of the club, and the other 
24 own private thoughts, or rather thoſe of Phara« 

The great point of honour in men is courage, and in 
women chaſtity. If a man loſes his honour in one ren- 
counter, it is not impothble for him to regain it in ano» 
ther: a flip in a woman's honour is irrecoverable. I can 
gre no reaſon for tixing the point of honour to theſe rwo 
qualities, unleſs it be that each ſex ſets the greateſt value 
on the qualification which renders them the moſt ami- 
able in the eyes of the contrary ſex. Had men choſen 
for themſelves, without regard to the opinions of the 
fur ſex, I ſhould believe rhe choice would have fallen 

dn wilſdom or virtue; or had women determined their 
own point of honour, it is probable that wit or good na- 
ture would have carried it againſt chaſtity. 

Nothing recommends a man more to the female ſex 
than courage; whether it be that they are pleaſed to ſee 
me who is a terror to others fall like a flave at their feet, 
a that this quality ſupplies their own principal defect 
u guarding them inſults, and avenging their quar- 

or that courage is a natural indication of a ſt 
ad ſprightly conftitution. On the other fide, nothing 
make, a woman more eſteemed by the oppoſite ſex than 
vol. U. G chaſtity; 
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chaſtity ; whether it be that we always prize thoſe moſt 
who are hardeſt to come at, or that nothing beſides 
chaſtity with us collatcra! attendants, truth, fidelity, 
and conſtancy, gives the man a property in the perſon 
he loves, and con:equently endcars her to him above all 
things. 

72. rery much plcaſed with a paſſage in the inſerip- 
tion on a monument ercfted in VV cfininſter-Abbey to 
the late duke and ducheſs of Newcattle : *+* Her name 
% was Neryarct Lucas, youngeſt ſiſter to the lord Lucas 
« of Colcheſter: a oP family; for all the brothers 
„% Welte valiant, and all the ſiſters virtuous.” 

In books of chivalry, v here the point of honour is 
ſtrained to madneſs, the whole ftory runs on chattity and 
courage. The damſel is mounted on a white palfrey, 
as an emblem of her innocence; and, to avoid tcandal, 
muſt have a dwarf for her page. She is net to think of 
a man, until fome misfortune has brought a Knight» 
errant to her relicf. The Knight falls in love, and, did 
not gratitude reftrain her from murdering her deliverer, 
wou!d dic at her feet by her diſdain. However, he muſt 
wait ſome vears in the defa:t, before her virgin heart 
can think of a furrender. The Knight goes off, attacks 
every thing he meets that is bigger and ſtronger than 
himiclf, fecks all opp-rtunities of being Knocked on the 
head, aud after ſet en vears rambling returns to his miſ- 
trets, he ſc chaſtity has been attacked in the mcan time 
by giants and tyrants, and undergone as many trials as 
her lover's valour. | 

In Spain, where there are ſtill great remains of this 
romantic humour, it is a tranſporting favour for a lady 
to caſt an accidental glance on her lover from a window, 
though it be two or three ſtories high; as it is ufual for 
the lover to aſſert his patſion for his miſtreſs, in ſingle 
combat with a mad bull. 

The great violation of the point of honour from man 
to man, is giving the lie. One may tell another he 
whores, drinks, blaſphemes, and it may pals unreſented; 
bur to fay he lies, though but in jeſt, is an affront that 


nuthiag but blood can expiate, The realun perhaps * 
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be, becauſe no other vice implies a want of courage ſo 
much as the making of a lie; and therefore telling 2 man 
he hes, is touching him in the moſt ſenſibie part of ho- 
nour, and indirectly calling him a coward. I cannot 
omit under this head what Herodotus tells us of the an- 
cient Perſians: that from the age of five years to twenty 
they inſtruct their ſons only in three things; to manage 
the horſe, to make uſe of the bow, and to ſpeak truth. 

The placing the point of honour in this falſe kind of 
courage, has given oc-afion to the very refule of man- 
Kind, who have acither virtue nor common ſenſe to fer 
up for men of honour. An Enylith peer, who has not 
been long dead, uled to tell a pleaſant ſto y of a French 
gentleman that viſited him early one morning at Paris; 
and after preat profeiions of reſpect, let him Know that 
he had it in tus power to oblige him; which, in ſhort, 
amounted to this, that he believed he could tell his lord- 
ſhip the perſon's name who juſtled him as he came out 
from the opera; but before he wouid proceed, he begged 
his lordihip that he would not deny him the honour of 
making him his ſecond. The Englith lord, to avoid be- 
ing drawn into a . fooliſh affair, told him that he was 
under engagements for his two next duels to a couple of 
particular friends. Upon which the geatleman imme- 
diately withdrew, hoping his lordſhip would not take it 
ill if he meddled 1 * in an affair from whence he 
himſelf was to receive no advautage. 

The beating down this falſe notion of honour, in fo 
vain and lively a people as thote of France, is deſervedly 
looked upon as one of the moſt glorious parts of their 
preſent King's reign. It is piry but the puniſhment of 
tieſe m ſchievous notions ſhould have in it ſome pa-ti= 
cular circumſtances of thame and infamy, that thoſe who 
are ſlaves to them may ſce, that iniicad of advancin 
their reputations, they lead them to ignominy and diſ- 
honour. 

Death is not ſufficient to deter men who make it their 

to deſpiſe it; but if every one that fought a dael 
were to ſtaud in the pillory, it would quickly leſſen the 
G 2 number 
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number of theſe imaginary men of honour, and put a 


end to fo ablurd a practice. 

When honbur is a ſupport to virtuous principles, and 
runs pa allel with the laws of God and our country, it 
cannot be too much cheriſhed and encouraged; but 
when the dictates of honour are contrary to thoſe of re- 
ligion and equity, they are the greateſt depravations of 
human nature, by giving wrong ambitions aud falſe ideas 
of what is good and laudable; and ſhould therefore be 
exploded by Il governments, and driven out as the bane 
aud plague of human ſociety. L 


No. C. MONDAY, JUNE 25, 
Nil ego contulerim jucundo ſanus amico. Hon. 
The greateſt bleſſing is a pleaſant friend. 


A MAN advanced in years that thinks fit to look back 

upon his former life, and calls that only life which 
was paſſed with ſatisfaction and enjoyment, excluding 
all parts which were nor pleaſant to him, will find him- 
ſelf very vouny, if not in his infarcy. Sickneſs, ill-hu- 
mour, and idleneſs, will have robbed him of a greg 
ſhare of that ſpace we ordinarily call our life. It u 
therefore the duty of every man that would be true to 


himſelf, ro obtain, if poſſible, a ciſpofition to be pleaſed, | 


and place himſelf in a conſtant aptitude for the fatisfac- 
tion of. his being. Inſtcad of this, you hardly ſee a man 
who is not uncaly in proportion to his advancement i 
the arts of life. An affetted delicacy is the common 
improvement we meet with in thoſe who pretend to be 
refined above others; they do not aim at true pleaſures 
themſelves, but turn their thoughts upon obſerving the 
falſe pleaſures of other men. Such people are valetudi- 
nariaus in fociety, and they ſhould no more come into 
company than a ſick man ſhould come into the air: if a 
man is too weak to buar what is a refreſhment to men in 
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each other's arms; and patſion being ſited, and no teaſon 
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health, he muſt ſtill keep his chamber. When any one 


in dir Roger's company complains he is out of order, he 
immediately calls for forme poſſet-drink for him; for 
which reaſon that fort of people who are ever bewailin 
teur conſtitution in other places, are the chcertul 
imaginable when he is preſent. 

It is a wonderful thing that fo Many. ane they not 
reckoned abfurd, thall eutertain thoſe with whom they 
converſe by giving them the hiſtory of their pains and 
aches; and imagine fuch narrations their quota of the 
converſation. This is of all other the meaneſt help to 
difcourte, and a man muſt not think at all, or think him- 
ſelf very infignificant, when he finds an account of his 
head- ach anſwered, by another aſking What news in the 
laſt mail? Mutual good-humour is a drefs we ought to 
appear in wherever we meet; and we ſhould make no 
mention of what concerns ourſelves, without it be of 
matrers whercin our friends ought to rejoice ; but indeed 
there are crowds of people who put themſelves in no me- 
tod of pleaſing themſelves or others; ſuch are thoſe 
whom we ulually call indolent perſons. Indolence is, 
methinks, an intermediate ſtate between pl-ature and 
pain, and very much unbecoming any part of our life 
after we are out of the nurſe's arms. Such an averſion 
to labour creates a conſtant wearineſs, and one would 
think ſhould make exiſtence itſelf a burden. The indo- 
lent man defcends from the dignity of his nature, and 
makes that being which was rational merely vegetative; 
his life conſiſts only in the mere increaſe and decay of a 
body, which, with relation to the reſt of the world, 
might as well hive been uninformed as the habitation of 
a reaſonable mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary couple, 
Harry Terſett and his lady. Harry was in the days of 
his celibacy one of thoſe pert creatures who have much 
vwacity and little underſtanding : Mrs. Rebecca Quick - 
ly, whom he married, had all that the ſi e of youth and a 
lively manner could do towards making an agr:eable 
woman. Theſe two people of ſeeming merit fell into 
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or good ſenſe in either to ſucceed it, their life is now at a 
ſtand; their meas are inſipid, and their tune tedi us; 
ther fortune has pl cd them above care, and their loſi 
of taſte reduced them below diverfion. When we talk 
of thetic as inftances of inexiſtence, we do not mean, that 
in order to live it is neceſſary we ſhould always be in 
jovial crews, or crowned with chaplets of rofes, as the 
merry fellows among the ancients are deſcribed ; but it 
is intended by conſidering theſe contraries to pleaſure, 
indolence, an ſ too mn ch delicacy, to thew that it is pru- 
dence to preſerve a diſpoſition in ourſel\ es to receive a 
certain delight in all we hear and fee. 

This portable quality of youd humour ſeaſons all the 
parts and occurrences we mcet with, in ſuch a manner, 
that there are no moments loſt ; but they all paſs with ſo 
much ſatis action, that the heavieſt of loads, when it is a 
load, that of time, is never felt by us. Varilas has this 
quality to the higheſt perfection, and communicates it 
wherever he appears: the ſa l, the merry, the ſevere, the 
melancholy, thew a new checrfulneſs when he come 
amongſt them. Art the ſame time no one can repeat any 
thing that Varilas has ever faid that deſerves repetition; 
but the man has that innate goodneſs of temper, that he 
is welcome to every body, becauſe every man thinks he 
is ſo to him. He does not feem to contribute any thing 
to the mir h of the company; and yet upon reflection 
you find it all happened by his being there. I tho 
it was whimſically ſaid of a gentleman, that if Van 
had wit, it would be the beſt wit in the world. Its 
certain, when a well-correCted lively imagination and 
e are adiled to a ſweet diſpoſition, they qua» 

ify it to be one of the greateſt bleſſings, as well as 
ſures of life. 

Men would come into company with ten times the 
pleaſure they do, if they were ſure of bearing nothing 
which ſhould ſhock them, as well as expected what 
would pleaſe them. When we know every perſon that 
is ſpoken of is repreſented by one who has no ill- will, 
and everv thing that is mentioned deſcribed by one that 


is apt to ſet it iu the beſt light, the entertainment muſt be 
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delicate, becauſe the e ok has nothing brought to his 
hand but what is the moſt excellent in us kind, Beau- 
tiful pictures are the entertainments of pure minds, and 
deformities of the corrupted. It is a degree towards the 
life of angels, when we enjoy convertation herein there 
is nothing preſented but in its excellence ; and a degree 
towards that of dæmons, wherein nothing is thewn but 
in its degeneracy. 


— — — — 


No. CI, TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 


Romulus, & Liber pater, & cum Caftore Pollux, 
Polit ingentia facta, deorum in templa recepr1 ; 
Dum t-rras homunumque culunt gunus, afpera 
Cumporunt, agros aſſignant, oppida coyuduut ; 
Ploravere ſuis non re ſpondere favorem 

Speratum meruis : Hon. 


IMITATED. 


Edward and Henry, now the boaſt of fame, 

And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name, 
Atter a life of gen'rous toi.s endur'd, 

The Gaul ſubdu d, or property ſecor'd, 
Ambition humbied, mighty cities ſtorm'd, 

Or laws eſtablith'd, and the world te form d. 
Clos'd their long glories with a ſigh, to find 

Th' unwilling gratitude of bafe mankind. Por z. 


* CENSURE,” ſays a late ingenious author, © is the tax 
a man pays to the public for being eminent.” Ir 
1s a folly for an eminent man to think of eſcaping it, and 
a weakneſs to be affected with it. All the illuſtrious 
perſons of antiquity, and indeed of every age in the 
world, have paſſed through this fiery perſecution. There 
u no defence againſt reproach but obſcurity ; it is a kind 
of concomitant to greatneſs, as fatires and invectives 
vere an eſſential part of a Roman triumph. 
If men of eminence are expoſed to cenſure on one 


kand, they are as much liable to flattery Gr 
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If thev receive reproaches which are not due to 

they like ife receive praiſes which they dv not deferre, 
In a word, the man in a high poſt is never regarded with 
an indiſterent eye, but always conſidered as a friend ot 
an enemy. For this reaſon pertons in great ſtations have 
ſeldom their true characters drawn until feveral years 
atter their deaths. Their perſonal friendſhips and en- 
mities muſt ccaſe, and the parties they were engaged in 
be at an end, before their faults or their virtues can have 
juſtice dove them. When wrrers have the leaſt oppor. 
runitics of knowing the truth, they are in the beſt diſpo- 
ſit ou to tell it. 

It is therefore the privilege of poſterity to adjuſt the 
characters of illuſtrious perſons, and to ſet matters night 
berween thoſe antagomſts who, by their rivalry 
greatneſs, divided a whole age into factions. We can 
nw allow Cafar to be a great man, without derogating 


from Pompey ; and celebrate the virtues of Cato, with. | 


out detracting from thoſe of Ca ſar. Every one that has 
b en long dead has a due proportion of praite allotted 
hm ; in which, whilſt he lived, his friends were too pro- 
futc and his enemies too ſparing. 

According tv Sir Iſaac Newton's calculations, the laft 
comet that made its appearance in 1680, imbibed fo 
much heat by its approaches to the ſun, that it would 
bare been two thouſand times hotter than red hot iron, 
lud it been a globe of that metal; and that ſuppoſing it 
as big as the earth, and at t' e fame diſtance from the 
fun, it would be fifty thouſand years in cooling, before 
it recovered its natural temper. In the like manner, if 
an Envliſhman confiders the great ferment into which 
our political world is thrown at preſcat, and how in- 
ten ely it is heated in all its parts, he cannot ſuppoſe that 
it will cool again in lefs than three hundred years. In 
fuch a tract of time it is poſſible that the heats of the pre- 
fent age may be extinguithed, and our ſeveral claſſes & 
great meu repreſented under t icir proper characters, 
Some eminent hiſturian may then probably ar iſe that 
will not write „ reventibis nts,” as Tacitus cxprefies 
it, with the pallions and prejudices of a cot-u:porary au- 
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thor, but make an impartial diſtribution of fame among 
the great men of the preſent age. 

cannot forbear entertaining myſelf very often with 
the idea of ſuch an imaginary hiftorian deſcribing the 
reiga of Anne the Firſt, and introducing it with a pre- 
face to his reader, that he is no- entering upon the moſt 
ſhining part of the Engliſh tory, The great rivals in 
fame will be then diſtinguiſhcd according to their reſpec- 
tire merits, and ſhine in their proper points of light. 
Such an one, fays the hiſtorian, though variouſly repre» 
ſented by the writers of his own age, appears to have 
been a man of more than ordinary abilities, great appli- 
cation, and uncommon integrity; nor was fuch an one, 
though of an oppoſite party and intereſt, inferior to him 
in any of theſe reſpects. The ſeveral antagoniſts who 
now endeavour to depreciate one another, and are cele- 
brated or traduced by different parties, will then have 
the ſame body of admirers, and appear illuftrious in the 
opinion of the whole Britiſh nation. The deſervi 
man, who can now recommend himſelf to the eſteem 
but half his countrymen, will then receive the approba- 
tions and applauſes of a whole 

Among the ſeveral perſons that flouriſh in this glori- 
ous reign, there is no queſtion but ſuch a future hiſto» 
rian as the perſon of whom I am ſpeaking, will make 
mention of the men of genius and learning, who have 
now any figure in the Britiſh nation. For my own part, 
I often flatter myſelf with the honourable mention which 
will then be made of me; and have drawn up a para- 
graph in my own imagination, that I fancy will not be 
altogether unlike what will be found in page or 
other of this imaginary hiſtorian. 

It was under this reign, ſays he, that the Spectator 
publiſhed thoſe little diurnal eſſays which are till ex- 
tant, We know very little of the name or perton of 
this author, except only that he was a man of a very 
ſhort face, extremely addicted to filence, and fo great a 
lover of knowledge, that he made a voyage to Grand 
Cairo for no other reaſon but to take the meaſure of a 
pyramid. His chief friend was one Sir Roger de * 

Js 
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lev, a whimſical country Kaight, and a Templar whoſe 
name he has not tranſmitted to us. He lived as a lodyer 
at the houſe of a widow-woman, and was a great hu. 
mouriſt in all parts cf his life. This 1s all we can affim 
with any certainty of his perſon and character. As for 
bis fſpcculations, notwithſtanding the feveral obſolete 
words, and obſcure phraſes of the age in which he lived, 
we ſtill underſtand enough of them to fee the diverſions 
and characters of the Engliſh nation in his time ; not but 
that we are to make allowance for the mirth and humour 
of the author, who has doubtlefs ſtrained many repreſen- 
tations of things beyond the truth, For if we waterpret 
his words in their literal meaning. we muſt ſuppole that 
women of the firſt quality uſed ro paſs away whole 
mornings at a puppet- h w] that they atreſted their prin 
ciples by their patches; that an audience would fit out an 
evening to hear a dramatical performance written ina 
language which they did not underſtand; tliat chain 
and flower-pots were introduced as actors upon the Bu- 
tiſh ſtage ; that a promiſcuous aſſembly of men and wo 
men were allowed to mect at midnight in maſques with 
in the verge of the court; with many improbabilities d 
the like nature. We muſt therefore, in theſe and the 
like cafes, ſuppoſe that theſe remote hints and allufios 
aimed at ſome certain foliics which were then in vogue, 
and which at preſent we have not any notion of. We 
max gueſs by ſeveral paiſiges in the Speculations, that 
there were writers who cndeavourcd to detract from the 
works of this author; but as nothing of this nature i 
come down to us, we cannot gueſs at any objections tht 
could be made to his paper, It we contuler his ſtile with 
that indulgence which we muit ſhew to old Engli 
writers, or if we look into the variety of his tubjedy 
with thutc feveral critical ditſertations, moral reAccony 
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The following part of the paragraph is ſo much to 
mv advantage, and beyond any thing I can pretend to, 
that I hope my reader will excuſe me for not — 
it 


No. CIT. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 


—— Luſus animo debent aliquando dari, 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redcat ſibi. Pu xx. 


The mind ought ſometimes to be diverted, 
That it may return the better to thinking. 


122 know whether to call the following letter a 
ſatire upon coquettes, or a repreſentati n of their ſe- 
reral fantaſtical accompliſhments, or what other title 
to give it; but as it is, I ſhall communicate it to the pub- 
lic. It will ſufficiently explain its own intentions, ſo 
that I ſhall give it my reader at length, without either 
preface or poſtſcript. 


* Mr. Shecta. os, 


© WOMEN are armed with fans as men with ſwords, 
and ſometimes do more execution with them. To 
the end therefore that ladies may be entire miſt eſſes 
of the weapons which they bear, I have erefted an 
academy for the training up of young women in the 
* exercile of the fan,“ according to the moſt fathionable 
* airs and niotious that are now practiſed at court. The 
ladies who . carry” fans under me, are drawn up twice 
"a day in my great hall, where they are inſtructed in 
* the uſe of their arms, and exerciſed by the following 
* words of command : 


Handle your fans, 


Unfurl your fans, 
Diſcharge your fans, 
Ground your fans, 
Recover your fans, 
Flutter your fans. 
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* By the right obſervation of theſe few plain words of 


* command, a woman of a tolerable genius, who will 
apply herfclf diligently to her exerciſe for the ſpace 
* of but one half-year, ſhall be able to give her fan all 
© the graces that can potlibly enter into that little modi 
machine. 

gut to the end that my readers may form to them. 
© ſelves a right notion of this exerciſe, I beg leave to ex. 
plain it to them in all its parts. When my female re. 
giment is drawn up in array, with every one her wes 
© pon in her hand, upon my giving the word © to handle 
« their fans,“ cach of them ſhakes her fan at me with a 
© ſmile, then gives her right hand-woman a tap upon 
© the ſhoulder, then preſſes her lips with the extremity 
* of her fan, then lets her arms fall in an caſy motion, 


© and ſtands in a readineſs to receive the next word | 
© of command. All this is done with a cloſe fan, and 


generally learned in the firſt week. 

© The next motion is that of © unfurling the fan,” in 
« which are comprehended ſeveral little flirts and vibra- 
tions, as allo gradual and deliberate openings, with 
many voluntary fallings aſunder in the fan itfelf, that 
are ſeldom learned under a month's practice. This 
part of the exerciſe pleaſes the ſpectators much more 
than any other, as it diſcovers on a ſudden an infinite 
© number of cupids, garlands, altars, birds, beaſts, rain» 
© bows, and the hike a e figures, that diſplay them- 
« ſelves to view, whilſt every one in the regiment holds 
« a picture in her hand. 


Upon my giving the word to © diſcharge their fans,” | 


iti ev give one general crack that may be heard at a cun- 
fiderable diſtance when the wind fits fair. This is ont 
of the moſt difficult parts of the exerciſe; but I hare 
ſeveral ladies with me, who at their firſt entrance could 
© not give a pop loud enough to be heard at the further 
end of a room, who can now © diſcharge a fan” in 
« ſuch a manner, that it ſhall make a report like 2 
© pocket-piſtol. I have likewiſe taken care, in order wo 
© hinder young women from letting off their fans in 
« wrong places or unſuitable occaſions, to ſhew upon 

« what 
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* what ſubject the crack of a fan may come in properly : 

+ | have likewiſe invented a fan with which a girl of 

© fixteen, by the help of a little wind which is ineloſed 
bout one of the forget ſticks, can make as loud a 
crack as a woman of fifry with an ordinary fan. 

When the fans are thus © diſcharged,” the word of 
* command in courſe is to ground their fans.” This 
$ teaches a lady to quit her fan gracefully when ſhe 
6 throws it aſide in order to take up a pack of cards, ad- 
* jut a curl of hair, replace a falling pin, or apply her- 
* ſelf to any other mat er of importance. This part of 
© the exerciſe, as it only conſiſts in toffing a fan with an 
ar upon a long table (which ſtands by for that pur- 
* pole) may be learned in two days time as well as in a 
twelvemonth. 

When my female regiment is thus difarmed, I gene- 
© rally let them walk about the room for ſome time; 
* when on a ſudden, like ladies that look upon their 
* watches after a long viſit, they all of them haſten to 
« their arms, catch them up in a hurry, and place them- 
* ſelves in their proper ſtations upon my calling out 
recover your fans.” This part of the exerciſe is not 
difficult, provided a woman applies her rhoughts to it. 

© The “ fluttering of the fan” is the laſt, and indeed 
the maſter-piece of the whole exerciſe : but if a lad 
daes not miſ-ſpend her time, the may make herſelf mit- 
© trels of it in three months. I generally lay aſide the 
* dog-days and the hot time of the ſummer for the 
* teaching this part of the exerciſe ; for as ſoon as ever I 
* pronounce ** flutter vour fans,“ the place is filled with 
„a many zephyrs and gentle breezes as are very te- 
* frething in that ſeaſon of the year, though they might 
Ew to ladies of a tender conſtitution in any 

r. 

There is an infinite variety of motions to be made 
* uſe of in the © flutter of a fan.” There is the angry 
* flutrer, the modiſh futtcr, the timorous flutter, the 
* confuſed flutter, the merry flutter, and the amoruus 
* utter. Not to be tedious, there is ſcarce any emotion 
in the mind 2 not produce a ſuitable agita- 

dion 
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tion in the fan; infomuch, that if I only ſee the fan of 
© a diſciplined lady, I Know very well whether the 
© laughs, frowns, or bluſhes. I have ſcen a fin fo 
© angry, that it would have been dangerous for the ab- 
© ſent lover who provoked it to have come within the 
* wind of it; and at other times fo very languiſhing, 
© that I have been glad for the lady's fake the lover was 
© at a ſuſſicient >< ack from it. I nced not add, that 
© a fan is either a prude or coquette, according to the 
© nature of the perion who bears it. To conclude my 
© letrer, I muſt acquaint vou that I have from my own 
© obſervations compiled a little treatiſe for the uſe of 
* ſcholars, intitled The paſſions of the fan;“ which 
« will communicate to you, if you thiuk it may be of 
© uſe to the public. I ſhall have a general review on 
* Thurſday next; to which you ſhall be very welcome 
© if you will honour it with your prefcnce. 

I am, &c. 


© P.S. I teach young gentlemen the whole art of 
© gallanring a fan. 


* N. B. I have ſeveral little plain fans made for this 
© uſe, to avoid expence.” 


No. CIH. THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 


—— Sib quivis 
Sper:t idem:; faitet multum, fruſttaque laboret 


Aulus idem Hon. 


All men will try, and hope to write as well, 
And not (without much pains) be undeceiv'd. 
Ros coMmovYy: 
MY friend the divine having been uſed with words of 
complaiſance, which he thinks could be 

applicd to no one living, and I think could be only 
ſpoken of him, and that in his abſence, was fo extremely 
with the exceilive way of ipeaking civilities 
among 
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among us, that he made a diſcourſe againſt it at the club 
which he concluded with this remark, that he had not 
heard one compliment made in our ſociety fince its come 
mencement, Every one was pleated with his conclu- 
fion ; and as each knew his good-will to the reſt, he was 
convinced that t e miny protetſions of Kindneſs and ſer- 
vice, which we ordinarily meet with, are not natural 
where the heart is well inclined, but are a proſtitution 
of ſpeech, ſeldom intended to mean any part of what 
they expreſs; never ro mean all they expreſs. Our reve- 
rend friend, upon this topic, pointed to us two or three 
paragraphs on this ſubject in the tirſt ſermon of the firſt 
rolume of the late arcbithop's potthumous works. I 
do not know that I ever read any thing that pleaſed me 
more, and as it is the praife of Longinus, that he ſpeaks 
of the ſublime in a ftile ſuitable to it, ſo one may ſay of 
this author upon ſincerity, that he abhors any pomp of 
rhetoric on this occaſion, and treats it with more than 
ordinary ſimplicity, at once to be a preacher and an ex- 
ample. With what command of him. If does he lay be- 
fore us, in the language and temper of his profeſſion, a 

fault, which by the lealt liberty and warmth of cx 
would be the moſt lively wit and ſatire? Bur his heart 
was better diſpoſed, and the good men chaſtiſed rhe great 
— in ſuch a mann-r, that he was able to ſpeak as fol- 

us: 

© —Amongft too many other inſtances of the great 
corruption and degeneracy of the age wherein we live, 
* the great and gene: al want of fincerity in converfation 
i none of the icaſt, The world is grown fo full of 
* diffimulation and compliment, that mens words are 
„hardly any ſignification of their thoughts; and if any 
man meafure his words by Eis heart, aud ſpeaks as he 
* thinks, and do not expreſs more kindnels to every 
* man than men uſually have for any man, he can 
* hardly eſcape the cenfurc of want of breeding. The 
* old Engliſh plainneſs and ſincerity; that generous in- 
* tegrity of nature and honeſty of ditpoiition which al- 
& Ways argues true greatnel(s of mind, and is uſually ac- 
* companied with undaunted courage and refolution, is 
in a great meaſure loſt amougit us; there hath been a 
2 « long 
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long endeavour to transform us into foreign mannen 


and fathions, and ro bring us to a ſervile imitation of 
none of the beſt of our ne1ghbours in fome of the worſt 
of their qualities. The dialect of converſation is now. 
a-davs ſo ſwelled with vamty and compliment, and fo 
ſurfeircd, as 1 may fav, of expreſſions of kindneſs and 
reſpect, that if a man that lived an age or two 
ſhould return into the world again, he would 
want a dictionary to help him to underſtand his own 
language, and to know the true intrinſic value of the 
phraſe in faſhion, and would hardly at firſt believe a 
what a low rate the higheſt ſtrains and expreſſions of 
Lindnets imaginable do commonly pals in current pay- 
ment; and when he ſhould come to underſtand it, it 
would be a gat while before he could bring himielf 
with a good countenance and a good conſcience to 
couverſe with men upon equal terms, and in their own 
way. | 

os And in truth it is hard to fay, whether it 

more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear what 
ſolemn expreſſions of retpett and kindneſs will pals 
between men, almoſt upon no occaſion; how 
honour and eſteem they will declare for*'one u 
perhaps thev never ſaw before, and how _—_— they 
are all on the ſudden devoted to his fervice inte · 
reſt, for no reaſon , how infinitely and externally ob- 
liged ro him for no benefit ; and how extremely they 
will be concerned for him, vea and afflicted too, for 
no cauſe, I know it is faid, in juſtification of this 
hollow kind of converfation, that there is no harm 
nor real deceit in compliment, but the matter is well 
enough, fo long as we underſtand one another; & 
werba valet »! H, 4 words arc like money :” and 
when the current value of them is generally under- 
frood, no man is cheated by them. This is ſomething 
if tach words were any thing; but being brought into 
the account, they are mere cyphers. However, it u 
ſtill a juit matter of complaint, that ſincerity and plaia- 
nefs are out of fathion, and that our language is rut» 
ning into a lie; ard that men have almoſt quite per- 


verted the uſe of ipeech, and made words to ſignify no- 
« thing; 
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u thing; that t''e great ſt part of the converſation of 
« mankind is little elſe but driving a traue of dithmula- 
« ton; infomuch t at it would make a man hearty 
« fick and weary of the world, to fee the little hucerity 
« that is in uſe and pract ce among men. 

When vice is placed in this contemptible light. he 
argues unanſu era ly ag inſt it, in words and thoughts fo 
natural. that any man who reads them would imme he 
himfelf could have been the auth wr of them. 

& If the ſhow of any thing be good for any thing, I 
« am fare ſince li y is butter; for why does any man dif- 
4 ſem le, or fem to be tha which he is not, but be- 
„ cauſe he thinks it good to have f ch a quality as he 
« pr.tcnds to? For to e unterf..i and dilf-mble, is to put 
on the a »pcaranc: of ſome real excc.l.nev, Now the 
« beſt wav in the world to feem to be any thing, is really 
to be what he would ſeem o be. Bei des, that it is many 
times as troubic{ome to make good the pretence of a 
good quality as t have it; ani! if a man have it wt, it 
64 is ten to one but he is diſcovcred to want t; and then 
all his pains ani | bour to ſeem to have it, is loſt.” 

In another pa. t of the ſame diſcourſe he goes on to 
lh w, that all artifice muſt naturally tend to the diſap- 
imme nt of him that practifes it. 

* Whatloever convcuie ice mi be thought to he in 
« falſeh od and diftlimulartion, it is foon over; but the in- 
* convemence «of it is pe peturl, becau t it bing a mn 
* under an cverlaſting jealou'y and uſhicion, fo that he 
is not believed when he ſpeaks tri th, nor t uſted when 
4 perhaps h: means honetily. When a man hatt once 
Aufl. ited the repit tion of his integrity, he is fer fatt, 
and nothing will then ſerve his tuin, neitiier ti utli or 

* 


« falſehood. R 
No. CIV. FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 

Qualis equos Threiiſa fatigar 

Harpalyce — VI. 


With ſuch array Harpalyce beſtrode 
Her Thracian courſer. Du votx. 


I would be a nobler improvement, or rather a reco- 
very of what we call gooud-breeding, if notliing were 
H 3 to 
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t paſs amongſt us fir agreeabl: which was the leaf 
trantitreſſion againſt that rue of life call' d decorum, or 
a regar ro decency, This would cmmand the reſpeRt 
of mankind, becauſe it carries in it deference to their 
good opinim ; as humility lodge d in a worthy mind is 
always attended with a certain h mige, which ns 
haughty foul, with all the hearts imagin ble, wil ever 
be able to purchaſe. Tully favs, virtu- and decency are 
fo nearly related, that it is difficult to ſepat te hem from 
. eich other but in our im-gination. As t e beauty d 
the body always accompanies the hea'th of it, fo certain» 
ly is decency c ncomi ant to virtue ; as beauty of body, 
with an agree ble carriage, pleaſes the eye, and tha 
plcaiure conſiſt. in that we obſerve all the parts wich 
certain elcgince are prup rtioned to each other, fo d 
decincy of behaviour which appears in our lives obtain 
the ap pr bat ion of all with whom we converſe, from the 


order, confiſtency, and moderation of our words and ace | 


tions. This flows from the reverence we bear towards 
every good man, and to the world in general; fr tobe 
negligent of what any one thinks of you, d es not 

ſhew you arrogant but abandoned. In all theſe confider- 
atious we are to diftingcuiſh how one virtue differs from 
another; as it is the part of juſtice never to do violence, 
it is of modeſty never to commit offence. In this laſt 
particular lies the whole force of hat is called decency; 
to this purpoſe that excellent moraliſt above · menti 

talks of decency ; but this quality is more eaſily com- 


prehended by an ordinary capacity than expreſſed wih 


all his cloquence. This decency of behaviour is gene- 
rally tranigreſled among all orders of men; nay, the 
very women, though thetuſelves created it as it were 

erpament, are often very much miſtaken in this orna- 
mental part of life. It would methinks be a ſhort rule 
tor behaviour, if every young lady in her dreſs, words, 
and actions were only to recommend herſelf as a filter, 
daughter, or wife, and make herſelf the more eftcemedin 
one of thoſe charafters. The care of themſelves, with 
regard to the families in which women are born, 
the beſt motive for their being courted to come my 
the alliance of other houſes, Nothing can prom 
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this end more than a ſtrict preſervation of decency. I 
would be glad if a certain equeſtrian order of ladies, 
fome of whom one meets in an evening at every outlet 
of the town, would take this ſubject into their ſerwus 
conſideration: in order thereunto the following letter 
may not be wholly unworthy their peruſal. 


* Mr. Speftator, 


* GOING lately to take the air in one of the moſt 
© beautiful evenings this ſeaſon has produced, as I was 
* aimiring the ſerenity of the {ky, the lively colours of 
* the fields, and the variety e 
* around me, my eyes were ſuddenly called of from 
* theſe inanimate objects by a little party of horſemen I 
* (aw patling the road. The greater part of them efcap:d 
* my particular obſervation, by reafon that my whole 
* attention was fixed on a very fair youth who rode in 
* the midſt of them, and ſeemed to have been dreſſed by 
* ſome deſcription in a romance. His features, com- 
* plexion, and habit, had a remarkable effeminacy, and 
* certain languiſhing vanity appeared in his air: his 
* hair, well curled and powdered, hung to a conſider- 
* able length on his ſhoulders, and was wantonly tied, 
* as if by the hands of his miſtreſs, in a ſcarlet ribbon, 
* which plaved hike a ftreamer behind him; he had a 
* coat and waiſtcoat of blue cambler, trimmed and em- 
* broidered with filver; a cravat of the fincft lace; aud 

wore, in a ſmart c ck, a little beaver hat edged with 
* filver, and made more ſprightly by a feather: his 
© horſe too, which was a pacer, was adorned after the 
* ſame airy manner, and ſeemed to ſhare in the vanity 
* of the rider. As I was pitying the luxury of this young 
* perſon, who appeared to me to have been educated only 
Das an object of fight, I perceived on my nearer ap- 
* proach, and as I turned my eyes downward, a part of 
* the equipage I had not obſerved before, which was a 
* perticoat of the ſame with the coat and waiſtcoat. After 
* this diſcovery I looked again on the face of the fair 
* Amazon who had thus deceived me, and thought thoſe 
features which had before offended me by their ſoft- 
* ncf>, were now ſirengthened into as unproper a bold- 

* nels; 
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acſs; and though her eves, noſe, and mouth, ſeemed 
to be formed with perfect i mmetry, I an not certam 
wherher the, who in appeat ance was a very handfome 
vouth, may not be in reality a very indifterent omas 
+ There is an objection which naturaily pretears itil 
againſt theſe occalional perplexitics and mixtures of 
drets, which is, that they ſcem to break in upon tha 
propricty aad diſtinction of appearance in which the 
beauty of diffcrent characters is preſerved ; and if they 
ſhould be more frequent than they are at preſent, 
would look like turning our public afſemblies into a 
general maſquerade. The model of this Amazonas 
hunting-habit for ladies, was, as I take it, firſt im- 
ported from France, and well cnouga expreſſes the 
gaicty of a people who are taught to do any thing ſo 
t be with an — but I cannot help thinking it 
fits awkwardly yet on our Engliſh modeſty. "The pet- 
ricoat is a kind of incumbrance upon it, and if the 
Amazon ſhould think fit to go on in this plunder d 
our fex's ornaments, they ought to add to their ſpoils, 
and complete their triumph over us, by wearing the 
brecchcs. 

* If it be natural to contract inſenſibly the mannen 
of thoſe we imitate, the ladics who are pleaſed with 
aſſuming our dreffes will do us more honour than we 
deſerve, but they will do it at their ownexpence. Why 
ſhould the lovely Camilla deceive us in more ſhape 
than her own, and affect to be repreſented in her pic- 
ture with a gun and a i aniel, while her elder brother, 
the heu of a worthy family, is drawn in filks like by 
hſtcr* The dreſs and air f a man are not well w 
be dis ided; and thote who would not be content with 
the latter, ought never to think of aſſuming the former, 
There 1s to large a portion of natural agrecable-efs 
among the fair ſex of our ifland, that rhev feem be- 
traved into theſe romantic habits without having the 
fame oc cation for them with their inveators; all tha 
needs to be deſired of them is, that they would be 
themtelves ; that is, what nature duligned them: aud 
to { 2 their miſtake when thliev depart from this, le 
them luuk upon a man who aflects the folrucls and 
* cticuninacy 
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4 effeminacy of a woman, to learn how their ſex muſt 
« appear to us, when approaching to the reſemblance of 
man. 
© I am, Sir, 
* Your moſt humble ſervant, 


— — —ññ ᷑ ö UU 
No. CV. SATURDAY, JUNE zo. 


— — Id arbitror 
Adprime in vita eſſe utile, ne quid nimis. Tin. 


Itake it to be a principal rule of life, 
Not to be too much addicted to any one thing, 


MY friend Will comb values himſelf very much 
upon what he calls the knowledge of mankind, 
which has coſt him many diſaſters in his youth: for Will 
reckons every misfortune that he has met with among 
the women, and every rencounter among the men, as 
parts of his education; and fancies he ſhould never have 
deen the man he is, had not he broke windows, knocked 
down conſtables, diſturbed honeſt people with his mid- 
night ſerenades, and beat up a lewd woman's quarters, 
when he was a young fellow. The engaging in ad- 
remures of this nature Will calls the ſtudying of man- 
kind; and terms this knowledge of the town, the 
knowledge of the world. Will ingenuouſly confeſſes, 
that for half his life his head ached every morning with 
rading of men over-night; and at preſent comforts him- 
klf under certain pains which he endures from time 
w time, that without them he could not have been ac- 
quanmted with the gallantries of the age. This Will 
boks upon as the learning of a gentleman, and regards 
all other kinds of ſcience as the accompliſhments of 
me whom he calls a icholar, a bookiſh man, or a phi- 

For theſe reaſons Will ſhines in mixed company, where 
le has the diſcretion not to go out of his depth, and has 


ten a certain way of making his ical ignorance appear a 
ſecming 
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ſceming one. Our club however has frequently cangle 
him tripping, at which times they never tpare him 

as Will often inſults us with the knowledve of the town, 
we ſometimes take our revenge upon lim by our Know. 
ledye of our books. 

He was laſt week producing two or ti ree letters which 
he writ in his you h to a coquerte lady. The raillery of 
them was natural, and well enough for a mere man of 
the town; but, verv uniuckily, leveral of the words 
were wrong ſpelt. WII Lughcd this off at firſt as well 
as he could; but finding himiclf puthed on all ſides, and 
eſpecially by the Templar, he told us with a little pu- 
fion, that he never liked pedantry in ſpelling, and that 
he ſpelt | Ke a gentleman, and not like a ſcholar: upon 
this Wil: had recourſe to bis old t pic of chewing the 
narrow - ſpiritedneſs, the pride, and ignorance of pe- 
dants ; which he carricd fo far, that upon mv retiring to 
my lodgings, I could not forbear throwing — 
reflect ions as occurred to me upon that ſubject. 

A man who has been brought up among books, and 
is able to talk of nothing elle, is a very in ifferent caun- 
panion, and what we call a pedant. But, merkinks, we 
mould enlarge the title, and give it every one that does 
not know how to think out of his profciiion and particu- 
lar way of lite. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the 
town? Bar him the playhouſes, a catalogue of the rei 
ing beautics, and an account of a few faſhionable cal- 
tempers t :ut have befallen him, and you ſtrike him dumb 
How many a pretty gentleman'”s know let ye lies all with 
in rhe verge of the court? He will tell vou the names of 
the Princip al favourites, repcat tue rend f yings ofa 
man of quality, whitper an intrigue that is not yer blown 
upon * common fame; or, if the ſpllere of his obſer» 
tions is a little larger than ordina: v, will perhaps eater 
into all rae inc idents, turns, and revolutions in a game 
of ombre. When he has gone thus far he has ſhewn you 
the whole circle of his accomplithmears, his parts am 
draincd, and he is difabied from anv farther converſation. 
What are theſe but rank pedaat> and yet thete are the 
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men who value themiclves moſt on their exemption from 
the pedantry of colſeges. 

| might here meution the military pedant who alwars 
talks ma camp; and is ſtorming towns, making lodg- 
ments, and fightirg battles from one end of the year to 
the other. Every thing he ſpeaks ſmells of gunpowder; 
if you take away hs artillery from him, he has not a 
word to fav for imſelff I might likewiſe mention the 
hu · pedant that is perperually putting caſes, repeating 
the tranta bons of Weftininſter-ball, wrangling with you 
upon the m-ſt indifferent circumſtances of life, and not 
wo be cov: :ccd of the diſtance of a place, or of the moſt 
metal point in convertation, but by dint of argument. 
The ſtatz-pedant is wrapt up in news, and loft in poli- 
tics. If you mention either of the kings of Spain or 
Poland, he talks very notably; but if you go out of the 
Gazette, you drop him. In ſhort, a mere courtier, a 
mere ſoldier, a mere ſcholar, a mere any thing, is an in- 
fipid pedantic character, and equally ridiculous. 

Of all the ſpecies of pedaats which I have mentioned, 
the book-pcdant is much the moſt ſupportable; he has at 
leaſt an exerciſed underſtanding, and a head which is full 
though confuted, ſo that a man who coaverſes with him 
may often receive f om him hints of thiags that are 
worth knowing, and what he may poſſibly turn to his 
own advaatage, though they are of little uſe to the owner, 
The worſt kind of pedants among learned men are ſuch 
as are na urally endued with a very ſmall ſhare of com- 
mon ſenſe, and have read a great number of books with- 
out taftc or diſtinction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, and all 
other methods of improvement, as it finiſhes good ſenſe, 
ſo t makes a filly man ten thouſand times more inſuffer- 
ave, by ſupplying variety of matter to his impertinence, 
and giving lum an opportun ty of abounding in abiurd- 
ns, 

diallow pedants crv up one another much more than 
men of fol:4 and ufeful learning. To read the titles 
they give an editor, or collator of a manuſcript, vou 
would take him for the glory of the commonwealth of 
leters, and the wonder of lus age; when perhaps, upon 

examination, 
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examination, you find that he has only reftified a Greek 
particle, or laid out a whole ſentence in proper commas, 

They are obliged indeed to be thus laviſh of ther 
praiſes, that they m_ keep one another in countenance; 
and it is no wonder if a great deal of knowledge, which 
is not capable of making a man wiſe, has a natural un- 
dency to make him vain aud arrogant. | 


No, CVI. MONDAY, JULY . 


—— Hiac tibi copia 


Manabit ad plenum, benigno 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornu. Hon. 


Here to thee ſhall plenty flow, 
And all her riches ſhow, 
To raiſe the honour of the quiet plain. Carzzcn. 


PAVING often received an invitation from my friend 
Sir Roger de Coverley to paſs away a moath with 
him in the country, I laſt week accompanied him thither, 
and am ſettled with him for ſome time at his country- 
houſe, where I intend to form ſeveral of my enſuing ſpe- 
culations. Rir Roger, who is very well acquainted with 
my humour, lets me riſe and go to bed when I pleaſe, 
dine at his own table or in my chamber as I think fir, ft 
ftill and fay nothing without bidding me be merry. 
When the gentlemen of the country come to ſee him, he 
only ſhews me at a diſtance. As I have been walking 
in his fields I have obſeved them ſtealing a fight of me 
over an hedge, and have heard the knight deſiring them 
not to let me fee them, for that I hated to be ſtared at. 
I am the more at eaſe in Sir Roger's family, becauſe 
it conſiſts of ſober and ſtaved perſons; for as the knight 
is the beſt maſter in the world, he ſeldom changes his 
ſervants; and as he is beloved by all about him, his ſer- 
vants never care for leaving him; by this means his do- 
meſties are all in years, aud grown old with their maſter, 
You would rake his valet de chambre for his brother, 
his butler is grey-hcaded, his groom is one of the graveſt 
men 
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men that J have ever ſeen, and his coachman has the 
looks of a privy-counſellor. You ſee the goodneſs of 
the maſter even in the old houſe- dog, and in a grey pad 
that is kept in the ſtable with great care and tenderneſs, 
out of regard to his paſt fervices, though he has been 
uleleſo for ſevcral years. 

could not but obſerve, with a great deal of pleaſure, 
the jov that appeared in the countenance of theſe ancient 
domeſtics upon my friend's arrival at his country- ſcat: 
ſome of them could not refrain from tears at the ſight of 
their old maſter; every one of them preſſed forwar.| to 
do ſomething for him, and ſeemed diſcouraged if they 
were not employed. At the fame time the good old 
kaight, with a mixture of the father and the maſter of 
the family, tempered the enquiries after his own affairs 
with ſeveral kind queſtions relating to themſelves. This 
humanity and good- nature engages every body to him, 
ſo that when he is pleaſant upon any of them, all his 
family are in good humour, and none ſo much as the 

on whom he diverts himſelf with : on the contrary, 
if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is 
r e a ſecret concern in the 
s of all his ſervants. | 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
cre of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as 
well as the reſt of his fellow-ſervants, wonderfully de- 
firous of __— me, becauſe they have oftea heard their 
matter talk of me as of his particular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
himſelf in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable 
man who is ever with Sir Roger, and has liv. at his 
houſe in the nature of a chaplain above thirty years, This 
gentleman is a perſon of good ſenſe and fome learning, 
of a very regular life and obliging converſation: he 
heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows that he is very much 
in the old Knight's eftcem, fo that he lives ia the family 
rather as a relati:m than a dependent. 

T have obſerved in ſeveral of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidſt all his good qualities, is ſome- 
thing of a humouriſt; and that his virtues, as well as 

ions, are, as it were, tinged by a certain extra- 
I Vagance, 
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vagance, which make them particularly his, and diſtin. 
guithes them from thoſe of other men. This caſt of 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itſelf, fo it 
renders his converſation highly agreeable, and more de- 
livheful than the fame degree of tenſe and virtue would 
appear in their common and ordinary colours. As I was 
walking with him laſt night, he aiked me how I liked 
the good man whom I have juſt now mentioned ; and, 
withour ftaving for my anſwer, rold me that he was 
afraid of being inſulted with Latin aid Greek at his own 
table; for which reaſon he deſired a particular friend of 
his at the univerſity to find him out a clergyman rather 
of plain ſenſe than much learning, of a good aſpect, a 
clear voice, a ſociable temper, and, if poſſible, a man 
that underſtood ſomething of backgammon. Iv friend, 
fays Sir Royer, found me out this gentleman, who, be- 
ſides the endowments required of him, is, they tell me, a 
good ſcholar, though he does not ſhew it: I have given him 
the parſonage of th: pariſh; and, becauſe I know his va- 
Jue, have ſettled upon him a good annuity for life. If he out- 
lives me, he ſhall find that he was higher in my efteem than 
perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with me thirty 
years; and though he does not know I have taken no- 
tice of it, has never in all that time aſked any thing of 
me for himſelf, though he is every dav ſoliciting me for 
ſomething in behalf of one or other of my tenants, his pa- 
rithioners. There has not been a law-fuit in the pariſh 
ſince he has lived among them; if any diſpute ariſes they 
apply themſelves to him for the deciſion; if they do not 
acquicſce in his judgment, which I think never happened 
above once or twice at moſt, they appeal to me. At his 
firſt ſettling with me I made him a preſent of all the good 
ſermons which have been printed in Engliſh, and only 
begged of him that every Sunday he would pronounce 
one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly, he has digeſted 
them 1ato ſuch a ſeries that they follow one another na- 
turally, and make a continued ſyſtem of practical divinity. 

As Sir Roger was going on in his ſtory the gentleman 
we vere talking of came up to us; and upon the knight's 
alking him who yreached to-morr w, for it was Saturday 
night, told us, the Biſhop of St. Aiaph in the 
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and Dr. South in the afrernoon. He then ſhewed us his 
hf of preachers for the whole year, where I faw with a 
great deal of picature Archbiſhop Till tſon, Biſhop 
Swunderfon, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with feveral 
ly authors who have publiſhed diſcoui ſes of practical 
divinity, I no ſooner ſaw this venerable man in the pul- 
pit, but I very much approved of my friend's inſiſting 
upon the qualifications of a good aſpect and a clear voice; 
for L was ſo charmed with the gracefulneſs of his figure 
and delivery, as well as with the diſcourſes he pro- 
nogaced, that I thiak I nevcr paſſed any time more to 
my ſatis faction. A ſermon repeated after this manner, 
is like the compoſition of a poet in the mouth of a grace= 
ful actor. 

I could heartily wiſh that more of our country-clergy 
would follow this example; and inſtead of waſting their 
ſpir.ts in laborious compoſitions of their own, wouid en- 
&:avour, after a handſome elocution, and all thoſe other 
talents that are proper to enforce what has becn penned 
by greater maſters, This would not only be more caſy 
to themlclves, but more edifying to the people. I. 
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A foro ingentem ſtatuam poſuere Attici, - 
Serv umque «(ollocarunt æterna in baſi, 
Patere honoris ſcixent ut cunctis viam. Puro. 


The Athenians etedted a large flatue to Fſop, and placed 
him, though a {lave, on a lating ped fial ; to ſhew, that 
the way to honour lies open indifterently to all. 


THE reception, manner of attendance, undiſturbed 
freedom and quiet which I meet with here in the coun- 
try, has confirmed me in the opinion I always had, that 
the general corruption of manners in ſervants is o ing to 
the cont of maſters. The aſpect of every one in the 
family carries ſo much ſatisfaction, that it appears he 
knows the happy lot which has befallen him in being a 
member of it, There is one particular which I have ſel- 
Iz dom 
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dom ſcen but at Sir Roger's ; it is uſual in all other 

that fervants Hy from the parts of the houſe through 
which their matter is paſling; on the contrary, here they 
induftriouſly place themſelves in this way; and it is on 
both fides, as it were, underftood as a viſit, when the 
ſervants appear without calling. This proceeds from the 
humane and equal temper of the man of the houſe, who 
allo perfectly weil knous how to enjoy a great eſtate, 
with fuch a-conomy as ever to be much beforchand, 
This makes his own mind uatroubled, and con ſequently 
unapt to vent peeviſh expreſſions, ur give paſhonate of 
inconfiſtent orders to thoſe about him. Thus reipect and 
love go together; and a certain cheerfulneſs in perfors 
mance of their duty is the particular did inction of the 
lower part of this family. When a ſervant is called be- 
fore his maſter, he does not come with an expectation to 
hear hiniſelf rated for ſome trivial fault, threatened to be 
ripped, or uſed with any other unbecoming language, 
which mean maſters often give to worthy ſervants; but 
it is often to know what road he took that he came fo 
readily back according to order j whether he paſſed 
fuch a ground ; if the old man who rents it is in 
_ or whether he gave Sir Roger's love to him, or 

e. 

A man who preſerves a reſpect, founded on his bene» 
volence to his dependents, lives rather like a prince than 
a maſter in his family ; his orders are received as favours 
rather than duties; and the diſtinction of approaching 
him is part of the reward for executing what is com- 
manded by him. 

There is another circumſtance in which my friend excels 
in his management, which is the manner of rewarding 
his ſervants ; he has cver been of opinion, that giving his 
caſt clothes to be worn by valets has a very ill effect upon 
little minds, and creates a filly ſenſe of equality berween 
the parties, in perſons affected only with outward things, 
I have heard him often pleaſant on this occaſion, and de · 
ſcribe a young gentleman abuſing his man in that coat, 
which a month or two before was the moſt plcating di- 
tinction he was conſcious of in himſelf. He would turn 


his diicourle ſtill more plcatuutly upon the ladies * 
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of this kind ; and I have heard him fav he knew a fine 
woman, who diſtributed rewards and puniſhments in giv- 
in; becoming or uabecoming drefles to her maids. 

But my good friend is above thelc little inftances of 

will, in beftowing only trifles on his fervants ; 
2 7004 lervant to him is fure of having it in bis choice 
very ſoon of being no ſervant at all. As I before ob- 
ferved, he is fo good an huſband, and Knows fo tho- 
rughly that the fcill of the purſe is the cardinal virtue 
of this life; I fav, he knows fo well that frugality is the 
ſupport of generoſity, that he can often ſpare a large 
ine when a tenement falls, and give that ſettlement to a 


good ſervant who has a mind to go into the world, or 


make a ftranger pay the tine to that ſervant, fur his 


more comfortable maintenance, if he ſtays in his fervice, 


A man of honour and generoſity conſiders it would 
be miſerable to himſelf to have no will but that of ano- 
ther, though it were of tlie beſt perfon breathing, and for 
that reaſon, goes on as faſt as he is able to put his ſervants 
into independent livelihoods. The greateſt part of Sir 
Roger's eſtate is tenanted by perſons who have ferved 
himſelf or his anceſtors. It was to me extremely plea» 
ſant to vbterve the viſitants from ſeveral parts to welcome 
his arrival into the country; and all the difference that 
could take notice of between the late fervants who 
came to ſee him, and thoſe who ſtaid in the family, was 
that theſe latter were looked upon as finer gentlemen and 
better courtiers. 

This manumiſſion, and placing them in a way of liveli- 
hood, I look upon as only what is due tu a good fervant ; 
which encouragement will make his ſucceſſor be as dili- 
gear, as humble, and as ready as he was. There is 
lomerhing wonderful in the narrowneſs of thoſe minds 
wich can be pleated, and be barren of bounty to thole 
whe pleaſe them. 

One might, on this occaſion, recount the ſenſe that 
great perſons in all ages have had of the merit of their 
dependents, and the heroic fervices which men have done 
their maſters in the extremity of their fortunes; and 
ſhewn to their undone patrons, that fortune was all the 
Gference between them ; but as I defign this my owe 
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lation only as a gentle admonition to thankleſs maſter, 
I thall not go out of the occurrences of common life, but 
aſſert it as a general obſervation, that I never ſaw but in 
Sir Roger's family, and one or two more, good fervants 
treated as they ought to be. Sir Roger's kindacts ex- 
tends to their children's children; and this very mon- 
ing he ſent his coachman's grandion to *prentice. I hall 
conclude this paper with an account of a picture in his 
gallery, where there are many which will deſerve my fu- 
ture obſervation. 

At the very upper end of this handſome ſtructure I 
faw the portraiture cf two young men ſtanding in a river, 
the one naked, the other in a hvery. The perſon ſup- 

ſeemed half dead, but ſtill fo much alive as to ſhew 
in his face exquiſite joy and love towards the other. I 
thought the fainting figure reſembled my friend Sir Ro- 
ger; and looking at the butler, who ſtood by me, for an 
account of it, be informed me that the perton in the li- 
very was a ſervant of Sir Roger's, who ſtood on the ſhore 
while his maſter was ſwimming ; and obſcrving him taken 
wich ſome ſudden illneſs, and fink under water, jumped 
in and faved him. He told me Sir Roger took off the 
dreſs he was in as ſoon as he came home, and by a great 
bounty at that time, followed by his favour ever ſince, 
had made him maſter of that pretty feat which we faw a 
a diſtance as we came to this houſe. I remembered in- 
deed Sir Roger ſaid there lived a very worthy geatleman, 
to whom he was highly obliged, without mentioning any 
thing further. Upon my looking a little diffatished at 
ſome part of the picture, my attendant informed me that 
it was againſt Sir Roger's will, and at the earneſt requeſt 
of the gentleman himſelf, that he was drawn in the habit 
in which he had ſaved his maſier. R 
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Gra'is anhelans, multa agende nihil agens. Pu «DR. 
Out of breath to no purpoſe, and very buſy about nothing 

* [ was yeſterday morning walking with Sir Roger 
before 


his houſe, a country - fellow — 
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| huge fiſh, which, he told him, Mr. William Wimble 


had caught that very morning; and that he preſented it, 
with his ſervice to him, and intended ro come and dine 
with him. At the ſame time he delivered a letter, which 
ms friend read to me as ſoon as the meſſenger left him. 


« Sir Roger, 

« I DESIRE you to accept of a jack; which is the 
« beſt I have caught this ſcaton. I intend to come and 
« ftay with you a week, and fee how the perch bite in 
« the Black River. I obſerved with ſome concern, the 
« laſt time I faw you upon the bowling-green, that your 
« whip wanted a laſh to it; I will bring half a dozen with 
« me that I twiſted laſt week, which I hope will ſerve 
vou all the time you are in the country. I have not 
« been out of the ſaddle for fix days laſt paſt, having 
« buen at Eton with Sir John's eldeſt fon. He takes to 
* lus learning hugely. I am, 

Sir, your humble ſervant, 
„William Wimble.““ 


This extraordinary letter, and meſſage that accom - 
panicd it, made me very curious to know the character 
and quality of the gentleman who ſent them; which 
I found to be as foll,ws : Will Wimble is younger bro- 
ther to a baronet, and deſcended of the ancient family of 
the Wimbles. He is now between forty and fifty ; but 
bein? bred to no buſineſs, and born to no eſtate, he 
generally lives with his elder brother as ſuperintendant 
of his game. He hunts a pack of dogs better than any 
man in the country, and is very famous for finding out 
a hare, He is extremely wi verſed in all the littie 
handicrafts of an idle man: he makes a May-fly to a 
miracle; and furniſhes the whole country with angle- rods. 
As he is a good-natured officious fellow, and very much 
eſtcemed upon account of his family, he is a welcome 
gueſt at every houſ.., and keeps up a good correſpondence 
among all the gentlemen about him. He carries a tulip- 
root in his pocket from one to another, or exchanges 2 
Puppy between a couple of friends that live perhaps in the 
opponte 
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oppoHte fides of rhe county. Will is a particular favour. 
ite of all the voung heirs ; whom he frequently obitges 
with a net that he nas weaved, or a ſetting-doꝶ that he 
has made ” himtelf. We now and rhen pretents a pur 
of Carters of his own Knitting to their mother or tiſters ; 
and raites a great deal of mirth among them, by enquiring 
as often as he meets them how rhev wear? Thete gen- 
tiaman - like manufactuses and obliging little Lumours 
make Will the darling of the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of him, 
v hen we tau him make upto us with tuo or three hazle- 
tu igs in his hand that he had cut in Sin Roger's woods, 
as he came through them, in his way to the hovie. I was 
very much pleaſed to ob erve on one ſide rhe hearty and 
ſiuccre welcome with which Sir Rover received lum, and 
on the other, the fecret joy which his gueſt diſcovered 
the fight of the good old knight. After the frit falutes 
were over, Wilt deſired Sir Roger to lend him one of his 
ſerrants to carry a ſet of ſhutrie-cocks he had with him 
ina little box to a lad that lived about a mile off, to 
whom it ſeems he had promitce fuch a preſent for abere 
this half vear. Sir Roger's back was no ſooner turned, 


but honeſt Will began q tell me of 4 large cock-pheafant 


that he had ſprung in one of the neighbouring woods, with 
two or three other ad. emures of the fame nature. Odd 
and uncummon characters are the game. that I look for, 
and moſt delight in; for which reafon I was as much 
pleaſed with the novelty of the perion that tailed to me, 
as he could be for his life with the ſpringing of the phea- 
fant, and theretore liſtened to him with more than ordi- 
nary attention. 

In the midſt of this diſcourſe the bell rung to dinner, 
where the gentleman I have beca fpeaking of had the 
picaſure of ſeeing the huge jack he had caught, ſerved 
up for the firſt dith in a moſt fumptuous manner, Upon 
our ſitting down to it he gave us u long account how he 
bad hooked ir, played with it, foiled it, and at length 
drew it out upon the bank ; with ſeveral other parnculars 
that laſted all the firit courſe. A diſh of wild fou that 
cane afterwards furnithed converſation for the ay” + the 
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aner, which concluded with a late invention of Will's 
improving the qual-pipe. 

4 — in o my room after dinner, I was 
ſecret! ucãhed with compatiion towards the honeſt gen- 
ie man that had dined with us ; and could not but con- 
ider with a great d. al of concern, how fo good an heart 
and ſuch butv hands were wholly employed in tritles ; 
that fo much humaniry ſhould be fo little ben ficial to 
others, and fo much induſtry fo little advantageous to 
umlelf. The ſame remper of mind and application to 
affairs might have recommended him to the public 
eſteem, and have taiſed his fortune in an ther ſtation of 
life. What good to his country or himſelf might not a 
trader or merchant have done with ſuch u. eful thuugh 
ordinary qualifications ! 

Will Wimble's is the caſe of many a younger brother 
of a great family, who had rather fee their children 
ſtarre like gentlemen than thrive in a trade or profeſ- 
fon that is beneath their quality. This hum our fills 
ſeveral parts of Europe with pride and beggary. It is 
the happineſs of a trading nation, like ours, that the 

unger fons, though incapable of any liberal art or pro- 
— may be placed in ſoch a way of life as may per- 
haps enable them to vie with the beſt of their family; 
accordingly we find ſeveral citizens that were launched 
into the world with narrow fortunes, riſing by an honeſt 
mduſtry to greater eſtates than thoſe of their elder bro- 
ters. It is not improbable but Will was formerly tried 
at divinity, law, or phyſic ; and that finding his gem 
did not lie that way, his parents gave him up at ler gth 
to his own inventions. But certainly, how. ver improper 
he might have been for ſtudies of a higher nature, he was 
perfectly well turned for the occupati ns of trade and 
commerce. As I thiak this is a point which cannot be 
wo much inculcated, I thall defire my reader to compare 
what I have nere written with what I have faid in m 
wweauty-farſt ſpeculation. L 
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Abrormis ſapiens Hor, 


Of plain gobd fenſe, untutor'd in the ſchools, 


I WAS this morning walking in the gallery, when Sir 
Roger entered at the end oppoſite to me, and advance 
ing towards me, faid he was glad to meer me among his 
relations the de Coverleys, and hoped I liked the conver 
farion of fo much company, who were as ſilent 
myſelf. I knew he alluded to the pictures; and as he is 
a gentleman who does nt a little value himfeif upon lus 
ancient deſcent, I expected he would give me fome a> 
count of them. We were now arrived at the upper end 
of the gallery, when the knight faced towards one of the 
pictures, an as we ſtood before it, he entered into the 
matter, after his blunt way of ſaying things, as they oc- 
cur to his imagination, without regular introduction, or 
care to preſerve the appearance of chain or thought. 
« Tt is,“ faid he, worth while to conſider the force 
« of dreſs; and how the perfons of one age differ from 
& thoſe of another, merely by that only. One may ob- 
« fcrve alfo, that the general faſhion of one ave has been 
4% followed by one particular ſet of people in another, 
% and by them preſerved from one generation to another, 
„Thus the vaſt jetting coat and ſmall bonnet, which 
« was the habit in Harry rhe Scventh's time, is kept on 
in the yeomen of the guard; not without a good and 
« politic view, becauſe they look a foot taller, and a foot 
and a half broader; beſides that, the cap leaves the 
& face expanded, and conſequently more terrible, and 
« fitter to ſtand at the entrance of palaces. | 
« This predeceſſor of ours, you ſce, is dreſſed after 
« this manner; and his checks would be no larger than 
« mine, were he in a hat a» I am. He was the laſt man 
& that won a prize in the tiit-yard, which is now a com- 
«© mon 
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« mon ſtreet before Whitchall. You fee the broken 
« |a ce that hes there by his right foot; he ſhivered 
that lance of his adverſary all to pieces; and bearing 
4 himſelf, look you, Sir, in this manner, at the fame 
time he came within the target of the gentleman who 
« rode again him, and taking him with incredible 
« force before him in the pommel of his faddle, he in 
that manner rid the tournament over, with an air that 
« ſhewed he did it rather to perform the rule of the liſts 
* than expoſe his enemy; however, it appeared he 
« knew how to make ule of a victory, and with a gentle 
tot he marched up to a gallery where their miſtreſs 
« fat, for they were rivals, and let him down with 
« laudable courteſy and pardonable infolence. I do 
« not know but it might be exactly where the colfee- 
„ houſe is now. 

« You are to know this my anceſtor was not only of 
4 military gen'us, but fir alſo for the arts of peace, for 
© he played on the baſs-viol as wel as any gentlemen at 
court; you ſee where his viol hangs by his baſket hilt 
« ſword. The action at the tilt-yard you may be fure 
„won the fair lady, who was a maid of honour, and 
the greateſt beauty of her time; here the ſtands the 
next picture, You fee, Sir, my great-great-great- 
« zrandmother has on the new faſhioned perticoat, ex- 
* cept that the modern is gathered at the waiſt ; my 
* grandmother appears as if the ſtood in a large drum, 
« whereas the ladies now walk as if they were in a go- 
* cart. For all this lady was bred at court, ſhe became 
* 2a excellent country- wife, ſhe brought ten children; 
* and wen I ſhew you the library, you ſhall fee in her 
* own hand, allowing for the difference of the language, 
tha beſt receipt now in England both for an haſty pud- 
ding and a 2 | 
If you pleaſe to fall back a little, becauſe it is ne- 
* ceſſary to look at rhe three next pictures at one view; 
* theſe are three ſiſters. She on the right hand, who is 


— ſo very beautiful, died a maid ; the next to her, ſtill 


handſomer, had the ſame fate againſt her will; this 
«© homely 
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« homely thing iu the middle had both their portiom 
„ added to her own, and was ſtolen by a neighbour 

« gentleman, a man of ſtratagem and refolution; for 
e he poiſoned three maſtiffs to come at her, and knocked 
« down tuo deer- ſtealers in carrying her off. Misfor. 
tunes happen in all families; the theft of this romp 
and ſo much money, was no great matter to our eſtate. 
But the next heir that potlefſed it was this ſoft gentle. 
man, whom you ſec there: obſerve the ſmall buttons, 
the little boots, the laces, the flaſhes about his clothes, 
and above all the poſture he is drawn in, which to be 
ſure was his own chooſing; you fee be firs with one 
hand on a deſk, writing and looking as it were another 
way, like an eaſy writer, or a ſonncteer: he was one 
of thoſe that had too much wit to know how to live 
in the world; he was a man of no juſtice, but great 
good manners; he ruined _— that had any 
thing to do with him, but never ſaid a rude thing in 
his life; the moſt indolent perſon in the world; he 
would fign a deed that paiſed away half his eſtate with 
& his gloves on, but would not put on his hat before a 
4% lady if it were to fave his country. He is faid to be 
« the firſt that made love by ſqueezing the hand. He 
6 left the eſtate with ten thoutand pounds debt upon it, 
&« but however by all hands I have been informed tha 
4 he was every way the ſineſt gentleman in the world. 
« That debt lay heavy on our houſe for one generation, 
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« but it was retrieved by a gift from that honeſt man jou 


« fee there, a citizen of our name, but nothing at all 
* akin to us. I know Sir Andrew Frecport has faid be- 
« hind my back, that this man was deſcended from one 
© of the ten children of the maid of honour I ſhewed you 
4 above; but it was never made out. We winked at 
« the thing indeed, becauſe money was wanting at that 
„% time. 

Here I faw my friend a little embarraſſed, and turned 
& my face to the next portraiture. 

Sir Roger went on with his account of the gallery in 
the following manner: „This man,” young ro him 
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I locked at, © I take to be the honoar of our houſe, Sir 
« Humphrey de Coverley; he was in his dealings as 
« punftual as a tradeſman, and as generous as a gen- 
« tieman. He would have thought hiinfelf as much 
„un one by breaking his word as if it were to be fol- 
« lowed by bankruptcy. He ſerved his country as knight 
« of the thire to his dying-day. He found it no caly 
« matrer to maintain an integrity in his words and ac- 
© tons, even in things that regarded the offices which 
« were incumbent upon him, in the care of his own 
« affairs and relations of life; and therefore dreaded, 
« though he had great talents, to go into empl 

© o ftare where he muſt be expoſed to the ſnares f am- 
« bitiun. Innocence of life and ability were the 
« dittinguiſhing parts of his character; the latter, he had 
« of:en obſerved, had led to the deſtruction of the former, 
nnd uſed frequently to lament that great and good had 
« not the ſame ſigniſication. He was an excellent huf- 
« handiman, but had refolved not to exceed ſuch a degree 
« of wealth; all above it he beftowed in ſecret boun- 
ties many years after the fum he had aimed at for his 
% gwn uſe was attained. Yet he did not flacken his in- 
« duſtry, but to a decent old age ſpent the life and for- 
tune which was ſup-rfluous to himſelf, in the ſervice 
« of his friends and neighbours.” 

Here we were called to dinner, and Sir Roger ended 
the diſcourſe of this gentleman by telling me, as we fol- 
lowed the ſervant, that this his anceſtor was a brave man, 
and narrowly eſcaped being killed in the civil wars; 
for,“ faid he, © he was f: nt our of the field upon a 
private meſſage the day before the battle of Worcel- 
ter.“ The whim of narrowly eſcaping by having 
been within a day of danger, with other matters above- 
mcationed, mixed with good ſenſe, Ictt me at a loſs whe- 
ther I was moe delighted wit.: my 1riend's witdom, or 
kmp.icity. Mr R. 
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No. CX. FRIDAY, JULY 6. 


Horror uUique animos, fimul ipſa ſilentia terrent. 
Vike, 


All things are ſall of horror and affright ; 
And dreadful cin the hlonce of the nigh: . Dart. 


4 a little diſtance from Sir Rover's houſe, among 
- Fuins of an old abbev, there | is a hem walk of 
aged clms, x hich are ſhot up fo very high, that when one 
paſſes under hem the rooks and erows that rt upon 
the tops of them ſcem to be cawing mm another region, 
I am very much delighted with this fort of noi, which 
I conſi ter as a Kind of natural pr ver to that Being who 
ſupplies the wants of his whole creation, and who, in 
the beauntul language of the Plalms, “ fecdeth the 
« young ravens that call upon kim.” I like this te- 
tirement the better, becauſe of an ill report it lies under 
of being haumed; for which re fon, as I have ben 
told in the family, no living cre:tme ever walks in it 
be ſidles the chaplain. My good fricnd the butler de ed 
me, with a very gre face, not to venture mſelf init 
after fun-fet, for that ©: 0 of the fourmen 117 4! been d- 
mott trighied gut of hi its by a f{pirit that a; peared to 
him in the thape of a black horſe without a head; to 
which he added, that about a month ngo one of rhe maids 
coming home {ay hat way with a pail of milk upon ket 
head, heard fuch a rut tung among the bulls that ihe let 
it fall. 
| was taking a walk in this place loft night between 
the hours of nine and ren, and could pot but f-ncy it one 
or the mol? Proper icencs in the world for a ghoſt tu ap- 
pear in. The ruins of the abbey are ſcattered up and 
dom n on every fide, and half covered with 1 ivy and eldet- 
buſhes, the 4 of lexeral ſolitary birds, v hich ſel- 
gon woke their appearance until the duſk of the even- 
Wy. Ih. acc was furuily a church-yard, 9 
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Fill feveral marks in it of graves and burying-placcs. 
There is fuch an che among ti e od rutus and vaults, 
th tif vou ſtanm but a little louder than ordiaary, „u 
ker the found repeated, At the fame time he v alk of 
elne, WKY ti CUARITG Of f the ras ens, whit: trum tt 09 
tune ue heard 1064 the tops of then, lo ks exce ag 
ſo enn 4nd rencra 10. Tt bete ( biects nuually raiic le- 
rioutucls and antenion; and when nigltt her. {tes the 
au * Ty the place, Ane pours OUT ne fg! 0 merary 
hor te upon Every thing in if, Id. %% at alt war 
thu we ok minds Gl it unh etre ae Appartiiomnse 

Mr. Locke, in bis ch ict of the Anu ciutt n of Ideas, 
has very curious t mars, o few ! by the prejudice 
of elucation one 1. 4 Ce wnratuaccs i o the m. nd a 
whol. fer that bar wo 3ctumy A to ne other in the 
nature iu. Among 18 cral exampics of this kind 
hc Provinces tic fo lou ing mhlizcc; 6. Tuc idcas of 
9 nls teck brite, Have tea no more to do with 
„ dark ack than hallt: vet let but a foolnth maid incul- 
cart theſ. tan on Cie mint a child, ander ſe them 
there n ther, poo! _ te all ner be able to ſe- 
1 beine th m gain o hug as he live,; but dark neſe 
& f. al ever afterwards being, w:th ut tliole frghttul ideas, 
and they mali io. 19 nel. chat he can no more bear 
the ont than t' ether.“ 
A: i was we'king in this folirude, wher. the duſk of 
the evenitig conffprred with fo many other occations of 
terror, I goferved a cow vrazing not far fr m me, which 
an im atm that was apt to tart e mir hr ealtly have 
en rued mi, a black hie without a hend, a d dare 
. the yon teotman loft his wits upon tonne fuch trivial 
occa 

My friend © Rover has often told me, with a good 
dea. Of mit}! * t ar his heit coming co his cute he 
found thre . aits t his haute alt- gether uſc!c!>; that 
the beſt room 1n it had the re. DV tution Of 2 1 ume 
and by that means was locked up; maten ies hat cen 
heard in bis lang- Lallery, fo that he could net gt a 
ſervant to enter it atter eight of the clock at nig that 
the dbor of one ef his chambers was nailed up, Uecaule 
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there went a ftory in the family, that a butler had for. 
merly hanged himſelf in it; and that his mother, who 
lived to a great age, had ſhut up balf the rooms in the 
ha uſe, in which cither her huſband, a fon, or daughter 
hid died. The knight feeing his habitation reduced to 
fo ſmall a compaſs, and himfelf in a manner ſhut out of 
his own houle, upon the death of his mother ordered all 
the apartments to be flung open, and cxorcifed by his 
chaplain, who lay in every room one after another. and by 
that means diſſipated the fears which had fo long re gned 
in the family. 

I ſhould not have been thus particular upon theſe rid}. 
culous horrors, did I not find them fo very much prevail 
in all parts of the country. Ar the fame time, I think a 

on who is thus terrified with the imagination of ghoſts 
and ſpectres much more reaſon: ble than one who, con- 
trary to the reports of all hiſtorians ſacred and profane, 
ancicnt and modern, and to the traditions of all nations, 
thinks the appearance of ſpirits fabulous and groundleſs, 
Could not I give myſelf up to this general teſtimony of 
mankind, I thould to the relations of particular perſons 
who are now living, and whom I cannot diſtruſt in other 
matters of fact. I might here add, that not only the 
hiſtorians, to u hom we may join the poets, but like- 
wiſe the philoſophers of antiquity have favoured this 
inion. Lucretius himfclf, though by the courſe of 
his philoſophy he was obliged to maintain that the foul 
did not exiſt ſeparate from the body, makes no doubt 
of the reality of apparitions, and that men have often 
appeared after their death. This I think very remark» 
able; he was fo preſſed with the ma ter of fact which he 
could not have the confidence to deny, that he was 
forced to account for it by one of the moſt abſurd un- 
philotophical notions that ever was ſtarted. He tells 
us, t at the ſurfaces of all bodies are perpetually fAlving 
off from their teſpective bodies, one after another; 
and that theſe ſurfaces or thin caſes that included cach 
other whilſt they were joined in the body like the coats 
of an onon, are fomerimes ſcen entize when they are 
leparated from it; by which means we oftun * 
yu 
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ſhapes and ſhaduws of pet ſons who are either dead or 
abiem. 

I tha!! difinifs this paper with a ſtory out of Joſephus, 
not e much for rhe lake of the ftory ifelf, as for the 
moral re Nection with which the author cenctudes it, and 
which 1 hall here fer down in his own words :—Glas 
„ eta, the dinghter of Eng Archelaus, after the death 
„ of lier tao wilt hutbads, being married to a third, 
& who was rocher to her fiilt huſband, and fo paſſion- 
„ ately in love with her that he turned off his former 
« wite to make room for this marriage, had a very odd 
« kind of drean. She taucicd that the faw Ir firſt 
« huſtand coming towards her, and that the embraced 
him wich great tenderneis; when, in the mioſt of the 
„ pleifure which ſhe expreſſed at the fight of him, he 
« reproached her after the following manner :—Gla- 
« phyra,” fays he, * thou traſt made good the old ſay- 
„ ing, that women are not to be truſted, Was not 1 
« the huſtand of thy virgiaity? Have I not children by 
* thee? How couldſt thou forget our loves ſo far as to 
& enter into a fecond marriage, and after that into a 
third; nay, to take for thy huſband a man who has 
« {9 ſunmef. Hy crept into the bed of his brother? How- 
« ever, for the fake of our paſſed loves, I ſhall free thee 
from thy preſent reproach, and make thee mine for 
« ever, Glaphyra told this dream to ſeveral women of 
« her acquaintance, aud died foon after.” I thought 
this tory might not be impertinent as this place, u herein 
I ipeak of thoſe kings: beſides, that the example de{erves 
to he taken notice ot, as it contains a moſt certain proof 
of the immortality of the toul, and of Divine Providence, 
If any man thinks theſe facts incredible, let him enjoy his 
owa opinion to himſelf, but let him not endeavour to diſ- 
turb the belief of thers, who by inſtances of this nature 
ac excited to the ftaudy of virtue. 


— 
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No. CXI. SATURDAY, JULY 7. 
Inter filvas Academi quzrere verum. Hog, 
To ſearch for truth in Academic groves. 


HE courſe of my laft ſprcu'ation led me infenfib] 
imo a ſuvjeft upon which I alwavs meditate an 
great delight, I mean the immortality of the foul. I was 
yeſterday walking alone in one of my friend s uo d, 
and loſt myſcif in it very azreeably, as I was ruani 
over in my mind the ſeveral arguments that cltablith thy 
great point, which is the baſis of morality, and the fource 
of all the 1leafing hopes and fecret joys that can ariſe in 
the heart of a rcaſonable creature. I contidered thoſe 
ſeveral proofs, drawn, 

Firſt, From the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and particu- 
lar ly its immateriality ; which, though not abfolutely nes 
ceflary to the eternity of irs duration, has, I think, been 
evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. 

Secondly, From its paſſions and ſentiments, as parti. 
cularly from its love f exiſtence, its horror of annthila» 
tion, and its hopes of immortality, with that fec: cr fa 
tis faction which it finds in the practice of virtue, and 
a uneaſin.fs which fo lows in it upon the commuſian 

vice. 

Thirdly, Fr:m the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whole juſt: ce, goodacls, wiſdom, and veracity, are all cn» 
ceri ed in this point. 

But among thele and other excellent arguments for 
the immortality of rhe foul, there is one drawn from the 
perpetual progreſs of the ſoul to its perfection, without a 
pothibility of ever arriving at it; which is a hint that] 
do not remember to have ſcen opened and improved by 
others who have written on this ſubject, though it ſeems 
to me to carry a great weight with it, How can it enter 
into the thoughts of man, that the foul, which is capable 
of ſuch immenſe perfections, and of receiving new im- 


provemeats to all eternity, tha.l fall away into _ 
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almoſt as ſoon as it is created ! Are ſuch abilities made 
for no parpule? A brute arrives at a point of perfettion 
that he can never pals; in a few years he has all the en- 
dowments he is capable of; and were he to live ten thou- 
und more le would be the fine thing he is at preſent. 
Were a human foul thus at a ſtand in her accompliſh- 
ment , were her faucltics to bc full blown and incapable 
of farther enlargements, I could im gine it might fall away 
inſenſibly, and drop at once into a ſtate of annihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking being rhat is in a perpetual 
progreſ of improvements, and travelling on from perfec- 
ton to perfection, after haviag juſt looked abroad into 
the works of his Creator, and made a few diſcoveries of 
his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, muſt periſh at 
her firſt ſetting out, and in the very beginning of her in- 
wries * 

. A man, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, ſeems ouly ſent 
into the world to propagate his kind. He provides him- 
ſeif with a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits his poſt to 
make room for him. 


— — Here; 
Hæredem alterius, velut unda ſupervenit undam. Hon. 


Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 
« Wave urges wave.” CEicn, 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it 
down to others. This is not furprizing to conſider in 
animals, which are formed for our. ule, and can finiſh 
thet- bufincts in a thort life: the filk-worm, after having 
lpun her taſk, lays her eggs and dies. But a man can 
never have ta en in his full meature of knowledge, has 
not time to ſubdue his patſions, eta liſh his foul in vir- 
tue, and come up to the perfection of his nature, before 
be is hurried off the ffage. Would an infinitely wiſe 
Being make ſuch glorious creatures for ſo mean a pur- 
poſe > Can he delight in the production of ſuch abortive 
Intelligences, ſucli thort-lived reaſonable beings? Would 
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that are never to be gratitied? How can we find the 
v iſdom which ſhines through all his works, in the form- 
ation of man, without looking on this world as only a 
nurſery for the next, and be. eving that tiie fereral gene- 
rations of rational creatures, which rite vp and Hſappear 
in ſuch quick ſucceitions, are only ro receive tllcir firk 
rudiments of exiſtence here, and afterwaids to Le tranſ. 
p'anted into a more friendly climate, where they may 
tpread and flourith to all eternity ? 

There is nor, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and ui. 
umphant conſideration in religion than tus af the perpe- 
tual provreſs w luch the foul nwkes rowa: ds the perfec- 
tion of its nature, without ever arriving at a period in 
it. To look upon the foul as going on trom Heth to 
ſtrength; to conſfidrr that ſhe is to ſhine for eve: with 
new accefiions of glorv, and brighten to a.] erernity; 
that the will bc ſtill adding virtue to virtue, and knows 
ledge ro knowledge, car ties in it fometliing wonderfully | 
agreeable to that ambition which is natural to the mind 
of man. Nay, it muſt be a profpect pleating to God 
himſelf, ro ſee his creation for ever beautifying in his 
eves, and drawing ncarer to him by greater degrees of 
reſemblance. 

Methinks this ſingle conſideration of the progreſs af 
a finite ſpirir to perfection, will be ſufficient ro extinguiſh 
all envy in inferior natures, and all contemp' in ſupenor. 
That cherubim, which now appears as a god to a humm 
foul, knows very well that the period will come about in 
eternity when the human te] ſhall be as perfect as be 
hin ſelf now is: nav, when the ſhall look down up 
that degree of perfection as much as ſhe wow falls ſhut 
of it. It is true the higher nature ſtill advances, and by 
that means preſerves his diſtance and fuperio: ity inthe 
ſcaie of being; but he Knows that, how ich ſoever the 
ſtation is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at pr. fent, the u- 
ferior nature will at length mount up to it, and ſhine 
forth in the ſame degree of glory. 

With what aſtonihment and veneration way we Lok 
into cur cun fouls, where there are ſuch hidden ftores 
of vutue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources d 
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on! We know not yet what we ſhall be, nor will 
t ever enter into the heat of man to couccive the glory 
that will be always in referve for him. The foul, con- 
kdered with its Creator, is like one of thoſe mathematical 
lines that may draw ncarer to another for all eternity 
without a poſſibility of touching it: and can there be a 
thought { tranſporting as to conſider out lelves in theſe 
perpetual approaches to Him, who is not only the ſtand- 
ud of perfection but of happineſe! 


No. CXII. MONDAY, JULY 9. 


"A'2:2725 A TeaT2 Ocu;, 19jaw wg I d4x5T Hy 
Tru g—— PyYTHAG. 


Firſt, in obedience to thy country's rites, 
Worthip th' immortal Gods. 


| AM always very well pleaſed with a country Sunday; 
an! think, if keeping holy the ſeventh day were only 
a human inſtitution, it woul | be the beſt method that 
could have been thought of for the polithing and civil- 
ming of mankind. It is certain the country people would 
ſoon degenerate into a kind of favages and barbarians, 
were there not ſuch frequent returns of a ſtated time, in 
which the whole village meet together with their beſt 
faces and in their cleanlieſt habits, ro converſe with one 
another upon indifferent ſubjects, hear their duties ex- 
plamed to them, and join together in adoration of the 
Supreme Being, Sunday clears away the ruſt of the 
whole week, not only as it refreſhes in their minds the 
notioas of religion, but as it puts both the ſexes upon 
appearing in their moſt agreeable forms, and exerting all 
fuch qualitics as are apt to give them a figure m the eve 
of the village. A country-fcllow diſtinguithes himfclf 
as much in the church yard as a citizen does upon the 


Change, the whole patrith-poluics being generally diſ- 
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euſſed in that place, either atter ſermon or before the bell 
rings. 

Mr friend Sir Roger, being a good church- man, ha 
beautificd the iviiie of his cr urch with feveial texts of 
his own chooling; he has Lkewiſe given a handſome 
pulpit- cloth, and raiſed in the cemmunwo⸗ table at hu 
own expence, He has often told me, that at his com 
to his eſtare he found his pariſhioners n regulat; — 
that, in order to make them knee! an join in theres 
ſponſes, he gave every one of them a oc ard a com- 
mon- prayer bouk.; and at the tame time employed an 
itinerant fins ing -ab er, v. 110 POC> #; bout the country for 
that purpoſe, to inſtruct hem rightly ia the tunes of the 
pfalms; upon which they now very much value them- 
ſelves; and '1eed outdo moſt of the country churches 
that I have «ver heard. 

As Sir Royer is landlord to the whole congre 
he keeps them in very god order, and will (ſuffer nobody 
to fey in it beſides hinclelf; for if by chance lie has been 
ſurprizcd into a thort n+p at ſormon, ur n recoveringout 
of it he ſtanis vp and looks about hun; ard if Ic fees 
any bod: elſe nodding, either wakes them Inmiclf or ſends 
his ſervant o them. Several other of the old knights 

rticularities break out upon theſe c ons: fomenme 
he will be lepgthening out a verſe in the 1144ging=plams 
half a miau ec 5fter the reſt of tlie cor; eg on have done 
with it; fumenmes, vhen he is pleated with rhe matter 
of his devorw, be progounce. * Ainer” three o four 
times to the fume praver; and ſomctinics ſtands up when 
EVETy bod cle is upon their Hnecs, to count the cungre> 
gation, or fue if any of his tenants are miſſing. 

I was yet. day very touch furprizee to hear my od 
friend, in the midi of the ict ice, calling out to one 
John Marthews to rind what: he was about, ard net 
diſturb the corvrevation, This John Narthews it ſeems 
is rem Lable for het an ie follow ; and at that time 
was kicking his heels for lis diver Gon, This authority 
the kni cht, though exerted in that odd manner which 
accumpanes him in all erreum{ffances of | fe, has a very 
good (ect upon the paiiih, who are not polite enous 
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t ſee any thing ridiculous ia his behaviour; beſides that, 
the general good tente and worthincf of bis character 
makes his friends obferve thee little hngulannes as foils 
that rat ier ſet off than blemih irs good quali ies. 

As {591 as the ſerinon is timthed, node prefunes to 
fir until Sir Roger is gone out of the church. The 
Uri enk, deen from his feat in the chancel between 
a dow's e row of ins tenants, that ſt and byawing to him on 
each file; aud ev-ry nos and then inquires how fuch an 
one's wife, or mot er, or fon, or father do, whom he 
does not tee at church; which is underttood as a ſecret 
reprimand to the pet ton that is ablent. ; 

Tac chaplun has often tol-! me, that upon a cate» 
chiſiag-dav, when Sir Roger has been pleated with a 
boy that anſwers well, he has ordered a bible to be given 
hin tie next day for his encouragement; and ome imes 
accompanies it with a flicch of bacon to his mother. Sir 
Rover lias likewiſe adued five poun'ts a ve r to the clerk's 
place; and that he may encouraye the young fellows to 
make tuemſelves perfect in the church- ſervice, has pro- 
miſed upon the death of tlie preſent incumbent, who is 
yery old, to beſtow it according to merit, 

The fair underſtanding becween Sir Roger and his 
chaplain, and their mutuai concurrence in doing good, is 
the more remarkable, becauſe the very next village is 
famous for the differences and contentions that rife be- 
tween the parton and the *fquire, who live in a perpetual 
ſtate of war, The parton is always preaching at the 
quite; and the *fquire, to be revenged on the parſon, 
never comes to church, The quite has made all his 
tenants ataciits and tythe-ſtealers; while the parſon in- 
ſtructs them every Suaday in the digni y of his order, 
and iuſiauates to them in almoſt every ſermon, that he is 
2 better mau than his parron. Ta ſhort, matters are come 
to ſuch an extremity, that the 'ſquire has not faid his 
prayers either in public or private tis half year; and 
that the parſon threatens him, if he does not mend his 
mauners, to pray for hun in the face of the whole con- 
gevnto!n, 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequeat. ĩ 1 the coun- 

uy, 
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try, are very fatal to the ordinary people, who are ſo 
uſed to be Cazzled with riches, that they pay as much 
deference to the underſtanding of a man of an «tate a 
of a nan of learning; and are very hardly brouꝑht to te- 
gard any truth, how important ſoever it may be, thatis 
preached to them, when thev know there are ſeveral men 


of tive hundred a year who do nut believe it. L. 
— — 
No, CXIII. TUESDAY, JULY xo. 
—— Hrent infixi pectore veltus, Viac. 


Her looks were deeq imprinted on his heart. 


* my firſt deſcriptian of the company in which I pak 
moſt of my time, it mav be remembered that I men» 
tioned a great affliction which my friend Sir Roger had 
met with in his youth; which was no lefs than a diſap- 
pointment in love. It happened this evening that we 
tell into a very pleaſing walk at a diftance from his houſe; 
as foon as we came into it, © It is,” quoth the good old 
man, lcoking round him with a ſmile, “ very hard that 
« any part of my land ſhould be ſettled upon one who 
has uſed me fo ill as the perverſe widow did; and yet 
I am. ſure I could not tte a ſprig of any bough of this 
whole walk of trees Lut I ſhould reflect upon her and 
her ſeverity : ſhe has certainly the fincit hand of any 
woman in the world. You are to know this was the 
place wherein I uſed to muſe upon her; and by tha 
cuſtom I can never come into it but the fame tender 
ſentiments revive in my mind, as if I had actually 
walked wul that beautiful creature under theſe ſhadu 
I have been fool cnouv'!: to carve her name oa the bark 
of ſeveral of thute trecs: fo unhappy is the condinas 
&« of men in love, to attempt the removing of their pa- 
% ons by the methods which ſerve only ro impriat 8 
* deeper. She has ccitainly the fineſt hand of any we 
% man in the world.“ * 
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Here followed a profound filence; and I was not dif- 
pleaſed to obſerve my friend falling fo naturally into a 
diſcourſe which I had ever before taken notice he induſ- 
triouſly avoided. After a very long pauſe he entered 
an account of this great circumſtance ia his life, 
with an air which I thought raiſcd my idea of him above 
what I had ever had before; and gave me the picture of 
that cheerful mind of his before it received that ſtroke 
which has ever fince affected his words and actions. But 
he went on as follows : | 
I came to my eſtate in my twenty-ſecond year, and 
« reſolved to follow the ſteps of the moſt worthy of my 
« anceſtors, who have inhabited this ſpot of before 
* me in all the methods of hoſpitality and good neigh- 
« hourhood, for the ſake of my fame; and in country 
« ſports and recreations, for rhe fake of my health. In 
my twenty-third year I was obliged to ſerve as ſheriff 
Ma tang «| oe ok * 
« equipage, indulged the pleaſure of a young man, who 
did not think ill of his own fn, indie md 
« lic occaſion of Tug and — 1 ad- 
0 You ma y imagine to If what 
« — I 1 am _ l fa well and 
« was very well dreſſed, at the of a whole county, 
with muſic before me, a feather in my hat, and my 
« horſe well bitted. I can aſſure you I was not a little 
4 pleaſed with the Kind looks and glances I had from all 
the balconies and windows as I rode to the hall where 
the affizes were held. But when I came there, a beau- 
« tiful creature in a widow's habit fat in court, to hear 
* the event of a cai:ſe concerning her dower. This com- 
® ing creature, who was born for the deſtruction of 
* all who behold her, put on ſuch a refignation in her 
* countenance, and bore the whiſpers of all around the 
gurt with ſuch a uneafineſs, I warrant you, 
ud then recovered herſclf from one eye to another, 
until ſhe waz perfectly confuſed by meeting ſomething 
* fo wiſtful in all ſhe encountered, that 5 with a 
* murrain to her, ſhe caſt her bewitching eye upon me. 
* I no ſooner met it, but I bowed like a great 
Vol. II. L „ dbooby 
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« booby ; and knowing her cauſe to be the firſt which 
% came on, I cried, like a captivated calf as I was, Make 
« way for the defendant's witneſſes, This ſudden par. 
« tiality made all the county immediately fee the fhaiff 
44 alſo was become a flave to the fine widow. | 

& the time her cauſe was upon trial, ſhe behaved 


« I warrant you, with ſuch a deep attention to her buf. 
% neſs, took opportunities to have little billets handed u 
« her counſel, then would be in ſuch a prett 

% occaſioned, you muſt know, dy aBing beſos 


« ſecretly rejoice in the admiration of men, but indulge 
« themiclves in no farther conſequences. Hence it» 
« that ſhe has ever had a train of admirers; and the re- 
© moves from her ſlaves in town to thoſe in the counny, 
« according to the ſeaſons of the year. She is a reading 
4 lady, and far gone in the of fri ip; fe 
« is always accompanied by a confident, who is winch 
« to her daily proteſtations againſt our ſex, and coaſe- 
_—> a bar to her firſt ſteps towards love, upon the 
6 2929 79 —— 


leaſt 

% new liveries, new - paired my coach - horſes, N 
« all to town to be bitted, and to throw 

« legs well, and move all together, before I pretended 
« cruſs the country, and wait upon her. As ſonn m! 
* thought my retinue fuirable ro the chacalhes of WINS 
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* me very often in her way, and ſhe as often ba 
directed a diſcourſe to me which I do not underſtand, 
* This barbarity has kept me ever at a diſſance from the 
moſt beautiful object my eyes ever beheld. It is thy 
alſo ſhe deals with all mankind, and you muſt make 
love to her, as you wou'd conquer the ſphinx by 

her. But were ſhe hke other women, and that there 
were any talking to her, how conſtant muſt the plea. 
ſure of that man be, who could converſe with a crea- 
ture - But. aft-r all, you may be ſure her heart is fixed 
on ſome one or other; and yet I have been cred 
informed ; but who can believe half that is faid! 
After ſhe had done ſpeaking to me, ſhe her hand 
to her boſom and adjuſted her tucker. the caſt 
her eyes a little down, _ my — — 
earneſtly. They ſay ſhe fings excellently : her voice 
in her ordinary ſpeech has ſomething in it incxpreſſ- 
bly ſweet. You muſt know I dined with her ata 
public table the day after I firſt ſaw her, and fie 
helped me to ſome tanſy in the eve of all the gentle. 
men in the country. She has certainly the fineſt hand 
of any woman in the world. I can aſſure you, Sr, 
were you to behold her, you would be in the fame 
« condition; for as her ſpeech is muſic, her form is at» 
« gelic. But I find I grow irregular while I am talking 
« of her; but indeed it would be ſtupidity to be uncon- 
« cerned at ſuch perfection. Oh the excellent creature! 
44 ſhe is as inimitable to all women as ſhe is inacceſſible 
% to all men.“ 

I found my friend begin to rave, and inſenfibly led 
him towards the houſe, that we might be joined by fome 
other company ; and am convinced that the widow is the 
ſecret cauſe of all that inconſiſtency which appears i 
ſome parts of my friend's diſcourſe; though he has 
much command of himſelf as not directly to mention 
her, vet according to that of Martial, which one knows 
not how to render into Engliſh, Dum tacet hanc lagu» 
tur. I ſhall end this paper with that whole epigram, 
which repreſents with much humour my honeſt friend's 
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Quicquid agit Rufus, nihil eſt, nifi Nævia R 
$i gaudet, fi flet, fi tacet, banc loquitur : 2 
Caenar, prupinat, poſcit, ue gat, annuit, una eſt 
Nevia; f non fit Nævia, mutus exit. 
Seriberet heſterna patri cum luce ſalutem, 
Nzvia luz inquit, Nezvia numen, ave. Er to 
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of a conſiderable fortune in this county, but in 
debt. What gives the unhappy man this peeviſhnels of 
ſpirit is, that his eſtate is dipped, and is eating out with 
uſury ; and yet he has not the heart to fell any part of it, 
His proud ſtomach, at the coſt of reſtleſs nights, conſtant 
inquictudes, danger of affronts, and a thouſand nameleſi 
inconveniences, preſerves this canker in his fortune, 
rather than it ſhall be ſaid he is a man of a fewer hun. 
dred a ycar than he has been commonly reputed. Thu 
he endurts the torment of poverty, to avoid the name of 
being lefs rich. If you go to his houſe you fee 
plenty ; but ſerved in a manner that ſhews it is all un- 
natural, and that the maſter's mind is not at home. 
There is a certain waſte and careleſſneſs in the aire 
every thing; and the whole appears but a covered indi. 
nce, a magnificent poverty. That neatueſs and cheer- 
ulnefs which attends the table of him who lives within 
compaſs, is wanting, and exchanged for a libertine way 
of ſcrvice in all about him. 

This gentleman's conduct, though a very common 
way of management, is as ridiculous as that officer 
would be, who had but few men under his command, 
and ſhould take the charge of an extent of country rather 
than of a ſmall paſs. To pay for, perſonate, and _ 
a man's hands, a greater eſtate than he really has, is af all 
othcrs the moſt unpardonable vanity, and muſt in theend 
reduce the man who is guilty of it to diſhonour. Yet if 
we look round us in any county of Great Britain, we 
ſhall ſee many in this fatal error; if that may be called 
by ſo ft a name, which proceeds from a falſe ſhamed 
appearing what they really are, when the coatrary beha- 
viour would in a ſhort time advance them to the condi 
tion whicn they pretend to. | 

Laertes has fiftcen hundred pounds a year, which i 
mortgaged for ſix thoufand pounds; but it is impoflible 
to convince him that if he fold as much as would pay at 
that debt, he would fave four ſhillings in the pound, 
which he gives for the vanity of being the reputed ma 
ter of it. Vet if Laertes did this, he would, perhaps, be 


eaſier in his own fortune; but then Irus, a fellow & 
eſterday, 
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veſterday, who has but twelve hundred a year, would be 
his equal. Rather than this ſhall be, 2 on to 
bring well · born beggars into the world, and every twelve- 
month charges his eftate with at leaſt one year's rent 
more by the birth of a child. 

Laertes and Lrus are neighbours, whoſe way of living 
are an abomination to each other, Irus is moved by the 
fear of poverty, and Lazrtes by the ſhame of it. Though 
the motive of action is of fo near affinity in both, and 
may be relolved into this. that to each of them poverty 
is the greateſt of all evils,” yet are their manners very 
widely dificrear. Shame of poverty makes Laertes 
launch into unneceffary equipage, vain expence, and laviſh 
entertainments; fear of poverty makes Irus allow him- 
ſelf only plain neceſſaries, appear without a ſervant, fell 
his own corn, attend his labourers, and be himſelf a la- 
bourer. Shame of poverty makes Lacrtes go every day 
a ſtep nearer to it; and fear of poverty ſtirs up Irus to 
make every day ſome further progreſs from it. 

Theſe different motives produce the exceſſes which 
men are — in negligence of and proviſion for them 
ſelves. Ufury, ftock-jobbing, extortion, and oppreſlion, 
have their ſeed in the dread of want; and vanity, riot, 
and prudigality, from the ſhame of it: but both theſe 
exceſſes are infinitely below the purſuſt of a reaſonable 
creature. After we have taken care to command fo much 
as is neceſſary for maintaining ourſelves in the order of 
men ſuitable to our character, the care of ſuperfluities is 
a vice no leſs extravagant than the neglect of neceſlaries 
would have been before. | 

Certain it is, that they are both out of nature, when 
the is followed with reaſon and good ſenſe. It is from 
this reflection that I always read Mr. Cowley with the 
greateſt pleaſure : his magnanimity is as much above that 
of other conſiderable men, as his underſtanding ; and it 
u a true diſtinguiſhing ſpirit in the elegant author who 
publiſhed his works, to dwell ſo much upon the temper 
of his mind and the moderation of his defires + by this 
means he has rendcred his friend as amiable as famous. 
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No. CXV. THURSDAY, JULY 12. 
Ut fit mens ſana in corpore ſano. Joy. 
A healthy body and a mind at eaſe. 


poDiry labour is of two kinds ; either that which a 
man ſubmits to for his livelihood, or that which he 
un lergoes for his pleaſure. The latter of them gene- 
raily change the name of labour fur that of exerciſe, but 
differs only from ordinary labour as it riſes from another 


motive. 

A country life abounds in both theſe kinds of labour, 
and for that reaſon gives a man a greater ſtock of health, 
and conſequently a more perfect enjoyment of himſelf 
than any other way of life. I conſider the body as a 
ſyſtem of tubes and glands, or to ule a more ruſtic phraſe, 
a bundle of pipes and ſtrainers, fitted to one another after 
ſo wonderful a manner as to make a proper engine for 
the foul ro work with. This deſcription does not only 
comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, 
and arteries, but every muſcle and every ligature, which 
is a compoſition of fibres, that are ſo many imperceptible 
tubes or pipes interwoven on all fides with iavilible 
glands or ftrainers. 

This general idea of a human body, without conſider» 
ing it in its niceties of anatomy, lets us ſee how abſolutely 
neceiſary labour is for the right preſervation of it. There 
muſt be frequent motions and agitatious to mix, digeſt, 
and ſeparate the juices contained in it, as well as to clear 
and cleanſe that infinitude of pipes and ſtrainers of which 
it is compoſed, and to give their folid parts a more firm 
and laſting tone. Labour or exerciſe ferments the hu- 
mours, caſts them into their proper channels, throws off 
redundancies, and helps nature in thoſe ſecret diſtribu- 
nons, without which the body cannot ſubſiſt in its vi- 
. (+ har foul act with cheerfulneſs. 

t here mention the effects which this has upon 
all the faculties of the mind, by kecping the underſtand- 
ing 
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andered to be hung up in that manner; and the knight 
— >a fatisfaftion, becauſe it ſeems he 
was but nine years old when his dog killed him. A 
jule room adjoining to the hall is a kind of arſenal filled 
with guns of ſeveral fizes and inventions, with which the 
knight has mad. n the — . — 
froved many thou 8, 5 w 

cocks. His ftable-doors — — noſes that be- 
lnged to foxes of the knight's own hunting down. Sir 
Roger ſhewed me one of them that for diſſinction's fake 
has a braſs neil truck through it, which coſt him about 
ien hours riding, carried him through half a dozen 
unties, killed him a brace of geldings, and loſt abeaxe 
half his dogs. This the knight looks upon as one of the 
— 4 perverſe widow, whom 
mt oy Ag Aa wag was the death of ſeveral 
foxes ; for Sir Roger has told me that in the courſe of 
his amours he patched the weſtern door of his ſtable. 
— — ne 
wpay for it, proportion as his paſſion for the wi 

abated and old age came on, he left off fox-hunting ; 
0 


There is no kind of exerciſe which I would fo recom- 
mend to my readers of both ſexes as this of riding, as 
there is none which ſo much conduces to health, and is 
every way accommodared to the body, according to the 
dea which I have given of it. Do/tor Sydenham is very 
Ee in its praiſe and if the iſh reader will ſeo 
the ical effects of ir deſcribed at length, he may 
kad them in a bouk publiſhed not many years fince, un- 
& the title of Medicina Gymnaſtica. pda oy 
when I am in town, for want of theſe opportuniti 

aerciſe myſelf an hour every morning upon a dumb bell 
that is placed in a corner of my room, and pleaſes mg 
the more becauſe it does every thing I require of it in the 
moſt profound filence. My landlady and her daughters 
ue ſo well acquainted with my hours of exerciſe, that 
they never come into my room to diſturb me whilſt I am 


anging, 
wes I was forms yours younger than Iam ot profints 
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I uſed to employ myſelf in a more laborious 


which I learned from a Latin treatife of exerciſes, that is 
written with great erudition ; it is there called the owe. 
Navi, or the fighting with a man's own ſhadow ; and 
conhits in the brandiſhing of two ſhort ſticks graſped in 
each hand, and loaden with plugs of lead at either end. 
This opens the cheſt, exercites rhe limbs, and gives a 
man all the pleaſure of boxing without the blows. I 
could wiſh that ſeveral learned men would lay out that 
time which they employ in controverſies and diſputes 
about nothing, in this method of fighting with their own 
ſhadows. It might conduce very much to evaporate the 


ſpleen, which makes them uneaſy to the public as well 
"TT — 1 compound of ſoul and 

o concl as Il am a body, 
I conſider myſelf as obliged to a double ſcheme of du- 
ties ; and think I have not fulfilled the buſineſs of the 
day when I do not thus employ the one in labour and 
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- Vocat ingenti clamore Cithzron, 
Taygetique canes ——— Vine. 


The echoing hills and chiding hounds invite. 


OSE who have ſearchcd into human nature obſerve 

that nothing ſo much ſhews the nobleneſs of the 
ſoul, as that its felicity conſiſt in action. Every man 
has ſuch an active principle in him, that he will find out 
ſomething to employ himſelf upon, in whatever place or 
ſtare of life he is poſted. I have heard of a gentleman 
who was under cloſe confinement in the Baſtile ſeven 
ears; during which time he amuſed himſelf in ſcatter· 
ing a few ſmall pins about his chamber, gathering them 
up again, and placing them in different figures on rhe 
arm of a great chair. He often told his friends after- 
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wards, that unleſs he had found out this piece of exercilc, 


he verily believed he ſhould have loſt his ſenſes. 

After what has been faid, I need not inform my read. 
ers, that Sir Roger, with whoſe character I hope they are 
at preſent pretty well acquainted, has in his youth 
through the whole courſe ui thoſe rural diverſions which 
the country abounds in, and which feem to be extremely 
well ſuited to that laborious induſtry a maa may obſerve 
here in a far greater degree than in towns and cities. I 
have before hiuted at of my friend's exploits: he 
has in his youthful days taken forty coveys of — 
in a ſeaſon; and tired many a ſalmon with a line ks 
ing but of a fingle hair. The conſtant thanks and good 
wiſhes of the neighbourhood always attended him, on 
account of his remarkable enmity towards foxes; having 
dettroyed more of thoſe vermin in one year than it was 

gut the whole country could have produced. In- 
deed the knight does not ſcruple to own among his inti- 
mate frieads, that in order to eſtabliih his reputation this 
way, he has ſecretly ſent for great numbers of them out 
of other counties, which he uted to turn looſe about the 
country by night, that he might the better fignalize him- 
ſelf in their deſtruction the next day. His buating- 
horſes were the fi neſt and beſt — f all theſe parts; 
his tenants are ſtill full of the praiſes of a grey ſtone- 
horſe that unhappily ſtaked himſelf ſeveral years ſince, 
and was buried with great ſolemnity in the orchard. 

Sir Roger being at prefcat too old for fox-hunting to 
keep himſelf in action, has ditpoſed of his beagles, and 

a pack of ſtop-hounds. W!tat theſe want in ſpeed, 
endeavours to make amends for by the deepneſs of 
their mouths and the variety of their n»tes, which are 
ſuited in ſuch manner to cach otlier, that the whole cry 
makes up a complete conſort. He 1s ſo nice in this par- 
ticular, that a gentleman having made hun a preſent of 
a very five hound the other day, the knigut returned it 
by the ſervant with a great many ex preſſions of civility ; 
but defired him to tell his maſter, that the dog he had 
ſent was indeed a moſt excellent baſs; but that at preſent 
he only wanted a counter-tenor. Could I believe my 
M friend 
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friend had ever read Shakeſpear, I ſhould 
clude he had taken the hiat from Theſeus, — 
ſummer Night's Dream : 


hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

4 $o flu'd, fo ſanded; and their heads are hung 
„With cars that ſwerp away the morning dew. 

% Crook-knee'd and dew-lap'd like Theflalian bulls, 
% Slow in purſuii, but match'd in mouths like bells, 
Each under each; a cry more tuncable 

« Was never hallow'd to, avr chcer'd with horn.“ 


Sir Roger is ſo keen at this ſport, that he has been ow 
almoſt every day fince I came down; and upon the 
lain's offering to lend me his eaſy pad, J was prevailed 
on yeſterday morning to make one of the > 8 
was extremely pleaſed, as we rid along, to obſerve the 

— of all the neighbourhood towards my 
end, The _—_— ſons _ themſclves happy 
if they could ope 2 old knight as 
he paſſed by; "Shich generall Lone with a nod 
— and a kind of enquiry * their fathers aud 

es. 

After we had rid about a mile from home we came 
upon a large heath; and the ſportſmen began to beat. 
They had done fo for ſome time, when, as I wa ata 
little diſtance from the reſt of the company, I faw a hare 
out from a ſmall furze-brake, almoſt under my horſe's 
I marked the way the took, which I endeavoured 
to make the company ſenfivie of by extending my arm, 
but to no purpoſe, until Sir Roger, who Knows tha 
none of iny extraordinary motions are infignificaat, rode 
up to me, and aſked me, if puſs was gone that way?” 
Upon my avſwering * ves,” he immediately called in the 
and put them upon the ſcent. As they were 
„I heard one of — Fellows vs Lax os 
companioa. that it was a wonder they had uot loft all 
their ſport, for want of the fileat gentleman's crying 
% flole away.” 

This, with my averſion ah km made wp 
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almoſt within the reach of her enemies; when the hun. 
man, getting forward, threw down his pole before the 
dogs. They were now within eight yards of that game 
which they had been purſuing for almoſt as man 
= on the ſignal before - mentioned they all a ſud- 
ſtand, and though they continued opening as much 
as before, durſt not once attempt to paſs beyond the pole. 
At the fame time Sir Roger rode forward, and alighting, 
took up the hare in his arms; which he ſoon delivered 
up io one of his ſervants, with an order, if the could be 
Kept alive, to let her go in his great orchard; where it 
ſeems he has ſeveral of theſe priſoners of war, was live 
together in a very comfortable captivity. I was highly 
pleaſed to ſee the diſcipline of the pack, and the \ ot 
nature of the knight, who could not find in his 
to murder a creature that had given him fo much diver- 


T7 


As we were returning home, I remembered that Mon» 
fieur Paſchal, in his moſt excellent diſcourſe on the Mi- 
fery of Man, tells us, That all our endeavours after 
a tneſa proceed from nothing but a defire of being 
« furrounded by a multitude of perſons and affan 
« that may hinder us from looking into ourſelves; which 
« is a view we cannot bear.” He afterwards goes on to 
ſhew that our love of ſports comes from the fame reaſon, 
and is particularly ſevere upon hunting. What,“ ſays 
he, “ unleſs it be to drown thought, can make them 
„throw away ſo much time and pains upon a filly ant 
« mal, which they might buy cheaper in the market!” 
The foregoing refleftrn is —— juſt, when a man 
ſuffers his whole mind to be drawa iato his ſports, and 
altogether loſes himſelf in the woods, but does not affet 
thote who propoſe a far more laudable end for this exer- 
ciſe, I mean the preſervation of health, and keeping all 
the organs of the ſoul in a condition to execute her or- 
ders. Had that incompar#vlc perſon, whom I laſt quoted, 
been a little more indulgent to himſolf in this point, the 
world might have enjoyed him much longer; whereas, 
through too great an application ro his ſtudies in his 


youth, he contracted that ill habit of body, which, after 
a tedious 
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carried him off in the fortieth 


z2refious fickneſs, 
his nge: and the whole hiſtory we have of his until 


2 


en ume, is but one continued account of the behaviour 
& a noble ſoul ſtruggling under innumerable pains and 


. When the arguments preſs equally on 


fides in matters that are indiffcrent to us, the 
method is to give up ow ſelves to neither 


: I is with this temper of mind that I confider the ſub- 
ject of witchcraft, When I hear the relations that are 


M 3 


made 
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made from all parts of the world, not only from 

and Lapland, from the Eaſt and Welt Indies, but from 
every particular nation ia Europe, I cannot forbear 
thinkiag that there is ſuch an intercourſe and commerce 
with evil ſpirits as that which we expreſs by the name 
of witchcraft, But when I conſider that the iynorant 
and credulous parts of the world abound moſt in theſe 
relations, and that the perſons among us, who are ſup» 
Poled to engage in ſuch an iufe nal commerce, are peo» 
pie of a weak underſtanding and crazed imagination, and 
at the fame time reflect upon the many impoſtures and 
deluſions of this nature that have been detected in all 
ages, I endeavour to ſuſpend my belief until I hear more 
certain ccounts than any which have yet come to my 
knou lede. In ſhort, when I conſider the queſtion, 
whether the. e are ſuch perſons in the world as thoſe we 
call v itehes, my mind is divided beta cen the two oppo» 
fire opinions; of rather, to ſpeak my thoughts 


— freely, 
I belicve in general that there is, and has been, ſuch 2 


thing as witchcrafr; but at the ſame time can give as 
credit to any particular inſtance of it. 

I am engayed in this ſpeculation by ſome occurrences 
that I met with yeſterday, which I ſhall give my reader 
an account of at large. As I was walking with my 
friend Sir Roger by the fide of one of his woods, an old 
woman applied herſelf to me for m charity. Her dreſs 
— figure put me in mind of the following deſcription in 

Ways: 


« In a cloſe lane as I purſu'd my journey, 

* I ipy'd a wrinkled Hag, with age grown double, 

* Pi. King dry Hicks, and muniblig to herfelt, 

« Her eyes with ſcalcing rheum were gali'd and red; 

* Cold palſy ſhook her head; ber hands ſeem'd wither'd; 
* Ard on ker crouked (Lould-rs had the wrapp'd 

The tatter'd remaanis of an old ſtrip'd hanging, 

* Which ferv'd to keep her cartaſe trom the cold; 

« So there was nothing of a pirce avout her. 

Her lower weeds were all cer coarſely patch'd 

* With diff r-nt colour'd rags, black, u, white, yellow; 
Aud fecm'd to ſpeak variety of wretchednels, * 


* 
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As T was muſing on this deſcription, and comparing it 
with the object before me, the knigi.t rold me, that this 
very old woman had the reputation of a witch all over 
the country ; that her lips were obſerved to be always in 
motion, and that there was not a ſwitch about her houſe 
which her neighbours did not believe had carried her 
feral hundreds of miles. If ſhe chanced to tumble, 
they always fund ſticks or ſtraws that lay in the fig. re 
of a crois before her. If ſhe made any miſtake at church, 
x'd cryed Amen in a wrong place, they never failed to 
encludg that the was ſaying her prayers backwards. 
There was not a maid in the pariſh that would take a 
pin of her, though the thould offer a bag of money with 
x. She goes by the name of Moll WA, K 
the country ring wich ſeveral imaginary exploits whic 
xe palmed upon her. If the dairy-maid does not make 
her butter come to ſoon as ſhe ſhould have it, Moll 
White is at the bottom of the churn. If a horſe ſweats 
in the ſtable, Moll White has been upon his back. If a 
hare makes an unexpected eſcape from the hounds, the 
huntſman curſes Moll White. Nay, ſays Sir Roger, I 
have known the maſter of the pack upon ſuch an occa» 
fon, ſend one of his ſervants to ſce if Moll White had 
been out that morning. 

This account raiſed my curioſity fo far, that I begged 
my friend Sir Xoyer to go with me into he hovel, which 
frvod in a ſolitary corner under the fie of the wood. 
Upon our firſt entering, Sir Roger winked to me, and 
pointed at ſomething that ſtood behind the door, w hic 
upon looking th-t way, I found to be an old broomſta 
At the lame time he whiſpered me in the ear to take no- 
tice of a tabby cat that fat in the chimney- correr, which, 
as the old knight told me, lay under as bad a report as 
Moll White herſelf; for befides that Moll is faid ofren 
to accompany her in the ſam e ſhape, the cat is reported 
to have ſpoken twice or thrice in her life, and to have 
played ſeveral pranks above the capacity of an ardinary 
cat. 

| was ſecretly concerned to ſee human nature in fo 
much wretchedacts and diſgrace, but at the fame time 
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No. CXVIII. MONDAY, JULY 16. 


—— Hxret lateri lethalis arundo, Vir. 


The fatal dart 
Sticks in his fide, and rankles in his heart. Davozx. 


THIS agreeable ſeat is ſurrounded with ſo many plea» 
walks, which are ſtruck out of a wood, in the 


fin 
midſt of which the houſe ſtands, that one can hardly ever 


te weary of rambling from ove labyrinth of delight to 
mother. To one uſcd to live in a city the charms of the 
country are fo requiſite, that the mind is loſt in a certain 
tranſport which railes us above ordinary life, and is yet 
not ſtrong enough to be inconſiſtent wich tranquillity. 
This ftate of mind was I in, raviſhed with the murmur 
of waters, the whiſper of breezes, the ſinging of birds ; 
and whether I looked up to the heavens, down on the 
earth, or turned on the proſpects around me, ſtill ſtruck 
with new ſenſe of pleaſure ; when I found by the voice 
of my friend, who walked by me, that we had inſeafibly 
rolled into the grove facred to the widow. This wo- 
man, fays he, is of all others the moſt unintelligible ; ſhe 
ether deſigns to marry, or ſhe does not. What is the 


| hoſt perplexing of all,—ſhe doth not either ſay to her 


lovers ſhe has any refolution againſt that condition of 
life in general, or that ſhe danithes them ; but conſcious 
of her own merit, ſhe permits their addreſſes, without 
fear of any ill conſequence, or want of reſpect, from their 
rge or de'pair. She has that in her aſpect, againſt 
wh ch it is impoſſible to offend. A man whole — 
ue conſtantly bent upon fo agreeable an object, muſt be 
excuſed if the ordinary occurrences in converſation are 
below his attention. I call her indeed perverſe, but, 
aas why do I call her fo ? Becauſe her ſuperior merit is 
uch. that I cannot approach her without awe, that my 
haart is checked by too much efteem ; I am angry that 

r charms are not more acceſſible, that I am more in- 


died to worſhip than ſalute her; how often have I 


withed 
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that I might have an opportunity of 
Ref being e 

* ved } W 
Nan 
ſhe would have condeſcended to have ſome re. 
if it had not been for that watchful animal 


under the ſun, continued he, calling me 

„be ſure to ſet a mark upon confidents; 
the moſt impertinent. 
obſerve in them, is, that they aſſume to them. 
the perſuns whom they have in cher 
great fortune, and in wonderful 
of ſurpriſes, therefore full of ſuſpici ns of the 
leaſt indifferent rbing, particularly careful of new ac- 
of growing too tamiliar wich the old, 
her favourite woman, is every whit as careful 


ſe words, 
1 3 tendny os 

which we faw a young woman fitting at 
a perſonated ſullenneſs juſt over a tranſparent 
Oppoſite to her ſtood Mr. William, Sir 


maſter of the game. The knight whifpercd me, 


— 
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o theſe are lovers.” The huntſman looking — 
1 the ſhadow of the maiden in the ſtream, —** 


» dangey with: but alas ! whe" ſhe pleaſes to be 
® thou wilt alſo vaniſh——-Yc let me talk to 
© while the u doſt ſtav. T Il mv deareſt 
gt more d pend upon her than does 
® her abſence will make away with me 
I the offers to remove thee, I will j 
* waves to Ly ho'd on thee ; herſelf, 
® perſn, I muſt never embrace again. 
© you hear me without on-"ſmi'e———ſt is 00 
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which his miſtreſs ſtarted up, 
acroſ, the fountain and 
She half recovering from her fri 
charming voice unagi and wi 

plant, © I th ught how well you would drown yourſelf. 
No, no, you will not drown yourſelf until you have 
* taken leave of Suſan Holiday.” The huntſinan, 


Z 


j 


with a ecndernefs that the moſt paſhonate love, and 


with his cheek cloſ- to h rs, whiſpered the ſofteſt vows of 
kdelity in her ear, and cried, D» nt, my dear, beli.ve 
% word Kate Willow ſays ; ſhe is ſpiteful ad makes 
* ſtories, bccauſe the loves to hear me talk to hei ſclf for 
« your fake.” Look you there, quoth Sir Roger, do 

ſe there, all miſchief comes from conſidents But 

us not interrupt them; the maid is honeſt, and ihe 
man dares not be otherwiſe, for he knows I led her 
faher ; I will interpoſe in this matter, and haſten the 
wedding, Kate Willow is a witty miſchievous wench in 
the neighbourhood, who was a beauty; and makes me 
hope I ſhall ſee the perverſe widow in her condition. 


de was fo flippant with her anſwers tv all the honeft 


that came near her, aud fo very vain of her 
, 
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beauty, that ſhe has valued herſelf upon her hum 
until they are ceaſed. She therefore now makes it her 
bufine!s to prevent other voung women from being mare 
diſcrcet than the was herſelf; however, the ſaucy thi 
ſaid the other day well enough, © Sir Royer ang I 
„ make a match, for we are both deſpiſed by thoſe we 
% loved.” The huſſy has a great deal of power where. 
ever ſhe comes, and has her ſhare of cunning. 
However, when I reflect this woman, I do u 
know whether in the main I am the w. rſe for having 
loved her: whenever ſhe is recalled to my imaginating 
my youth returns, and I feel a forgotten warmth in my 
veins. This affliction in my life has ſtreaked all 
conduct with a ſoftneſs, of which I ſhould i 
have been incapable. It is owing, perhaps, to this dem 
image in my heart that I am 22 that I eafily 
forgive, and that many deſireable things are grown im 
my temper, which I ſhould not have arrived at by bener 
motives than the thought of being one day hers. Ian 
pretty well ſatisſied ſuch a paſſion as I have had is never 
well cured; and between you and me, I am often at u 
5 it has had ſome whimſical eſſect upon my braiaʒ 
for I frequently find, that in my moſt ſerious diſcourſe [ 
= ſpeech or odd phraſe 
that makes the company laugh: however, I cannot but 
allow the is a moſt excellent woman. When ſhe is in the 
country I warrant ſhe does not run into dairies, but reads 
upon the nature of plants; ſhe has a glafs bee-hive, and 
comes into the garden out of books to ſee them work, 
and obſerve the policies of their commonwealth. She 
underſtands every thing. I would give ten pounds to 
hear her argue with my friend Sir Andrew Freeport 
about trade. No, no, tur all ſhe looks fo innocent, a 
it were, take my word for it ſhe is no f. ol. T. 
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Na CXIX. TUESDAY, JULY 7. 


Urb-m quam dicunt Romam, Melibœe, putavi 
Stultus ego huic noſtræ ſimilem. Vins. 


Fool that I was, I 
Like Mantua. -*—- aj 


firſt and moſt obvious reflections which ariſe in 
a man who changes the city for the country, are 
ypon the different manners of the * 1 
with in thoſe two different ſcenes of life. man- 
ners I do not mean morals, but behaviour 
— they thew themſelves in the town and in the 


non Fo degrees a and grew troubleſome; the 


modiſh world found too too great a codſtraint in them, and 
have therefore thrown moſt of them afide. Converſa- 
non, like the Romiſh religion, was fo encumbered with 
how and ceremony, that it ſtood in need of a reforma- 
tion to retrench its fuperfluities, and reſtore it to its na · 


tural good ſenſe and beauty. Ar preſent therefore an 
unconſtrained carriage, and a certain openneſo of be» 
haviour, are the height of good-breeding. The faſhion- 
able world is grown free and eaſy; our manners fit more 
looſe upon us: nothing is ſo m ith as an agreeable ne- 
—ä— In a word, good - breeding thews itſelf moſt, 
where to an ordinary eye it appears the leaſt. 
If, after this, we look on the people of mode in the 
N country, 


8 
. 
; 
: 
1 
; 
ö 


They have no ſooner fetched themſelves up to the fauna 
of the polite world but the town has dropped them, and 
are nearer to the firſt ſtate of nature than to thoſe refine. 
ments which formerly reigned in the court, and ſtill pre- 
vail in the | a man that never 
converſed of 
A polite as many bows 
in half rtier for a week. 
There is iafi place and preced- 
2 1 than in an aſſembiy 
This rural is troubleſome to a man of 
5 eln 
me, and walk fi rr 


f 
; 
: 
= 


veral of his rable, that he might dri 
necording to ther re ve ranks and qualiti 
Will Wimble, who 


fields, ſtopped 1 came up to it; and 
upon my making figns to him to get over, told me, with 
a ſerious ſmile, that ſure I believed they had no manners 
in the cuuntry. 

There has happened another revolution in the point of 


ery 
extraordinary. It was certaialy one of the firſt diſtine- 
tions of a well-bred man, to expreſs every thing that had 
the moſt remote appearance of being obſcene, in modeſt 
terms and diſtant phraſes; whilſt the clown, who had 


no ſuch delicacy conception and expreſſion, , 
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No. CXX. WEDNESDAY, JULY iB. 
———Equidem credo, quia fit divinitus illis 
Inge nium ViRe. 


I think their breaſts with heav'nly ſouls infpir'd. 
D«voern, 


MY friend Sir Roger is very often merry with me 

upon my paſſing fo much of my time among 
his poultry. He has caught me twice or thrice 
after a bird's neſt, and ſeveral times fitting an hour or two 
together ncar a hen and chickens. He tells me he be- 
lieves I am perſonally acquainted with every fowl abour 
his houſe; calls ſuch a particular cock my favourite, and 
frequently complains that his ducks and geeſe have more 
of my company than himſelf. 

I muſt confeſs I am infinitely delighted with thoſe 
ſpeculations of nature which are to be made in a 
country - life ; and as my reading has very much lan 

books of natural hiſtory, I cannot forbear 
recollecting upon this occaſion the ſeveral remarks 
which I have met with in authors, and comparing them 
with what falls under my own obſervation : the argu» 
ments for Providence drawn from the natural hiſtory of 
animals being in my opinion demunſtrative. 

The make of every kind of animal is different from 
that of every other kind; and yet there is not the leaſt 
rurn in the muſcles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, 
which does not render them more proper for that parti» 
cular animal's way of life than any caſt or texture 
of them would have been. 

The moſt violent appetites in all creatures are luſt 
and hunger : the firſt is a perpetual call upon them 
- propagate their kind; the latter to preſerve them» 

ves. 

It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different degrees of 
care that deſcend trom the parent to the young, fo far 
as is abſolurely neceſſary for the leaving a poſterity. 
Fe 
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* wailing fort of cry, wlvch ſeemed rather to proceed 
* from the lots of her young one than the ſenſe of her 
„ own torments.“ 

But notwi hſtanding this natural love in brutes is 
much more violent and intenſe than in rational creatures, 
Providence- has taken care that it ſhould be no longer 
troublctome to the parent than it is uleful to the voung: 
for fo ſoon as the wants of the latter ceafe, the mother 
withdraws her fondneſs, and leaves them to provide for 
themſelves; and what is a very remarkable circum- 
ſtance in this part of inſtinct, we find that the love of 
the parent may be lengthened out beyond its uſual time, 
if the preſervation of the ſpecies requires it; as we may 
fee in birds that drive away their young as foon as they 
are able to get their livelihood, continue to feed 
them if they are tied to the neſt, or c ntined within a 
cage, or by any other means appear to be out of a cun- 
dition of ſupplying their own necetfities. 

This. natural love is obſerved in animals to aſcend 
from the young to the parent, which is nor at all neceſ- 
fary for the continuance of the ſpecies; nor indeed in 
reaſonable creatures does it riſe in any pr portion, as it 

ads itſelf downwards : for in all family affection, we 

nd pr tection granted and favours betowed, are greater 
motives tv love and tenderneſs than ſafety, benefits, or 
life received. 

One would wonder to hear ſceptical men diſputing 
for the reaſon of animals, and telling us it is only our 
pride and prejudices that will not allow them the ule of 
that faculty. 

Reaton ih vs itſelf in all occurrences of life; whereas 
the brute makes no diſcovery of ſ ch a talent, but in what 
immediately regards his own pretervation, or the conti- 
nuance of his tpecies. Animals in their generation are 
wiſer than the ſons of men; but their w iidom is confined 
to a few particulars, and lics in a very narrow Cc 
Take a brute out of his iuſtinct, and you find hum wholly 
dep ived of underſtanding. To uſe an inftiue that comes 
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With what caution does the hen provide herſelf a neſt 
in places unfrequented, and fr.e noiſe and diſ - 
turbauce! When the has laid her eggs in ſuch a man- 
ner that ſhe can cover them, what care does the rake in 
turning them f.equently, that all parts may partake of 
the vital warmth! When ſhe leaves them, to provide: 
for her neceſſary ſuſtenance, how punctually does ſhe 
return before they have time to cool, and become inca- 

of producing an animal! In the ſummer you ſee 

riv.ng herfcit greater freedoms, and quitting her 
care for above two hours together; but in winter, when 
the rigour of the ſeaſon would chili the principles of 
life, nd dettroy the young one, ſhe grows more 
duous in her attendance, and ftays away but half the 
time. When the birtu approaches, with how much 
nicety and attention does ſhe help the chick to break 
its prilon ! Not to take notice of her covering it from 
the injuries of the weather, providing it proper nou- 
riſhment, and teaching it ro help itſe:'f; nor to mention 
her fortaking the neſt, if after the uſual time of reck · 
oning, the young one does not make its appearance. A 
chemical operatioa could not be followed with greater 

art or diligence, than is ſcen in the hatching of a 
chick ; though there are many other birds that ſhew an 
infinitely greater ſagacity in all the forementioned par- 
tculars. 

But at the ſame time the hen that has all this ſeeming 
ing nuityv, which is indeed abſolutely neceſſary for the 
pro agation of the ſpecies, couſidered in other reſpecta, 
ts without the leaft glimmerings of thought or common 
ſenſe. She miſtake> a piece of chalk for an egg, and 
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| os upon it in the ſame manner; ſhe is inſenfible of any 
; Increaſe or diminution in the number of thoſe the lays : 


ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between her own and thoſe of 
another ſpecies; and when the birth appears of ever ſo 
different a bird, will cneriſh it for her own, In all theſe 
circumſtances, which do not carry an immediate regard 
nes of herſelf or her ſpecies, the is a very 
There is not, in my opiaion, any thing more myſte. 

rious 
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rious in nature than this inftin& in animals, which 
riſes above — 4 AY ſhort of ji 
cannot be accounted properties in matter; 
—— that 
cannot think it the faculty of an intellectual being. 
my own part, I look upon it as upon the principle 
vitation in bodies, which is not to be explained 
known qualities inherent m the bodies 
from any laws of mechaniſm, but, according to 
Notions | tary ay is an 

preſſion from the firſt „ and the divine 


ing in the creatures. 
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—— All is full of Jove. 
S I was walking this morning in the that 
Aon 21 — country pe” 


derfully 


to ſee the different workings of inftin 
by a brood of ducks. The young, 
immediately ran into it; 


while the ſtep-mother, with all imaginable anxiety, 
hovered about the borders of it, to call them out of an 
element that appeared to her fo and deſtrue- 


portions 
dern philoſopher, quoted by Monheur Bay le in his learned 


diſſertation on the ſouls of brutes, delivers the ſame opt» 
nion, though in a bolder form of wards; where he ſays, 
Ss Dezs 
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Deus off anima brutorum,” * God himſelf is the foul 
« of brutes.” Who can tell what to call that ſeeming 
ſagacity in animals, which directs them to ſuch food as 
is proper for them, and makes them naturally avoid 
whatever is noxi us or unwholeſume ! Tully has obſerved, 
that a lamb no ſooner falls from its mother, but mme- 
diately and of his own accord, applies itſelf to the teat. 
Dampier, in his travels, tells us, that when feamen are 
thrown upon any of the unknown coaſts of America, they 
never venture upon the truit of any tree, how tempting 
ſoever it may appear, unleſs they obſerve that it 1s 
marked with the pecking of birds; but fall on without 
any fear or apprehenſion where the birds have been be- 


But notwithſtanding animals have nothing like the 
uſe of reaſun, we fiad in them all the lower parts of our 
nature, the paſſions and ſenſes in their greateſt ſti ength 
and perfection. 


And here it is worth our obſcrvation, that all beaſts 


ee 
or hear; whilſt others that are of aſſiſtance 1 
man, have their nature ſoftened with ſomething mild 
and traftable, and by that means are qualified for a do- 
meſtic life. In this caſe the paſſions generally correſpond 
with the make of the body. We do not find the fury of 
alin in ſo weak and defencelefs an animal as a lamb, 
nor the meekneſs of a lamb in a creature fo armed for 
battle and aſſault as the lion. In the fame manner, we 
fiad that particular animals have a more or lefs exquiſite 
ſharpneſs and ſagacity in thoſe particular ſenſes which 
moſt turn to their advantage, and in which their ſafety 
and welfare is the moſt concerned. | 
Nor muſt we here omit that great variety of arms 


| wich which nature has differeatly fortified the bodies of 
ſeveral kind of animals; ſuch as claws, hoofs, and horns, 


i | 
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reeth and tuſks, a tail, a ſting, a trunk, or a 

It is likewiſe — 4111 that ek muſt be 

ſome hidden principle di what we reaſon, 

— animals in the uſe of theſe their wan? 

and teaches them to m the beſt advan. 

tage; becauſe natural! ves with 
part weapen 


{ 


— wee Az, and never ſaw the actions of 
their own ſpecies, them with 
their foreheads, 


rl A T 
« that it has not nor | as 2 mas, 
« or ſeveral other animals: nor if it had, would it, in 
« that ſtate and 1 ity of ing itſelf from one 


defectiv e, but at the fame time has ſhewn its wiſdom in 
the formation of that organ in which it ſeems chiefly u 
have failed. What is more obvious and ordinary 
« a mole! and yet what more palpable argument of Pr» 
s yidence than ſhe! The members of are ſo 
exactly fitted to her nature and manner of life : for ket 
« dwelling being under gre und where ing is to it 
» Hom whos tow — firred her with eyes, that 
„ naturaliſts can hardly agree whether ſhe has any 

at all or no. But for amends, what ſhe is of 
her defence and warning of danger, ſhe has very eminent 
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ly conferred upon her ; for ſhe is exceeding quick of 


armed 
« event to what purpoſe they 


« is fain to dig herſelf a dwelling there. And ſhe mak - 
« ing her way through fo thick an element, which will 


. . in his 
works, obſerves, that thoꝰ the mole be not totally blind, 
as is commonly thought, ſhe has not fight enough to diſ- 
tioguiſh particular objects. Her eye is faid to have but 
one humour in it, which is ſuppoſed to give her the idea 
ef light, but of nothing elſe 3 and is fo formed that this 
L Whenever the 


ſelf in her proper element. More fight would be uſeleſs 
to her, as none at all might be fatal. 

[ have only inſtanced ſuch animals as ſeem the moſt 
works of nature; and if Providence ſhews it · 
ſelf even in the blemiſhes of theſe creatures, how much 
more does it diſcover itſelf in the ſeveral endowments 
vhien it has variouſly beſtowed upon ſuch creatures as 
are more or leſs tiniſhed and completed in their ſeveral 
faculties, according to the condition of life in which they 
we poſted. 

I could 
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I could wiſh our royal ſociety would compile a body 


of natural hiftory, the beſt that could be gathered toge. 
ther from books and obſervations. If the feveral writers 
among them took each his particular ſpecies, and gave u 
a diſtinct account of its original, birth, and education; 
its policies, hoſtilities, and alliances with the frame and 
texture of its mward and outward and particu — 
thoſe that diſtinguiſh it from all other animals, wi 
their peculiar aptitudes for the ſtate of being in which 
Providence has placed them, it would be one of the beſt 
ſervices their ſtudies could do mankind, and not a little 
redound to the glory of the all wiſe Contriver. 

It is true, ſuch a natural hiſtory, after all the 
tions of the learned, would be infinitely ſhort and defec. 
tive. Seas and defarts hide millions of animals from our 
obſervation. . Innumerable arrifices and ftratagems are 
acted in the howling wilderncſs and in the great deep, 
that can never come to our knowledge. Beſides that, 
there are iafinitely more ſpecies of creatures which are 
not to be ſeen without, nor indeed with the help of the 
fincſt glaſſes, than of ſuch as are bulky enough for the 
naked eye to take hold of. However, from the confi- 
deration of ſuch animals as lie within the compaſs of our 
knowledge, we might eaſily frm a concluſion of the reſt, 
that the = variety of wiſdom and goodnefs ruus thro! 
the whole creation, and puts every creature in a condition 
to provide for its ſafety and ſubſiſtence in its proper ſa- 
don. 
Tully has given us an admirable ſketch of natural hiſ- 
tory, in his ſecond book concerning the nature of the 
—4 and that in a ſtile ſo raiſed by meta and de · 
fcriptions, that it lifts the ſubject above raillery and nũ- 
cule; which frequently fall on ſuch nice obſervations 
when they paſs thro? the hands of an ordinary writer. L 
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No. CXXII. FRIDAY, JULY 20. 


Comes jucundus in via pro vehiculo eſt. Punt, 
An 2greeable companion upon the road is as good as & 
coach, 


MAN's firſt care ſhould be to avoid the reproaches 
of his own heart; his next, to eſcape the cenſures 
of the world: if the laſt interferes with the former, it 
ought to be intirely neglected; but otherw:ſe there cannot 
de a greater fatisfa&tion to an honeſt mind, than to fee 
tale approbat ions which it gives itſelf ſeconded by the 
les of the public: a man is more ſure of his con- 
duet, when the verdict which he paſſes upon his own be- 
haviour is thus warranted and confirmed by the opinion 
of all that know him. 
My worthy friend Sir is one of thoſe who is not 
only at peace within himſelf, but beloved and eſteemed 
by all about him. He receives a ſuitable tribute for his 
2 r in — —— of af- 
ction and gcod-will, which are paid hi every one 
that lives within his — 2 1 due met with 
two or three odd inſtances of that —— which 
is ſhewn to the good old knight. would needs carry 
Will Wimble and myſelf with him to the county aſſiaes: 
2s we were upon the road Will Wimble joined a couple 
of plain men who rid before us, and converſed with them 
for ſome time; during which my friend Sir Rager ac- 


1 * 27 their characters. "a 
them, ſays he, that a ſpanie his 
oh, be rr = 


an honeſt man: he is juſt within the Game-Act, and 
qulified to kill an hare or a pheaſant; he knocks down 
a dinner with his gun twice or thrice a week; and by 
* that means lives much cheaper then thoſe who have not 
lo good an eſtate as himſelf. He would be a good neigh- 
bour if he did not deſtroy ſo many idges : in 
he is a very ſenſible man; ſhoots flying ; and has been 
leveral times foreman of the petty-jury. | 
Vor. II. O The 
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The other that rides along with him is Tom Touchy, 
a fellow famous tor taking the law of every » There 
is not one in the to vn where he lives that he has not 
ſued at a quarter · ieſſiuns. The rogue had once the im. 

ence to go to law 8 His head is full 
of colt;, damages, and eirctments 3 he plagued a 
of honeit gentiemen to long for a treſpals in — 
one of 1 until he was furced to ſell the 
it inc loſed to deiray the charges of the proſecut ion: his 
father left him four!core pounds a year : but he ba 
c cait”” and been cait fo otten, —_ 
thirty. I ſuppole he is going upon bulineſs of 
gs here 4 

As Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tam 
Touchy, Wul Winble and his two companions 
ſhort until we came up to them. After N paid the: 
reipefts to Sir Roger, Will told him that Mr. Touchy 
and he muſt appeal to him _ diſpute that aroſe be- 
tween them. Will it ſcems had been giving his fellow. 
traveller an account of his angling one day in ſuch a 
hole ; wien Tom Touchy, inftead of hearing out his 
ſtory, told him that r. ſuch an one, if he pleated, might 
take the law of him tor fiſhing in that part of the river. 
My friend Sir Koger heard them both, upon a round trot; 
and after having pauſed fome time told them, with the 
air of a man who would not give his judgment rufhly, 
that «© mucii might be faid cn both fades.” They were 
neither of them diffatisfied with the knight*s determine 
tion, becauſe neither of them found himielf in the wrong 
by it; upon which we made the beſt of our way to the 

rc. 

The court was fat before Sir Roger came; but not- 
withitanding all the juſtices had taken their phices upon 
the bench, they made room for the ol knight at the 
head of them; who for his reputation in the ccuntry 
took occ iſion to whitper in the Judge's car, © that he v 
« glad his lordſhip had met with lo muchi good —— 
« in his circuit.” I was liſtening to the procecd; 
the court with much attcnt.on, and inlinitely — 
with that great appearance aud ſolemni:- y h 8 
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ies ſuch a public adminiſtration of our 

5; when, after about an hour's fitting, I obſerved to 
ny great ſurpriſe, in the midſt of a trial, that my friend 
Sr — getting 4 ſpeak. I was in ſome pain 
for him, until 1 found he hal acquitted himielf of two 
or three: ſentences, with a look at much butne.s and 
pre: —_— 

Upon his firit riſing, the court was huſhed, and a ge - 
geri whiſper ran among the country people that Sir 
Roger * was up.” The ſpeech he made was ſo little to 
the purpol c, that I ſhall not trouble my readers with an 
xcount of it; and I believe was not to much defigned 
by the knight himſelf to inform the court, as to give 
um a figure in my eye, and keep up his credit in the 


d ſrous all who know Sir Roger are of giving him marks 
of their eſteem, When we were arrived upon the yerge 
of his eſtate, we ſtopped at a little inn to reſt ourſelves 
and our horſes. The man of the houſe had it ſeems been 
formerly a ſervant in the knight's family; and to do ho- 
nour to his old maſter, had ſome time fince, unknown 
to Sir Roger, put him up in a fign-poſt before the door ; 
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that he himſelf would he at the charge of it. Accord. 
ingly they got a painter by the knight's dĩrectĩont to add 
a pair of whiſkers to the face, and by a little aggrarz- 
tion of the features to change it into the Saracen's-head, 
I ſhould not have known this ſtory had not the im- 
keeper, upon Sir Roger's alighting, told him in 
hearing, that his honour's head was brought back » 
night with the alterations that he had ordered to be 
malle in it. Upon this my friend, with his utual cheer. 
fulneſs, related the particulars above-mentioned, and 
ordered the head to be brought into the room. I could 
not forbear diſcovering greater expreſſions of mirth than 
ordinary u the ap — this monſtrous face, 
under which, notwithitanding it was made to frown and 
ſtare in a molt extraordi manner, I could ſtill diſco. 
ver a diſtant reſemblance ot my old friend. Sir Roger, 
upon ſering me laugh, deſired me to tell him truly if 1 
thought it poihible for people to know him in that dif. 

iſe. I at firſt kept my uſual filence ; but upon the 
night's conjuring me to tell him whether it was not till 
more like himſelf than a Saracen, I compoſed my coun- 
tenance in the beſt manner I could, and replicd, that 
&« much might be faid on both ſides. 

Theſe ſeveral adventures, with the knight's behaviour 
in them, gave me as pleaſant a day as ever I met with 
in any of my travels. L 


No. CXXIII. SATURDAY, JULY 21. 


Doctrina ſed vim promovet inſitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant : 
Utcunque defecere mores, 


Dedecorant bene nata culpæ. Hor, 
Yet the beſt blood by learnigg is refin'd, 


And virtue arms the ſolid mind; 
Whilſt vice will ſtain the nobleſt race, 
And the paternal ſtamp deface. Axon. 


S I was yeſterday taking the air with my friend 
Sir Roger, we were met by a freſh-coloured 
young man who rid by us full ſpeed, with a couple 
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ſrrants behind him. Upon my inquiry who he was, Sir 
Roger told me that he was a young gentleman of a conſi- 
derable eſtate, who had been educated by a tender mo- 
tier that lived not many miles from the place where we 


were, She is a $ but 
775755 has made him 
for nothing. She quickly found that 12 px 


4 


and elder brothers, who either from their own reflecting 
the eſtates they are born to, and therefore thinking 
if ocher accomplithments unneceſſary, or from hearing 
tacle notions frequently inculcated to them by the flat- 
tery of their ſervants and domeſtics, or from the ſame 
fooliſh thought prevailing in thoſe who have the care 
their ion, are of no manner of uſe but to 
their tamilies, and tranſmit their lands and houſes wn a 
line to poſterity. 
This makes me often think on a ſtory I have heard of 
two friends, which I ſhall give my reader at large, under 
feigned names. The moral of it may, I hope, be uſe- 
fu;, chough there arc ſome circumſtances which make jt 
rather appear like a novel than a true ſtory. 
Eudoxus and Lecntine began the world with 
_ They were both of them men 2 
and great virtue, T cuted thrir ſtudics t 
in their earlier A into ſuch a friend 
as laited to the end of their lives. Eudoxus, at his 
ſetting cut in the world, threw himſclf into a court, 
wire by his natural endowments and his acquired abili- 
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tine, on the contrary, ſought all opportunities of im. 
proving his mind by ſtudy, converfation and travel. He 
was not only acquainted with all the fciences, but with 
the moſt eminent profeſſors of them throughout Europe. 
He kn.w perfectly well the intereſts of its pripces, with 
the cuſtums and faſhions of their courts, and could ſcarce 
mert with the name of an extraordinary perſon in the 
Gazette whom he had not either talked to or ſeen. In 
ſhort, he had fo well mixed and digeſted his knowledge 
of men and becks, that he made one of the moſt ac. 
compliſhed p=rions of his age. During the whole courſe 
of his ſtudics and travels he kept up a punctual cori. 
pondence with Eudoxus, who often made himſelf accept. 
able to the principal men about court by the intelligence 
which he received from Leontine. hen they were 
both turned of ferty, an age in which, according to Mt. 
Cowley, © there is no dallying with lite, they deter. 
min«d, purſuant to the reſolution they had taken in the 
beginning of their lives, to retire, and pals the remain- 
der of th. ir days in the country. In order to this, they 
both of them marricd much about the ſame time. Leon- 
tine, with his own and his wife's fortune, bought a fam 
of three hundred a year, which lay within the neigh- 
bourhood of his friend Endoxus. who had purchaicd an 
eltatc of as many thovitands. They were both of them 
fathers about the fare time, Eudoxus having a fon bem 
to him, and Leen: ine a daughter; but to the unipcakr- 
ble grief of the latter, his young wife, in whem all tis 
happ.a-tfs was wrapt up, died in a few days after the 
birth of her daughter. His affliciicon would have been 
miupper:+ble, hid net he been comferted by the daily 
vilits and converſations of his friend. As they were 
one day talking ther with their u. ual intiniacy, Lecn- 
tine, cunfidering how incapable lie was of giving his 
daught-r u proper cucation in his own heuſe, and Eu- 
doxus rej ctin;” en th. ordinary behaviour of a ſon who 
kncus hin:icli it by the heir of a great eſtate, they both 
aged uon an exckiiige of children, numely, that the 
buy ſhould be bred up with Leontine as his fon, and 
Eli the girl ſhould live with Eudcoxus as his 2 
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dog wo each of them arrived at years of diſcre- 
tion. e wife of Eudoxus, knowing that her fon 
could not be fo advantageouſly brought up as under the 
care of Leontine, and conſidering at the tame time that 
he would be perpetua ly under her own eye, was by de- 
grees prevailed upon to fall in with the project. She 
therefure took Leonilla, for that was the name of the 
irl, and educated her as her own daughter. The two 
ends on each fide had wrought themielves to tuck an 
habitual tenderneſs for the children who were under 
their direct ion, that each of them had the real 
of a father, where the title was but imaginary. Florio, 
the name of the young heir that hved wich Leontine, 
though he had all the duty and affection imaginable tor 
his ſuppoſed parent, was taught to rejoice at the fight 
of Eudoxus, who viſited his friend very frequently, and 
was dictated by his natural affect ion, as well as by the 
rules of prudence, to make himlclt eſteemed and belov- 
ef by Florio. The boy was now old enough to know 
his tuppoted father's circumſtances, and that therefore 
he was to make his way in the world by his own induſ- 
tre. This confideration grew (tronger in him every day, 
and produced fo good an etfett, that he applied himielt 
vitu more than ordinary attention to the purſuit of every 
thing which Leontine recommended to hun. His natu- 
ral abilities, which were very good, aſſiſted by the direc- 
tion of lo excellent a counſellor, enabled him to make a 
quicker progrets than ordinary through all the parts of 
his education. Betore he was twenty years of age, 
haring tinithed his ſtudies and exerciſes with great ap- 
plauſe, he was removed from the univerſity to the inns 
ot courts, where there are very few that make them- 
tlves confiderable proficients in the ſtudies of the place, 
wo know they ſliall arrive at great eſtates without them. 
Tais was not Florio's caſe ; he found that three hundred 
2 year was but a poor eſtate for Leontine and himfelf to 
live upon, to that he ſtudied without intermiſſion until he 
ur a very good infight into the conſtitution and laws 
61 2 


country 
: I ſhould 
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I ſhould have told my reader, that whilſt Flcrio l 
t -father, he was — m ac. 
e gueſt in the family of Eudoxus, where he becany 
acquainted with Leonilla from her intancy. His ac- 
| ich her 


in 
all thoſe arts and improvements that are LS raue 


a man's uu fortune, and give him a in his 
country, ſecretly tormented with that which 
burns with the greateſt tury in a virtuous and noble 


heart, when he received a ſummons from Lecn- 
tine to repair to him in the country the next day. Fer 
it ſeems Eudoxus was ſo filled with the report of his ſon's 
reputation, that he could no — 1 
himicif known to him. The —_— his arri 

at th- houſe of his ſuppoſed father, 

that Eudoxus had * great importance to com- 


s took him by the hand, after the firſt ſalutes were 
ov.r, and conduct. d him into his cloſet. He there 
ens = in the won Rene of and 

ation, concluding after _ manner: I have 
1 no other way left of acknowledging my gratitude to 
« Leomtine, * ———ůů * — He 
« ſhall not loſe the pleaſure ot being your father by the 
« difcovery I have made to you. Leonilla too ſhall be 
« ſtill my daughter: her filial piety, though miſplaced, 
4 has been fo exemplary that it deferves the greateſt te- 
« ward I can conter upen it. Vcu ſhall have the 
« ſure of ſexing a great «ſtate fail to you, which you 

* would 
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« would have loſt the reliſh of had you known elf 
« born to it. Continue only to deferve it in ſame 
« manner you did before you were poſſeſſed of it. I have 
« left your mother in the next room. Her heart yearns 
« towards you. She is making the fame diſcoveries to 
« Leonilla which I have made to 8 F lorio was 


o oy:rwhelmed with this of 1 that 
he was not able to make a reply, but t himſelf 
down at his father's feet, and amidſt a flood of tears, 
kiſſed and embraced his knees, aſking his bleſſing, and 

g in dumb ſhow thoſe ſentiments of love, duty, 
and gratitude that were too big for utterance. To con- 
clude, the happy pair were married, and halt Eudoxus's 
«tate ſettled upon them. Leontine à d Eudoxus paſſed 
the remainder of their lives together; and received in 
the dutiful and affectionate behaviour of Florio and Leo- 
nilla the juſt recompence, as well as the natural effects, 
of that care which they had beſtowed upon them in t 


* L 
No. . ONDAY, JULY 23. 


Miya Bice, Ai x2x00. 
A great book is a great evil, 


AVE who publiſhes his works in a 
an infinite advantage over one who 
tus writings to the world in looſe 
rom: We do not expect to meet with 
xy volume, until after ſome heavy pream 
veral words of courſe, to pre the reader for what 
follows: nay, authors have eſtabliſhed it as a kind of 
rule, that a man ought to be dull ſometimes ; as the 
moſt ſevere reader makes allowances for many reſts and 
nodding-places in a voluminous writer. This gave oc- 
taſion to the famous Greek proverb which I have choſen 
for my motto, © that a great book is a great evil. 
On the contrary, thoſe who publiſh their thoughts in 
diftin&t ſheets, and as it were by piece-meal, 5 
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of theſe advantages. We muſt immediately fall ints 
ſubject, and treat every part of 1 — 
our popers are thrown by as dull and inſipid : our mas, 
ter mult lie clote together, and cither be wholly new i 
itſelf, or in the turn it receives from our expreſlions, 
Were the hooks of our bcft authors thus to be retailed 
to the public, and every page ſubmitted to the taſte of 
forty or fifty thouſand readers, I am afraid we thould 
complain of many flat expreſſions, trivial obſervations, 
beaten topics, and comn . on thoughts, which go off very 
well in the lump. At the fame time, notwithſtanding 
ſome papers may be made up of broken hints and ine. 
' a ſketches, it is often expected that every ſheet ſhould 
a kind of treatile, and make out in what it 
wants in bulk : that a point of humour be worked 
up in all its parts; and a fubjet touched upon in its 
moſt eſſential articles, without the itions, tautols. 
da that are indulged to longer la, 
. ordi 


I cannot think that the difficulty of furniſhing out & 
parate papers of this nature, has hi authors from 
communicating their thoughts to the world after ſuch 3 
manner: though I muſt confeis I am amazed that the 
preſs ſhould be only made uſe of in this way by news 
writers, and the zealots of partics; as if it were not 
more advantageous to mankind, to be inſtructed in 
dom and virtue, than in politics; and to be 
fathers, huſbands, and ſons, than counſellors 
men. Had the philoſophers and great men of 
who took fo much pains in order to inſtru-: 
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md leave the world wiſer and better than they found it ; 
had they, I fay, been poſſeſſed of the art of printing, 
there is no queſtion but they would have made fuch an 
avantace of it, in dealing out their lectures to the pub- 
lic. Our common prints would be of great uſe were 
they thus calculated to diffaſe good ſenfe through the 
bulk of a people, to clear up their underſtandings, ani- 
mate their minds with virtue, diſſipate the ſorrows of a 
—_— or unhead the mind from its more ſevere 
ledge 


oyments with innocent amuſements. When know- 

, inſtead of being bound up in books, and kept in 
libraries and retirements, is thus obtrude4 upon the 
lic ; when it is canvaſſed in every aſſembly, and expoſed 
upon table; I cannot forvear reflecting upon that 
palſige in the Proverbs : « Wiilom crieth without, the 
« uttcreth her voice in the ſtreets ; ſhe crieth in the chief 
« place of concourſe, in the openings of the gates. In 
« the city the uttereth her words, faying, how long, ye 
« {imple ones will ye love ſunplicity? and the ſcorners 
« delight in their ſcorning? and tools hate knowledge? 

The many letters which come to me from perſons of 
the beſt lenſe in both ſexes, for I may pronounce their 
characters from their way of writing, do not a little en- 
courage me in the profecution of this my undertaking « 
befi./es that my book!eller tells me, the demand for theſe 
my papers increates daily. It is at his inſtance that I 

continue my rural ſpeculations to the end of this 
month ; ſeveral having made up ſeparate lets of them, as 
they have done before of thoſe relating to wit, to operas, 
to points of morality, or ſubjects of humour. 

— not at all mortificd, when ſometimes I fe 
works thrown aſide by men of no taſte nor ing. 
Tacre is a kind of heavineſs and ignorance that hangs 
upon the minds of ordinary men, which is too thick 
knowledge to break through. Their touls are not to be 
enlightened, 


Nox atra cava circumvolat umbri. Vine, 
Dark night ſurrounds them with her hollow ſhade. 


To 
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To theſe I muſt apply the fable of the mule, that after 
having contulted many oculiſts for the bettering of his 
fight, was at lait provided with a pair of tpectacles; 
but upon his endeavouring to make ule of them, his mo- 
ther told him very prudently, “ that tpectacies, though 
« they might help rhe cyc of a man, could be of no uk 
« to a mole.” It is nut therefore for the benefit of 
moles that I publiſh thete my daily eff:ys. 

But betides ſuch as are moles through ignorance, there 
are others who are moles through envy. As it is faidin 
tlie Latin proverb, * that one man is a wolt to mother; 
fo, generally ſpeaking, one author is a mole to another 
author. It is mmputiible for them to diicover beauties 
in one another's works ; they have eyes only for ſpots 
and blemithes : they can indeed tee the light, as it is laid 
of the animals which are their namefakes, but the idea 
of it is painful to them; they immediately ſhut ther 
eye upon it, and withdraw themiclves into a wiitul ob- 
fſcurity. I have alrcady caught two or three of theie 
dark undermining vermin, and intend to make a firing 
of them, in order to hang them up in one of my papers, 


as an example to all uch voluntary moles. c 
No. CXXV. TUESDAY, JULY 24. 


Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis aſſueſcite bella: 

Neu patriæ validas in viſcera vertite vires, Vine. 

Embrace again, my ſons, be foes no more, 

Nor ſtain your country with her childrens gore. 
Darss. 


Men — Sir Roger, when we are _— 
the malice of parties, very frequent] us 
an accident that warden you him 4 — {chool- 
boy, which was at a time when the feuds ran high be- 
tween the cound-heads and cavaliers. This worthy 
knight, being then but a ftripling, had occaſion to in- 
quire which wa, the way to St. Anne's-lane, upon which 
the perſon whoin he ſpoke to, inſtead of anſwering his 
— called him a young popiſh cur, ama 
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who had made Anne a faint > The boy, being in ſome 
confuſion, inquired of the next he met, which was the 
my to Anne's-lane ; but was called a prick-cared cur 
for his pains, and inſtead of being ſhewn the way, was 
told that ſhe had been a faint betore he was born, and 
would be one after he was hanged. Upon this, ſays Sir 
Roger, I did not think fit to repeat the former queſtion, 
but going into every lane in the neighbourhood, aſked 
what they called the name of that lane. By which in- 
genious artifice, he found out the place he inquired af- 
ter, without giving offence to any party. Sir Roger ge- 
{erally cloſes this narrative with refl.ctions on the miſ- 
chicf that parties do in the country; how they ſpoil 
good neighhourhood, and make honcit gentlemen hate 
ene ano her ; befides that they manifeſtiy tend to the pre- 


judice of the land-tax, and the deſtruction of the game. 


There cannot a greater ju gent hefal a country than 
ſuch a dreadtul ſpirit of divition as rends a government 
into two diſtinct people, and makes them greater 
tangers and more averſe to one another, than if tlie 
were actually two different nations. The effects of fuch 
2 diviſion are pernicious to the laſt degree, not only with 
rezard to thute advantages which they give the common 
enemy, but to thote private cvils which they procuce in 
the heart of almoſt every particular p<rion. This influ- 
exce is very tatal hath to mens morals and their under- 
findings ; it finks the virtue of a nation, and not only 
ſv, but deſtroys even common ſenſe. 

A furious party-ſpirit, when it razes in its full vio- 
lence, exerts itfelf in civil war and bloodſhed ; and 
when it is under its greateſt reſtraints, naturally breaks 
out in falſehodd, detraction, calumny, and a partial ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. In a word, it fills a nation with 
bleen and rancour, and extinguitſhes all the fecds of 
good-nature, compaſſion, and humanity. 

Plutarch favs very finely, that a man ſhould not allow 
timſelf to hate even his enemies, becauſe, ſays he, if 
you indulge this paſſion in ſome occaſions, it will riſe of 

in cthers ; if you hate your enemies, you will 
contract ſuch a vicious _ of mind, as by degre-s will 
break 
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break out thoſe who are your friends, or thoſe wha 
— © you. I might here obſerve how ad. 
mirably this precept of morality, which derives the ma. 
lignity of hatred trum he paſſion itſelf, and not from its 
object, anſwers to that great rule wiiich was diftated to 
the world about an hundred years before this philog 
wrote ; but inſtead of that, I ſhall only take notice, 
with a real griet of heart, that the minds of many goed 
men among us app-car ſoured with party-principles, and 
alienated from one another in ſuch a manner as ſeems to 
me altogether inconfiltent with the dictates either of 
reaſon or religion. Zeal for a public cauſe is apt to 
breed paiſions in the hearts of virtuous pertons, to which 
tie regard of their on private intereſt would never have 
hetrayed them. 

It this party- ſpirit has fo ill an effect on our morals, 
it has likewitc a very great one upon our judg;aents. 
We often hear a poor inſipid paper or pamphlet cried 
up, and ſumctimes a noble piece depreciated, by thoſe 
was are of a different principle from the author. Oue 
who is aftuate4 by this ſpirit is almoſt an incapa- 
city of diicerning either real blemiſhes or ties. A 
man of merit in a different principle, is like an objeſt 
ſeen in two different mediums, thit appears crooked or 
broken, however ſtraight and int re it may be im itſell. 
For this reaſon there is ſcarce 2 perſon of any figure in 
England, who does not go by two contrary characten, 
as cppolite to one another as light and darkneſs. Know- 
ledge and learning ſutfer in a particular manner from this 
ſtrange prejudice, which at pretent prevails amongſt al 
ranks and degrees in the Britiſh-nation. As men far- 
merly became eminent in learned ſocieties by their parts 
and acquiſitioas, they now diſtinguith themiclves by the 
warmth and violence with which they eſpouſt their re- 
— parties. Books are valucd upon the like conk- 

crations; an abuſive ſcurrilous ſtyl. s tor ſatire, 
and a dull ſcheme of party notions is called fine writings 

There is one picce of ſophiſlry praftiſced by both fides, 
and that is the taking any ſcandalous ſtory that has bers 
ever whiſpered or invented of a private man, for a known 
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undoubted truth, and raiſing ſuitable ſpeculations upon 
it. Calumnics that have been never proved, or have 
deen often refuted, are the ordinary poitulatums of theſe 
infamous ſcribblers, upon which they proceed as upon 
arſt 
they they are falſe, or at beſt very doubtful. When 
have laid thete toundations of tcurrility, it is no 
wonder that their ſuperſtructure is every way aniwerable 
to them. If this ſhameleis practice cf the preſent age 
edures much longer, praiſe ard repreach will ceaſe to 
be motives of action in men. 

There are certain pericds of time in all 
when this inhuman ſpirit prevails. Italy was long torn 
in pieces by the Gueltes and Gibellines, and France by 
thote who were for and againſt the league: but it is very 
unhappy for a man to be burn in ſuch a ſtormy ard tem- 
ſeaſon. It is the reſtleſs ambition of artful men 
that thus breaks a people into fations, and draws ſeve- 
ral well-meaning perſons to their intereſt by a ſpecious 
concern for their country. How many honeſt minds are 
filled with uncharitable and barbarous notions, cut of 
their zeal for the public good ? What cruelties and out- 
nges would not they commit againſt men of an adverſe 
party, whom they would honour and eſteem, if inftead 
of conſidering them as they are repreſented, they knew 
them as they are? Thus are perſons of the greateſt 
prohi:y ſeduced into ſhameful errors and prejudices, and 
made had men even by that nobleſt of principles, the 
ve of their country. I cannot here for bear mentioning 
the famous Spaniſh proverb, If there were neither 
© fools nor knaves in the world, all people would be of 
one mind.” 

For my own part, I could heartily wiſh that all honeſt 
men would enter into an aſſociation, for the fupport of 
ene another againſt the endeavours ct thoſe whom they 
ought to look _ as their common enemies, whatſoever 
kde may belong to. Were there fuch an honeſt 
body of neutral forces, we ſhould never ſee the worſt of 
men in great figures of life, becauſe they are uſcſul to a 
party; nor the beſt _ becauie they are above 

2 practiſing 


— granted by all men, — in their hearts 
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ifing thoſe methods which would be grateful to their 
ion. We ſhould then fingle every criminal out of the 
herd, and hunt him down, however tormidable and over. 
grown he might appear: on the contrary, we ſhould ſhel- 
ter diſtreſſed innocence, and defend v C44 however beſet 
with contempt or rilicule, envy ordctamation. In ſhort, 
we ſhould not any longer our fellow-ſubjefts a 
Whigs or Tories, but ſhould make the man of merit 
our friend, and the villain our enemy. Cc 


No. CXXVI. WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 


Tros Rutuluſve fuat, nullo diſcrimine habebo. 


Vine. 
Rutulians, Trojans, are the ſame to me. Davos, 


N eſterday's I propoſed, that the honeſt 
I —_ 2 enter into a K ind of aſſocia- 
tion for the defence of one another, and the confuſion 
of their common enemics. As it is deſigned this neutral 
body ſhuuld act with a — to nothing but truth and 
equity, and diveſt themſcives of the little heats and pre- 
poſſeſſions that cleave to parties of all kinds, I have 
pared for them the following form of an aſſociation, 
which may expreſs their intentions in the moſt plain and 
ſunple manner. 

« We whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed do ſo- 
4 lemnly declare, that we do in our conſciences believe 
&« two and two make four; and that we ſhall adjudge any 
« man whatloever to be our enemy who endeavours to 
« perſuade us to the contrary. We are likewiſe ready 
« to maintain with the hazard of all that is near and 
« dear to us, that fix is leſs than ſeven in all times and 
4 zl] places ; and that ten will not be more three years 
« hence than it is at preſent. We do alſo firmly de- 
« clare, that it is our reſolution as long as we live to 
« call black black, and white white. And we — 
« all eccaſions cppoſe ſuch perſons that u 
« the year ſhall "I black white, cr Shit black, with 
«& the utmoſt peril oi our lives and toi tunes. EM 
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Were there ſuch a combination of honeſt men, who 
without any regard to places, would endeavour to extir- 


on and intereſt of the other; 
— , that are for i 


fubmiſhon to their leaders ; err 
nous party - pirit extinguiſhed ich me y in time ex- 
Ir the nations 


himſelf in making room for merit, by throwing 
— worthleſs and depraved part of mankind from 
thoſe conſpicuous ſtations of life to which they have bern 
ſometimes advanced, and all tuis without n 


count of a very active little animal, which I think he calls 
the Ichneumon, that makes it the whole buſineſs cf his 
life to break the eggs of the crocodile, which he is alwa 
in farch after. his inſtinct is the more remarkab 
becauſe the Ichneumcn never feeds upon the eggs he has 
broken, nor any other way finds his account in them. 
Were it not not for the inceſſant labours of this induſ- 
tricus animal, Egypt, ſays the hiſtorian, would be 
over-run with crocodiles ; tor the Ægyptians are fo far 
from deſtroying thoſe pernicious creatures, that they 
werſhip them as geds. 

It we look into the behaviour of ordinary partizans, 
we ſhall find them far from reſembling this diſintereſtet 
animal, and rather acting after the example of the wild 
Tartars, who are ambitious of ing 2 man of the 
molt extraordinary prom enmngy ts, as think - 
ed 4 eceaſc the ſame talents, whatever pct 
whey qualified him for, enter of courſe into his deſtreycr. 

As in the whole train of my I have en- 
Gazrourcd as much as I am able to extinguiſh that per- 

P 3 nicious 
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nicious ſpirit of paſſion and prejudice, which rages with 
the 9 in all ies, I am ſtill the more de. 
firous of doing ſome good in this particular, becauſe I 
obſerve that the ſpirit of party reigns more in the coun. 
than in the town. It here contracts a kind of br 
tality and ruſtic fierceneſs, to which men of a politer con. 
ver{ition are wholly ſtrangers. It extends itielf even to 
the return of the bow and the hat; and at the fame time 
that the heads of parties preſerve towards one another an 
outward thuw of good-breecling, and keep up a 
intercourte of civihtics, their tools that are di n 
thele outlying parts will nct fo much as mingle together 
at a cock- match. This humour fills the country with 
ſeveral perioclical meet ngs of whig jockies and tory fun- 
hunters ; not to mention the innumerable curſes, fromm, 
and whitpers it produces at a quarter- ſeſſions. 

I do not know whether I have oblerved in any of my 
former papers, that my fricnd Sir Roger de Coverleyand 
dir Qndreww Freeport are of different principles, the firſt 
ot them inclined to the landed and the other to the mo- 
nied intereſt. This humour is fo moderate in each of 
them, than it procee.ls no farther than to an 2 
raillery, which very often dixerts the reſt of the club. I 
had however that the knight is a much ſtronger Tory in 
the country than in town, which, as he has told mein 
my ear, is abſolutely neceiſary for the keeping TY in- 
tereſt. In all our journey from London to his houſe we 
did not fo much as hait at a whig-inn; or if by chance 
the coachman ſtopped at a wrong place, one of Sir Koger's 
lervants would ride up to his maſter full ſpecd, and whik 
per to him that the n.after of the houſe was againſt tuck 
an one in the laſt clection, This often betrayed us into 
hard beds and bad cheer ; for we were rot fo inquiſitive 
about the inn as the innkerper; and provided our land- 
lurd's principles were found, did not take any notice ef 
the Ralenefo of his proviſions. This I found ſtill the 
more incenvenient, becauic the better the hoſt was, the 
worſe generaily were his accommedations ; the fellow 
krowing very weil that thoſe who were his iriends would 
take up with coaric diet and an hard ldging. Fer theke 
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reaſons, all the while I was upon the road I dreaded en- 
ing into an houſe of any one that Sir Roger had ap- 
for an huneſt man. 

Since my ſtay at Sir Rorer's in the country, I daily find 
more inſtances of this narrow party humour. Being upon 
the bowling-green at 2a neigahouring market-town the 
other day, tor that is the place where the genilemen on 
one ſide meet once a werk, I obierred a ſtranger among 
them of a better preſence and genterler behaviour than 
ordinary; but was much furpruted, that notwithſtanding 
he was a very fair better, nobody wou:d take him up. 
But upon inquiry I found, that he was one who had given 
a diſagreeable vote in a former parliament, for which rea- 
ſon there was not a man upon that bowling-green wi 
would have ſo much correſpondence with him as to win 
his money of him. 

Ameng other inſtances of this nature, I muſt not omit 


one which concerns mvielf. Will Wimnble was the other 


day relating icveral ſtringe ſtories that he had picked vp 
nobody Knows where of a certain great man; and upon 
my Raring at amn, 75 one that wis furprued to hear 
ſuch things in the country, which had never been ſo 
much as whit pered in the town, Will ſtopped ſhort in 
the taread of his ducourte, and aitcr dimmer afl. ed my 
friend Sir Koger in his car it he was ture that I was not 
a fnatic. 
It gives me a ſericus concern to ſce ſuch a ſpirit of 
n in the country; ro: only as it ucttroys virtue 
and common ſenſe, and renders us in a manner barba- 
nans towards one another, but as it perpetuates our ani- 
meſitics, widens our breaches, and tranimics our pretent 
paſſions ani prejudices to our poſterity. For my own 
part, I am ſometimes afraid that I diſcover the cis of 
a civil war in thete cur diviiens; and theretere cannot 
but bewail, as in their firit principies, the mucries and 
lic ui our children. | C 


THURSDAY 
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No. CXXVII. THURSDAY, JULY a6. 


—— Quantum eſt in rebus inane ? PAS. far, 
How much of emptineſs we find in things ! 


T is our cuſtom at Sir Roger's the coming inef 
I the poſt, to fit about a „ — 
knight read Dyer's letter; which he docs with "nk 


tacles upon his noſe, and in an audible voice, 
very often at thoſe little ſtrokes of f:tire, which are 
frequent in the writings of that author, I 
communicate to the knight fuch packets as I rein 
under the quality of e 7ator. The following lu 
chancing to pleale him more than ordinary, I ſhall pub 
lith it at his requeſt. 


Air. Spectater, 
Wo have diverted the town almoſt a whole mon 
0 at the nce of the country, it is now high time 
© that you ſhould give the country their r-vevge. Since 
your withdrawing from this place, the i:ir tex are rm 
_ © into great extravagamcics. Their petticoats, which 
© began to heave and {well before you left us, are now 
© blown up into a moſt enormous concave, and riſe en 
day more and more: in ſhort, Sir, ince our wome 
© know themſelves to be out of the eye of the Shectas 
© they will be kept within no compaſs. You 
© them a little too ſoon, for the modeſty of their ha 
© dreiles; tor as the humcur of a fick perſon is often 
© driven out of one limb into another, their ſuperſa 
of ornaments, inſtead of being intirely baniſhed, feems 
© only fallen from their heads upon their lower 
ex hat they have loft in height they make up in breadth 
and contrary to all rules of architecture widen the fous 
dat ions at the ſame time that they ihorten the ſuper 
© itructure, Were thcy, like Spaniſh jennets, to impreg 
nate by the wind, they could not have thought ons 
more proper invention. But as we do not yet hear aj 
© pariicular wit in this petticeat, or that it contains 
1 
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t any thing more than what was ſuppolcd to be in thote of 
——— we are — r 4p a lols about it. 

The women give out, in defence of theſe wide bot- 
«toms, that they are airy, and very proper for the ſca- 
«fon; but this I look upon to be only a pretence, and a 
« piece of art, for it is well known we have not had a 
more moderate fummer theſe many years, to that it is 
certain the heat they complain of cannot be in the 
« weather : bclides, I would fain aſk theſe tender conſt i- 
« tutioned ladies, why they ſhould require more cooling 
than their mothers before them? 

«I find ſeveral ſpeculative perfons are of opinion that 
c our ſex bas of late years been very ſaucy, and that the 
6 petticoat is made ute of to keep us at a diſtance. 
It is moſt certain that a woman's honour cannot be 
© better intrenched than after this manner, in circle 
© within circle, amid ſuch a variety of out-works and 
lines of circumvallation. A female who is thus inveſt- 


le in whale-bone is ſufficiently ſecured againit the ap- 


©proaches of an ill-hred fellow, who might as well think 
of Sir George Etherege's way of making love in a tub, 
as in the midſt of ſo many hoops. 

© Among theſe various conjectures, there are men of 
© ſaperititious tempers, who look upon the hoop-petti- 
*coat as a kind of prodigy. Some will have it that it 
© portends the downtal of the French king, and obterve 
* that the farthingal appeared in England a little before 
© the ruin of the Soanith monarchy. Others are of opi- 
© nion that it foretels battle and bloodthed, and belicve 
vit of the ſune pr: gnoitication as the tail of a blazing 
(tar. For my part, I am apt to think it is a ſign that 
* multitudes are coming into the world rather than going 

out of it. 

© The firſt time I ſaw a lady dreſſed in one of theſe 
* petticoats, I could not forbear blaming her in my own 
thoughts for walking abroad when ſhe was to ncar her 
*time, but ſoon recovered mylelt out of my error, when 
found all the modiſh part of the ſex as far gone as 
© herſelf. It is generally thought ſome crafty women 
* have thus betrayed their companions into houps, — 

t 
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« might make them acceffary to their own conceal. 
— by that means eſcape the cenſure of the 
world; as wary generals have ſometimes dreſſed two er 
three dozen of their friends in their own habit, that th 


diſtinctions, levels the mother with the daughter, and 
© ſets maids and matrons, wives and widows, upon the 
« fame bottom. In the mean while, I cannot but d 
* troubled to fee ſo many well-ſhaped innocent virgi 
© bloated up, and waddling up and down like bi 
© women. * PERS” 

Should this faſhion among inary people, 
© our public ways oat ts ſo crouded that we f 
* want ſtrect-room. Several congregati ns of the bet 
« faſhion find themſelves already very much ftraitened, and 
© if the mode increaſes I wiſh it may not drive ord. 
© nary women into meetings and conventicles. 
© our ſex at the ſame time take it into their heads tower 
© trunk breeches, as who knows what their indignation 
« at this female treatment may drive them to, a man and 
© his wife would fill a whole pew. 

© You know, Sir, it is recorded of Alexander the 
Great, that in his Indian expedition he buried fevenl 
« ſuits of armour, which by his direction were made 
much too big for any of his foldiers, in order to gi 
0 . an extraordinary idca cf him, and make 
© believe he had commanded an army of giants. Im 
© perſuaded that it one of the prelent petticoats N 
© pens to be hung up in any e ioũties, 
« will lead into the fame error the generations that lie 
© ſome removes from us; unleſs we can believe our pd 
© terity will think to diſreſpectfully of their great grand- 
© mothers, that they made themſelves monſtrous to ap- 
« pear amiable. 

© When I furvey this new-fathioned Rotunda in all its 
parts, I cannot but think of the old philoſopher, ws, 
after having entered into an Ægyptian temple, and 
© looked about for the idol of the place, at length diſco 
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8 which he could not forbear crying out to the 
＋— of the worſhippers, what 2 magnificent 
« palace is here for ſuch a ridiculous inhabitant ? 
Though you have taken a reſolution, in one of your 
6 to avoid deſcending to particularities of dreſs, I 
L - gta will not think it below you, on fo extraor- 
— 1 — to unhoop the fair ſex, and cure 
« this faſhionable tympany that is got among them. I am 
« apt to think the petticoat will ſhrink of its own accord 
« at your firſt coming to town; at lcaſt a touch of your 
pen will make it contract itlelt, like the ſenſitive plant, 
© and by that means oblige ſeveral who are either terrified 
© or aſtoniſhed at this portentous novelty, and among 


* the reit, 
C « Your humble ſervant, &c.“ 


No. CXXVIII. FRIDAY, JULY 27. 


Concordia diſcors. Lucan. 


Harmonious diſcord. 
OMEN in their nature are much more gay and 
W joycus than men; whether it be that their blood 
is more , their fibres more delicate, and their ani- 
mal ſpiri:s more light and volatile; or whether, as ſome 
have imigined, there may not be a kind of ſex in the 
very foul, I ſh ul not pretend to determine. As vivaci- 
AN of women, gravity is that of men. They 
each of them therefore keep a watch upon the 
particular bias wuich nature has fixed in their minds, 
that it may not draw too much and lead them out of the 
of reaſon. This will certainly happen, if the one 

in every word and action affects the character of being 

— of wr Pa and the other of being briſk and airy. 

ſhould b-ware of being _— by - kind — 

b philoſophy, women a t htleſs 6 

| Wert theſe 2 . obſerved, the 2 — 

. 
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the man grows ſullen and moroſe, the woman impert;. 


nent an fantaitical. 

By what 1 have fail, we may conclude, men and wa. 
men are made as counterparts to one another, that the 
pains and anxictics of the hutband might be relieved by 
the tprightlinets and good humour of the wite. When 
thele are rightly tempered, care and cheerſulneſs go hand 
in hand; and the family, like a thip that is duly trunmed, 
wants neither fail nor ballaſt. 

Natural hiitorians obterve, for whilſt I am in the 
country I mutt tetch my alluſions from thence, that 
the male birds have voices; that their ſongs begin ali 
before breeding-time, and end a little atier ; that whilſt 
the hen is covering her eggs, the male generally takes 
his itand upon a neighhouring bough within her hearing; 
and by that means amuſcs and diverts her with his fongs 
during; che whole time of her fitting. 

Tins contract among birds laſts no longer than till a 
brood of young ones ariſes from it; ſo that in the fea- 
there Kin, the cares and fatigues of the married ſtate, 
if I may ( cali it, lie principally upon the female. 
On the contrary, as in our tpecics the man and the woman 
are joined together for life, and the main burden reſts 
upon the former, nature has given ali the little arts of 
foothing and blandiſhment to the female, that the 
cheer and animate her companion in a conſtant and 
duous application to the making a proviſion for his fa- 
mily, and! the e..ucating of their common children. This 
however is not tu be taken fo ſtrictly, as if the fame du- 
ties were not oiten reciprocal, and incumbent on both. 
parties; but only to ſet torth what fſ-ems to have bem 
the general intention of nature, in the different incling 
tions and endowments which art beſtowed on the ditfercat 
leXcs. 

But whatever was the reaſon that man and woman 
were made with this variety of tempcr, it we obſervethe 
conduct of the fair ſex, we find that they chooſe rather 
to aiſuc iate themielves with a perſon who reſembles them 
in that light and volatile humour which is natural w 
them, than to tuch as arc qualified to moderate and cout» 
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er balance it. It has been an old complaint, that the 
coxcoinh carries it with them before the man of fenle. 
When we {ee 2 fellow loud and talkative, full of inſipid 
life and laughter, we may venture to pronounce him a 
female favourite : noiſe and flutter are ſuch accomp- 
lhmeats as they cannot withſtand. To be thort, t 
＋ of an ordinary woman tor a man is nothing elle 

t ſelt love diverted upon another object: ſhe would 
have the lover a woman in ev ry thing but the fex. I 
do not know a finer piece of fatire on this part of woman- 
kind, than thole lines of Mr. Dryden. 


© Our thoughtleſs ſex is caught by outward form 
« And empty noiſe, and loves itſelf in man. 


This is a ſource of infinite calamities to the ſex, as it 
frequently joins them to men, who in their own thoughts 
are as fine creatures as themſelves; or if they chance to 
be good-humoured, ſerve only to diſſipate their fortunes, 
inflame their follies, and aggravate their indiſcretions. 

The ſame female levity is no leſs fatal to them after 
marriage than before: it repreſents to their imaginations 
the faithful prudent huſband as an honeſt tractable and 
domeſtic animal ; and turns their thoughts upon the fine 
giy gentleman that laughs, fings, and drelies ſo nach 
more agreeably. 

As this irregular vivacity of temper leads aſtray the 
hearts of ordinary women in the choice of their lovers and 
the treatment of their huſbands, it operates with the ſame 
pernicious influence towards their children, who are 
taught to accompliſh themſelves in all thoſe ſublime per- 
k&ions that appear captivating in the eye of their mo- 
ther. She adnures in Go ſon what ſhe loved in her gal- 
lant ; and by that means contributes all tie can to perpe- 
tuate herſelt in a worthleſs progeny. 

The younger Fauitina was a Dads inſtance of this 

of women. Notwithſtanding ſhe was married to 
Marcus Aurelius, one of the greateſt, wiſeſt, and beſt of 
Roman empcrors, ſhe thought a common gladiator 
much the prettier gentleman ; and had taken fuch care 
w accompliſh her ton Commodus according to her own 
2 notions 
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notions of a fine man, that when he aſcended the throw 
of his father, he became the moſt tooliſh and 
tyrant that was ever placed at the head of the Roman en. 
pire, ſignalizing himtelt in nothing but the fighting of 
izes, and knocking out mens brains. As he had wo 
taſte of true glory, we fre him in ſeveral medals and a. 
tues vhich are ſtill extant of him, equipped like an Her. 
cules with a club and a lion's ſkin. 

I have been led into this ſpeculation by the charadter 
I have heard of a country gentleman and his lady, who 
do not Ive many miles from Sir Roger. The wiſe is 
an old coquette, that is always hankering after the diner 
fiuns of the town; the huſband a moroſe ruſtic, that 
trowns and frets at the name of it. The wite is on- 
run with affectation, the huſband ſunk into brutality: 
the lady cannot bear the noiſe of the larks and nightm. 
gales, hates your tedious ſummer days, and is ſick at the 
hgat of ſhwuly woods and purling ftreams ; the huſband 
wonder; how any one can be pleaſed with the fooleries of 
plays and opcras, and rails from morning to night at eſ- 
{enced fops and taudry courtiers. The children are edu- 
c ued in theſe different notions of their parents. The 
ſons follow the father about his grounds, while the 
daughters read volumes of love-letters and roman es to 
their mother. By this means it comes to paſs, that the 
girls look upon their fa her as a clown, and the boys 
think their mother no better than ſhe ſhould be. 

How different are the lives of Ariſtus and Aſpaſa? 
The innocent vivacity of the one is 2 and com- 
poſed by the cheerful gravity of the other. The wite 

ows wiſe by the diſcourſes of the huſband, and the 

good-humuured by the converſations of the wie. 
Ariſtus would not be © amiable were it not for bs 
Aſpaſia, nor Af ſo much eſteemed were it not for 
her Ariſtus. Their virtues are blended in their ch 


dren, and diffuſe through the whole 1 1 
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No. CXXIX. SATURDAY, JULY 28. 


Vertentem ſeſe fruſtra ſectabere canthum, 
Cum rota poſterior curras & in axe ſecundo. PRS. 


Thou, like the hindmoſt (hariot- wheels, art curſt 
Still to be near, but ne er to be the firſt. Davpzen. 


62 maſtcrs in painting never care for draw- 
ing people in the fathion ; as very well —— 
that the head-dreſs, ur periwig, that now prevails, 
gives 2 grace 0 1 at preſent, will make 
a very odd figure, perhaps look monſtrous in the 
eyes of poſterity. For this reaſon they often repreſent 
in illuf.rious perſon in a Roman habit, or in ſeme other 
dreſs that never varies. I could wiſh, for the fake of 
my country friends, that there was ſuch a kind of ever- 
lating drapery to be made uſe of by all who live at a 
certain diſtance from the town, and that they would 
agree upon ſuch faſhions as ſhould never be hable to 
changes and innovations. For want of this ſtanding 
dre's, a man who takes a journey into the country is as 
much ſurpriſed, as cne who walks in a gallery of old 
family pictures; and finds as great a variety of garbs 
and habits in the perſons he converſes with. Did they 
keep to one conſtant dreſs they would ſometimes be in 
the faſhion, which they never are as matters are ma- 
naged at gr It wſtcad of running after the mode, 
they would continue fixed in one ccrtain habit, the 
mode would fome time or other overtake them; as a 
cock that ſtands ftill is ſure to point right once in 
twelve hours : in this caſe therefore I woukd adviſe them, 
1a gentleman did his friend who was hunting about the 
whole town after a rambling fellow, if you follow him 
you will never find him, but if you plant yourſelf at the 
corner of any one ſtreet, I will engage it will not be long 
before you lee him. 
have already touched upen this ſubject in a ſpecula- 
a which hems how cruel he country are led aſtray 
2 
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in following the town; and equipped in a ridicy. 
lous habit, when they fancy themiclves in the 1 
the mode. Since that ſpcculation I have received a letter, 


which I there hinted at, from a gentleman who is now 
in the Weſtern circuit. 


© Nr. Spectator, 

* NEING a lawyer of the Middle-Temple, a Cor. 
6 niſhman by birth, I generally ride the weltern circuit 
for my health, and as I am not interrupted with clients, 
© have — to make many obiervations that eicape the 
© notice of my tellow-travellers. | 

One of the moſt faihionable women I met with in al 
© the circuit was my landlady at Stains, where I chanced 
© to be on a holiday. Her commode was not half a fout 
high, and her petticoat within ſome yards of a modiſh 
« circumference. In the fume place I obierved a young 
fellow with a tolerable periwig, had it not been cover- 
« ed with a hat that was ſhaped in the Ramilie cock. 
As I proceeded in my journey I obſerved the petticoat 
c — icanticr and ſcantier, and about threeſcore miles 
from London was ſo very untaſhionable, that a woman 
might walk in it without any manner of inconve- 
© Nience. 

Not far from Saliſbury I took notice of a juſtice of 
0 2 lady, who was at leaſt ten years behind-hand in 
© her dreſs, but at the fame time as hne as hands could 
* make her. She was flounced and iturbelowed from 
© head to foot; every ribbun was wrinkled, and every 
part of her garmen-s in curl, ſo that ſhe looked like 
« one of thoſe animals which in the country we cal 
« Friezland hen. 

Not many miles beyond this place I was inſcrmed 
that one of the laſt year's little muffs had by ſunt 
means or other ftragyled into thoſe parts, and that al 
the women of faſhion were cutting their old muffs i 
two, or retrenching them, accor: ing to che little mo- 
del which was got ameng them. I cannot bchee 
the report they have there, that it was ſent down 
L — 922 — a little packet, but 
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' bly by next winter this faſhion will he at the 
height in the country, when it is quite out at London. 

The greateſt beau at our next county ſeſſions was 

© drefſed in a moſt monſtrous flaxen Rar 8. that was 


made in king William's reign. wearer of it 
© goes, it ſeems, in his own hair, when he is at home, 
© and lets his wig lie in buckle for a whole half year, 
« that he may put it on upon occaſion to meet the 
s Jules in it. 

* I muſt not here omit an adventure which 
to us in a country church upon the frontiers of Corn- 
wall. As we were in the midſt of the ſervice, a lady 
* who is the chief woman of the place, and had 
© the win er at London 2 her r entered the 
© con tion in a little -dreſs, a hooped pet- 
6 — The people, who were wonderfully ſtartled at 
© ſuch a fight, all of them roſe up. Some ſtared at 
© the prodigious bottom, and ſome at the little top of 
this ſtrange dreſs. In the mean time the lady of the 
© manor filled the area of the church, and walked u 
© to her pew with an unſpeakable ſatisfaction, — 
the whiſpers, conjectures, and aſtoniſhments of the 
© whole congregation. 

© Upon our way from hence we faw a young fellow 
* riding towards us full gallop, with a bob wig and a 
black ſilken bag tied to it. He ftopped ſhort at the 
coach, to aſk us how far the Judges were behind us. 
His (try was fo very ſhort, that we had only time to 


e © cbierve his new filk waiſtcoat, which was unbuttoned 


in ſeveral places to let us ſce that he had a clean ſhirt 
© on, which was ruffled down to his middle. 
From this place, during our progreſs through the 
* molt weſtern parts of the kingdom, we fancied cur- 
* ſelves in king Charles the ſecond's reign, the people 
* having made very little variations in their dreſs ſince 
that time. The ſmarteſt of the country {quires ap- 
© pear ſtill in the Monmouth-cock, and when they go 
© 2 woving, whether they have any poſt in the militia 
* or not, they generally put on a red coat. We were, 
indeed, very much furpriſcd, at the place we * 
Q 3 " wn 
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© laſt night, to meet with a gentleman that had accoutre# 
* himſ{clf in a night-cap wig, a coat with long-pucketz, 
* and flit ſlecves, and a pair of ſhoes wich high ſcollop 
tops; but we ſoon found by his converſation that he 
wa, a perion who laughed at the ignorance and ruſti- 
city of the country people, and was reſolved to live 
and die in the mode. 

Sir, it you think this account of my travels may be 
of any advantage to the public, I will next 
trouble you with ſuch occurrences as I ſhall mect with 
in other parts of England. For I am informed there 
are greater curioſities in the northern circuit than in 
the weltcrnz and that a taſhion makes its 

much flower into Cumberland than into Cornwall. 1 
have heard in particular, that the Steenkirk arrived 
but two months ago at Newcaltle, and that there are 
leveral commades in thoſe parts which are worth tak- 
ing a journey thither to fcc.” C 


No. CXXX. MONDAY, JULY zo. 


Semperque recentes 


Convcttare juvant ptædas, & vivere rapto. Vine, 
Hunting their ſport, and plund'ring was their trade. 
Davos. 


A I was veſterday riding out in the fields with my 

friend Su Roger, we ſaw at a little diſtance from 
us 4 troop of Gipſics : upon the firſt diſcovery of them, 
my friend was in ſome doubt whether he ſhould not ex- 
ert the Juſtice of the Peace upon ſuch a band of law kü 
vagrants ; but not having his clerk with him, who is 2 
neceſſary counſellor on theſe occaſions, and fearing that 
his poultry might fare the worſe for it, he let the 
thought drop; but at the fame time gave me a particu- 
Lr account of the milchicfs they do in the country, in 
ſtealing people's goods and ſpoiling their tervants. if 
a ſtray picce of linen hangs upon an hedge, tays Sir 
Roger, they are {ure to have it; if the hag ſes 508 
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in the fields, it i+ ten to one but he becomes their ; 
eur geeſc cannct live in pcace for them; if a man proſe- 
cute them with ſeverity, his hen-rooſt is ſure to pay for 
it; wy generally ftraggle into theſe parts about this 
time of the year; ſet the heads of our fervant- 
maids ſo agog for huſbands, that we do not expect to 
have any buſineſs done as it ſhould be whilſt they are in 
the country. I have an honeit dairy-maid who croſſcs 
their hands with a piece of filver every ſummer, and never 
fails being promiſed the hand ſomeſt g fellow in the 

ih for her pains. Your friend the butler has been 
hol enough to be ſeduced by them ; and though he is 
ſure to lote a knife, a fork, or a ſpoon every time his 
fortune is told him: generally ſhuts himſelf up in the 
pantry with an old viply for above half an hour once in a 
twelvemonth. Sweethearts are the things they live upon, 
which they beſtow very plentifully upon all thoſe that ap- 
2 elves to them. You ſce now and then ſome 

ſome young jades among them: the ſluts have very 
often white teeth and black cyes. 

Sir Roger obſcrving that I liſtened with great atten- 
tion to his account of a people who were to intirely new 
to me, told me, that if I would they ſhould tell us our 
fortunes, As I was very well cd with the knight's 
propolal, we rid up and communicated our to 
them. A Caſſandra of the crew, after having examined 
my lines very diligently, told me, that I loved a pre 
maid in a corner, that I was a good woman's man, wi 
lome other particulars which I do not think to 
relate. My friend Sir Roger alighted from his e, 
and expoſed his palm to two or three that ſtood by him, 
they crumpled it into all ſhapes, and diligently ſcanned 
every wrinkle that could be made in it ; when one of 
them, who was older and more fun-burnt than the reſt, 
told him, that he had a widow in his line of life : upon 
which the knight cried, Go, go, you are an idle bag- 
gage; and at the ſame time ſmiled upon me. The 
n finding he was not diſpleaſed in his heart, told 

after a farther inquiry into his hand, that his true- 
love was conſtant, and that the ſhould dream of him 
tos 
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to-night : old friend cried piſh, and bid her gu en 
The giply told him that he 1— batchelor, — 
not be ſo long; and that he was dearer to ſomebody than 
he t: the knight ſtill repeated, ſhe was an idle 
and bid her on. Ah! maſter, ſays the 


riſh with which all 
this was uttered, like the darkneſs of an oracle, made 
us the more attentive to it. To be ſhort, the knight leſt 
the money with her that he had croſſed her hand with, and 
got up again on his horſe. 

As we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, that he 
knew ſeveral ſcnfible people who believed theſe giphes 
now and then forctold very ſtrange things; and for half 
an hour together appeared more jocund than ordinary. 
In the height of his good-humour, meeting a comma 

n the road who was no conjurer, as he went 
to relieve him he found his pocket was picked: that be- 
ing a kind of palmiſtry at which this race of vermin ar 
very dextrous. 

might here entertain my reader with hiſtorical n. 
marks on this idle profligate people, who inteſt all the 
countries of Europe, live in the midſt cf 
ments in a kind of commonwealth by themfclves. But 
inſtead of entering into obſervations of this nature, [ 
ſhall fill the remaining of my paperwith a ſtory which 
is ſtill freſh in Holland, and was printed in one of our 
monthly accounts about twenty years agu. © As the 
„ Trekſchuyt, or hackney-boat, which carries paſlen- 
« gers from Leyden to Amſterdam, was putting off, 2 
& boy running along the fide of the canal de to be 
* taken in; which the maſter of the boat refuſed, be 
% caute the lad had not quite money enough to poy the 
4c uiual fare. An eminent merchant being pleated with 
tc the looks of the boy, and ſecretly touched with com- 
« paſſion towards him, paid the money for him, and or- 
&« dered him to be taken on board. Upon talking with 
« him afterwards, he fcund that he could ſpeak readily 
4 in three or four languages, and amd uycn farths 
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« nation that he had been ſtolen away when he was a 
„child by a gipſy, and had rambl.d ever fuace with a 
„gang of thole ſtrollers up and down ſeveral parts of 
« Europe. It happened that the merchant, whote heart 
« ſeems to have inclinzd towards the boy by a fecret 
« kind of inſtinct, had himtelt loſt a child ſome years 
« before. The parents, atter a long ſearch for him, gave 
« him up for drowned in one of the canals with which 
« that country abounds ; and the mother was fo afflict- 
« ed at the lots of a fine boy, who was her only fon, 
« that the died for grief ot it. Upon laying together 
« all particulars, and examining the ſeveral moles and 
« marks by which the mother utcd to deſcribe the child 
« when he was firſt m.fſing, the boy proved to be the 
« fon of the merchant whoie heart had fo unaccountabl 

« melted at the fight of him. The lad was very well 
« pleaſed to find a father who was fo rich, and likely to 
« leave him a good eſtate ; the father on the ocher hand 
« was not a little delighted to ſe a ton return to him, 
« whom he had given for ioſt, with tuch a ſtrength of 
« conttitut ion, ſharpncis of underitanding, and (kill in 
« languages. Here the printed ſtory leaves off ; but 
if I may give credit to reports, our linguiſt having re- 
ccived tuch extraordinary rudunents towards a 7 — edu- 
cation, was aftcrwards trained up in every thing that 
becomes a gentleman ; wearing olf by little and little all 
the vicious habits and practices mat he had been uſed to 
in the courle of his pr-rigrinations : nay, it is laid, that 
be has ſince been employed in toreign courts na- 
tional butizcls, with great reputation to himiclt, and 
honcur to tho. e who ſent him, and that he has vilited ſæ- 
reral countries as a public miniſter, in which he for- 
mrrly wandered as a gipty. C 
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No. CXXXI. TUESDAY, JULY zi. 


Ipſz rurſum concedite ſylvæ. Vine. 
Once more, ye woods, adicu. 


T is uſual for a man who loves country ſports to 
terve the game in h.s own grcunds, and divert hn 
telf upon thoſe that belong to his neighbour. My 
friend Se 
his houſe, gets into the frontiers of his eſtate, be. 
fore he beats about in ſearch of a hare or partridge, a 
po to ſpare his own fields, where he is always fur 
of finding diverſion, when the worſt comes to the wut. 
By this means the breed about his houſe has time toi 
creaſe and multiply, befides that the ſport is the mar 
pn ns > Gs 
it does not lie ſo thick as to uce any perplex- 
ity or confuſion in the puriurt. For theſe reaſons the 
country gentleman, like the fox, ſeldom preys near hs 
own hone. 

In the fame manner I have made a month's excurſe 
out of the town, which is the great field of 0 
ſport men of my ſpecies, to try my fortune in the cn. 
try, where I have ſtarted feveral ſubjects, and hunted 
them down, with ſome pleaſure to mylelf, and I hope u 


others. I am here forced to uſe a great deal of diligenere | 


before I can ſpring any thing to my mind, wherew n 
town, whiltt I am following one character, it is tent 
one but I am croſſed in my way by another, and put w 
ſuch a variety of odd creatures iu both ſexes, that 
foil the ſcent of one another, and puzzle the chaſe. M 
greateſt difficulty in the country is to find ſport, and i 
town to chovie it. In the mean time, as I have gi 
whole month's reſt to the cities of London and Wein- 
ſter, I promiie myſelf abundance of new game up 
return thither. 

It is indeed high time fer me to leave the country, 
ſince I find the whole ncighbourhood begin to grow m 
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inquiſitive after my name and character: wy love of ſo- 
taciturnity, and particular way of life, h. ving 


ltude, 

great curioſity in all theſe 
_—_ _— - 4 = ——; WS 
; ſome 


The 
nous: look upon me as lome as very 
'* | nodeſt, and ſome as very melanc Will Wimble, 
u my friend the butler tells me, obſcrving me very much 


alone, and extremely ſilent when I am in company, is 


bour a Jefuit in his houſe, and that he thinks the gen- 


tlemen of the country would do very well to make me 
give ſome account of 


On the other fide, ſome of Sir Roger's friends are afraid 
the old m__ > is impoſed ups 


and as they 
. — | is — "res — — 
down with him fome diſcarded Whi — — 
fays nothing becauſe he is out of 

Such is the variety cy opinions which are here enter 


1 r 


hy for ian, and ung ers fr » dere 
becauſe I do not hoot and halloo and make a noiſe. — 


. — tells them, that it is my 
42 1 * but this will not 
18 t is more in me than he 
diſcovers, and that I do not hold my tongue for nothing. 
Fee thoh and ecder makes 3 old for eat for Londen 


to- morrow, having found by experience that the coun 
te 
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try is not a place for a perion of my temper, who does 
not love jollity, and what they call good neighbourhood, | 
A man that is out of humour when an unexpected gueſt 
breaks in upon him, and docs not care tor lacrificingan a 
afternoon for every chance-comer ; that will be the mai 
ter of his own time, and the puriuer of his own inclina- 
tions, makes but a very uniociable figure in this kind of 
life. I ſhall therefore retire into the town, if I may make 
uſe of that phraſe, and get into the crowd again as faſt 
I can, in order to be alone. I can there raiſe what 
ſpeculations I pleate upon others without being obſerved 
mylelt, and at the ſame time enjoy ail the advantages of 
company with all the privileges of ſolitude. In the mean 
ile, to finiſh the month and conclude theſe my rural 
ſpeculations, I thall here infert a letter from my friend 
ul Han ycamb, who has not lived a month for theſe 
_ _=_ out of the ſmoke of London, and rallies me 


s way upon my country lite. 
© Dear Spec. 
© FT SUPPOEE this letter will find thee picking of dai- 
« > fics, or imelling to a lock of hay, or a 


© thy time in ſome innocent country diverſion of ke 
nature. I have however orders trom the club to ſum- 
© mon thee up to town, being all of us curſedly afraid 
© thou wilt not be able to reliſh our company, after thy 
© converſations with Noll White and Will Wunble. 
© Pr'ythee do not fend us any more ſtories of a cock and 
* a bull, nor trighten the town with ſpirits and witches. 
Thy ſpeculaticns begin to ſmell confoundedly of woods 
and meadows. If hou def not come up quickly, we 
© ſhall conciude that thou art in love with one of Sir N. 
© ger”'s dairy-maids. Scrvice to the knight. Sir Andrew 
© is grown the cock of the club ſince he left us, and if 
© he does not return quickly will make every mother's 
* ſon of us commonwealth's men. 


Dear Spec, 
© thine eternally, 
C « Will Honeycomb.” 
No, 
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| was foie foundation for his of the reſt of the 


| pallible, dreſſcd immediately, that I might make no one 
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No. CXXXII. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST :. 


That man is guilty of impertinence, who conſiders not 
the citcumſtances of time, or engroſſes the converſa- 
tion, or makes himſelf the ſubject of his diſcourſe, 
or pays no regard to the company he is in. 


AVING rotified tomy friend Sir Rogry that 

I ſhould ſet out for the next day: his 
hories were ready at the inted hour in the ing ; 
and attended by one of his grooms, I arrived at 
ccun y town at twilight, in order to be ready for the 
tege- coach the day following. As ſoon as we arrived 
2t the inn, the ſervant, who waited upon me, enquired 
of the chamberlain in my hearing what company he had 
tor the coach? The fellow anſwered, Mrs. Betty Ara- 
ble the great fortune, and the widow her mother; a re- 
cuiting officer, who took a becauſe they were to 
go; young Squire Quick ſet her couſin, that her mother 
wiſhe 1 her to be married to; 8 the quaker, 
guardian; and à gen leman that had ſtudied hi 
dumb from Sir Roger de Coverley's. I obſerved by 
what he ſaid of myſelf, that according to his office he 
dealt much in intelligence; and doubted not but there 


1 


company, as well as for the whimfical account he gave 
at me. The next morning at day-break we were all 
called; and I, who know own natural ſhyneſs, and 
endeayour to be as little li to be diſputed with as 


wat. The firſt preparation for our out was, 
that the captain's half-pike was placed near 
228 In the mean ti 
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the feat of the couch: and the captain himſelf, accond. 
ing to a frequent, though invidious behavicur of mili 
m_ — his * to look ſharp, — none but one 
ies ſhould have the e he taken fronting 
to the coach-box. _= 
We were in ſome little time fixed in our ſeats, and 
fat with that dillike which people not too good-natured 
uſually conceive of each other at firſt ſight. The coach 
jumbled us intenfibly into ſome ſort of familiarity: and 
we had not moved above two miles, when the widow 
alked the captain what ſucceſs he had in his recruit. 
ing? The officer, with a frankneſs he believed 
graceful, told her, © that indeed he had but very les, 
% luck, and had tuffercd much by deſer ion, therefore 
t ſhould be glad to end his warfare in the ſcrvice of her 
te or her fair daughter. In a word, continued he, I am 
* a foldicr, and to be plain is my character: you ſee 
&* me, Madam, young, 1ound, and impudent ; take me 
« yourtclt, widow, or give me to her; I will be 
« at your diſpoſal. I am a ſoldier of fortune, ha!” 
This was followed by a vain laugh of his own, and a 
deep ſilence of all the reſt of the company. I had no- 
thing left for it but to fall faſt aſleep, which I did with 
all ipced. Come, faid he, reſolve upon it, we will make 
te a wedding at the next town : we will awake this plez- 
« {ant companion who is fallen aſleep, to be the bride- 
% man; and, giving the quaker a clap on the knee, he 
cc concluded, This fly ſaint, who, I will warrant, un- 
« derſtands what is wat as well as you or I, widow, ſhall 
« vive the bride as father. The quaker, who happened 
wk a man of ſmartnelſs, anſwered, Friend, I takeit 
« jn good part that thou haſt given me the authority of 
« 2 father over this comely and virtuous child ; and I 
« mult aiſure thee, that if I have the giving her, I thall 
« not beſto v her on thee. Thy mirth, friend, favoueth 
« of tcily : thou art a pericn of a light mind; thy drum 
« js a type of thee, it ſoundeth becauſe it is crapty- 
« Verily, it is not from thy fulneſa, but thy emptineſs 
&« thac thou haſt ſpoken this day. Friend, friend, we 
4 have hired this coach in partnerſhip with thee, weary 
us 
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« us to the great city; we cannot other way. 
« This worth — mult hcar ther if chow wilt needs 
« utter thy follies ; we cannot help it; friend, I ſay: if 
thou wilt we mult hear ther; but if thou wert a man 
« of underſtanding, thou wouldſt not take advantage of 
« thy rious countenance to abaſh us children of 
« peace. Thou art, thou ſayeſt, a ſoldier; give quar- 
u ter to us, who cannot reſiſt thee. Why didit thou 
« flecr at our friend, who feigned himſelf afleep? he 
« (ail nothing; but how doſt thou know what he con- 
« taineth ? It thou ſpeakeſt improper things in the hear- 
ing of this virtuous young virgin, conſi der it as an 
« outrage againſt a diſtreſſed perſon that cannot get from 
« thee : to ſpeak indifcreetly what we are obliged to 
« hear, by being haſped up with thee in this public ve- 
« hicle, is in ſome degree aſſaulting on the high road. 

Here Ephraim pauted, and the captain wich an happy 
and uncommon unpudence, which can be convicted and 
lupport itielf at the lame time, cries. © Faith, friend, 
thank thee; I ſhould have been a little unpertinent 
« if thou hadit nat unanied me. Come, thou art, I 
s ſet, a ſmoky old fellow, and Iwill be very orderly the 
« eniu:ng part of my journey. I was going to give my- 
„delt airs, but, lavies, I beg pardon.” 

Tae c iptain was ſo little out of humour, and our com- 
pany was to far from being ſoured by tis little ruffle, 
that Ephraun and he took a — 4 de. ight in be- 
ing agrecabie to eich other tor the future; and aſſumed 
tneir duiferent provinces in the conduct of the company. 
Our recconings, apar ments, an accommodation, tell 
un ler Ephraun ; and the captain looked to all diſputes 
on the road, as the good behaviour of our c ach num 
ant tae right we had of taking place as guingio London 
at all vemcl-s coming from thence. Tue occurrences 
we met with were ordinary, and very little happened 
whica could entertain by the relation of them; but wicn 
I conũ lered the company we were in, I took it for no 
mall good fortune that the whole journey was not ipcut 
in umpertincnces, winch to the one part of us migh be 
a entertamment, to the other 2 witering. What there- 

2 
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fore ons cc 
don, had to me an air not only underſtanding 
but breeding. Upon the young lady's expretling 
her * in the journey, and declaring how de. 
Lghtful it had been to her, Ephraim delivered humſelf az 
follows: There is no ordinary part of human life 


« which expreſſeth ſo much a good mind, and a ri 
« inward man, as his behaviour upon mecting with 
4c {trang<rs, e:pecially ſuch as may feem the molt un- 
„ ſuitable companions to him: fuch a man, when he 
t falleth in the way with perſons of ſimplicity and in- 
« nocence, however knowing he may be in the ways of 
«© en, will not — thereof ; but will the ra- 
tc ther hide lis ſuperiority to them, that he may not be 
« paimul unto them. My good triend, continued he, 
turning to the officer, thee ani I are to part by and by; 
« and peradventure we may never meet again: but 
« adviied by a plain man; modes and apparel are but 
« trifles to the rel man, therefore do not think ſuch 
« 2 man as thytelf terrible for thy garb, nor ſuch a one 
«« as me contemptible for mine. When two ſuch as thee 
«© and I mert, with affections as we ought to have 
tc ty each other, thou ſhouldſt rejoice to ſee my peactful 
« demeanour, and I ſhould be glad to ſec thy engt 
« and ability to protect me in it. 


No. CXXXIII. THURSDAY, AUGUST . 


Quis deſiderio fit pudor, aut modus 
Tam chari capitis? | 
— Who can grieve too much, what time ſhall end 
Our mourning for ſo dear a friend ? Cn 22k 


HERE is a fort of delight, which is alternately 
mixed with terror and ſorrow, in the 
tion of death. The ſoul has its curioſity more than . 
dinarily awakened, when it turns its thoughts upon the 
the ſubject cf fuch who A —— with an 
LY „ a chearful, a or heroic ten 
92 We are affected with theſe w. 
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ive manners of 1 — 

of the dying perion imi ourſelves, or 
* 22 more ITE capable of. 
Men of exalted minds march bef re us like princes, and 
ur, to the ordinary race of mankind, rather ſubjects for 
their admiration chan example. However, there are no 
ide us ſtrike more forcibly upon our imaginations, than 
thoſe which are raiſcd from reflections upon the exits of 

and excellent men. Innocent men have tuffcred 

as criminals, though they were bcnefators to human ſo- 
ciety, ſeem to be perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, 
the vaſtly greater number of human race, the dead. 
When the iniquity of the times brought Socrates to his 
execution, how great and won ſerful is it to hehold him, 
unſupported by any thing but the teſtimony of kis own 
conſcience and conjectures of hereafter, receive the potion 
with an air of mirth and 82 and as if going 
on an agreeable journey beſpcak ſome deity to make 
it fortunate. 

When Phocion's good actions had met with the like 
reward from his country, and he was led to death with 
many others of his friends, they bewatling their fate, he 
walking compeſcdly towards the place of execution, how 
gracctully does he — his illuſtrious character to the 
very laſt inſtant! One of the rabble ſpitting at him as 
he pailed, with his uſual authority he called to know 
if no one was ready to teach this fellow how to behave 
himſelf, When a poor-{pirited creature that died at the 
ſame time for his crimes bemoaned himſelf unmanfully, 
he rebuked him with this queſtion, Is it no conſolation 
to ſuch a man as thou art to die with Phocion* At the 
inſtant when he wis to die, they aſked what commands 
he had for his ſon, he anſwered, to forget this injury of 
the Athenians. Niccles, his friend, under the fame 
ſentence, deſired he might drink the potion before him; 
Phociun ſaid, becauſe he never had denied him any thin 
he would not even this, the moſt difficult requeſt he 
ever TR. | 

r inſtances were very noble an great, and the re. 
fictions of thol: ſublime ſpirits had — death to them 
R 3 what 
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what it is really intended to be by the author of natwe, 6 
A relief from a various being ever ſubject to forrows and 
diſhculties. 

Epaminondas the Theban general, having received in 
fight a mortal ftab with a ſword, a—_ 
body, lay in that poſture until he intelligence that 
his troops had obtained the victory, and then 
rer, humſelf 
in this manner, This is not the end of my life, my 
« fellow-ſoldiers ; it is now your Epaminondas is born, 
« who dies in ſo much — 


It were an endleſs la to collect the accounts with 
which all 
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« HOW _ is this change ! from the poſſeſſion 
« of vigorous life and ſtrength, to be reduced in a few 
« hours to this fatal extremity ! Thoſe lips which look 
« ſo pale and livid, within theſe few days gave delight 
+ to all who _ their utterance : 2 was the bufinets, 
« the purpoſe of his being, next to obeying him to whom 
« he is going, to TT Ir 
other end but to and inſtruct. Kindneſs was the 
« motive of his — and with all the capacity requi- 
« fite for making a figure in a contentious world, mo- 
« deration, good-nature, affability, temperance and chal- ' 
« tity, were the arts of his excellent life. There as he 
— „no wiſe man who knew him to 
« well as I, tee coeds — 
« be ſo near the end of ſuch a lite. Why does my heart 
« ſo little obey my reaſon as to lament thee, thou excel- 
« lent man Heaven receive him, or reſtore him. 
Thy beloved mother, thy obliged friends, thy 
« helpleſs ſervants, ſtand around thee without diſtinct ion. 
« How much wouldeſt thou, hadſt thou thy ſenſes, ſay to 
« each of us! 

But now that good heart burſts, and he is at reſt--- 
« with that breath expired a foul who never indulged a 
« 2 paſſion unfit for the place he is gone to: where are 
« now thy plans of juſtice, of truth, of honour ? Of 
« what uſe the volumes thou haſt collated, the argu- 
ments thou haſt invented, the examples thou haſt fol- 
« lowed ? Poor were the expectations of the ſtudious, 
« the modeſt and the AL — 4 
bours were ouly to be expected man. m 
« friend, — i thy intended — 
« fices to thy friends, thy intended ſervices to thy coun- 


6& try, are performed, as to th concern in them, 
« in his * whom the paſt, — and future 
« appear at one view. While others with thy talents 
were tormented with ambition, with vain-glory, with 
« envy, with emulation, how well didſt thou turn thy 
mind to its own improvement in things out of the 
power of fortune; in probity, in integrity, in the 
— grit 

practice aud ſtudy of juttice ; how filent thy paſlage, 
* how private thy journey, how glorious thy end qr 

«© he 
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* have I known more famous, ſoine more knowing, not 
* one ſo innocent. R. 


No. CXXXIV. FRIDAY, AUGUST ;. 
Opiferque per orbem 


Dicor Ovig, 
And am the great phyſician call'd below. Davos. 


URING my abience in the country, ſeveral packets 
have bern left fur me, which were not forwarded 
to me, becauie I was expected every day, in town. The 
anthor of the following letter, dated from Tower-hill, 
having ſometimes been entertained with ſome learned 
gent iemen in pluſh doublets, who have vended their wares 
trom a ſtage in that place, has pleaſantly enough addreſſed 
to me, as no leſs a ſage in morality, than thoſe are in 
phyſic. To comply with his kind inc] nition to make 
my cure; iamous, I ſhall give you his teſtimonial of my 
great abilities at large in luis own words. 


*SIR, 


0 OUR faying the other day there is ſomething won- 
6 derful in the narrownels if thoſe minds which can 
© be plex d, and be barren of bounty to thoſe who pleaſe 
© them, makes me in pain that I am not a man of 
power. If I were, you ſhoul4 ſoon ſee how much I ap- 
© prove your ſpeculations. In the mean time I beg leave 
© to ſupply hat inability with the empty tribute of an 
© hon-tt mind, by telling you plainly I love and thank 
you for your daily refreſhments. I conſtantly peruſe 
© your paper as I ſmoke my morning's pipe, ti 

I canno: forbear reading the motto befoxe I fill and 
© light, and really it gives 2 grateful reliſh to every whilf; 
each paragraph is treighted either with uſeful or de- 
© lig\t ful notions, and I never fail of being highly di- 
verte l or improve l. The variety or vour ſubjects fur- 
© prizes me 43 much 35 A box of pictures did formerly, 
© ia which there was only one face, tilat >. pulling ſome 
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t pieers of ifin over it, was changed into a grave ſe- 
Te on a SIEN: a patched lady or — a 
beau or a black-a-moor, a prude or a coquette, a 
country ſquire or a conjurer, with many other different 
repreſentations, very entertaining, as you are, though 
ill the lame at the bottom. This was a childuh 
© amuſement when I was carried away with outward a 

«© pcaraace, but you make a deeper impreſſion, and affect the 
©1.cret ſprings of the mind; you charm the fancy, ſoothe 
the paſſions, and inienſibly lead the reader to that ſweet- 
© neis of temper that you fo well deſcribe; E roule 
generoſity with that ſpirit, and inculcate humanity 
with that eaſe, that he muſt be miſerably ſtupid that is 
not aſfected y you. I cannot lay indeed that you have 
put imper inence to ſilence, or vanity out of counte- 
« nance ; but methinks you have bid as fair for it, as any 
« man that ever appeared upon a public ſtage ; and ofter 
an infallible cure ot vice and tolly, for the price of one 
penny. And fince it is uſual for thoſe who receive he- 
neſit by ſuch famous operators, to publiſh an advertiſe- 
« ment, that others may reap the ſame adv „I think 
« myiclt obliged to declare to all the world, having 
for a long time bern ſplenetic, ill-natured, froward, 
— and unſociable, by the application of your 
« medicines, taken only with half an ounce of right Vir- 


| « ginia tobacco, for ſix ſucceſſive mornings, I am become 


open, obliging, officious, frank, and holpitable. 


Tower-hill, « Your humble ſervant, 
July 3, 1711. and great admirer, 
Goc TIRusrr.“ 


The careful father and humble petitioner hereafter 
mentioned, who are under difficultics about the juſt ma- 
nagement of fans, will toon receive proper advertiſements 
relating to the profeſſors in that behalf, with their places 
ef abode and methods of teaching. 


«SIR, 
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© IN your SpeQa'or of June the 7th, you tranſcribe 3 
letter ſent to you from a new for: of mutt-r-matter, who 
© teaches ladies the whole excreiſe of the fan; I have x 
daughter juſt come to town, who though the has alway 
* h-1{a fan in her hand at proper times, yet ſhe knows ng 
more how to ue it according to true diſcipline, than an 
* aukward ſchool- boy does to make uſe of his new ſword: 
© I have ſent for her on purpoſe to learn the exerciſe, the 
being alrea ly very well accompliſhed in all other arts 
« waica are neceſſiry for a young lady to un lerſtand; my 
© requeit is, that you will ſprak to your correſpondent ca 
* my behalf, an in your next paper let me know what 
© he expects, either by the month or the quarter, fur 
teaching; and where he Keeps his place of rendes 
© vous. I have a fon too, whom I would fain have 
taught to gallant fans, ani ſhould be glad to know what 
the gentleman will have for teaching them both, [ 
«© finding fans tor practice at my own. expence. This 
iniormation will in the higheſt manner obl, 

SIR, your molt humble Servant, 
© WILLIAM WISEACRE.” 


As ſoon as my ſon is perſect in this art, which I be 
© will be in a year's time, tor the boy is pretty apt, 
I deſign he ſhall lcarn to ride the great horſe, al: 
© he is not yet above twenty yerrs old, if his muther, 
* whole darling he is, will ven ure han.” 


© To the SpeFator. 
The Humble Petition of BENIAUIN EasY, Gent. 
© Sheweth, | | 
Ax it was your petitioner's misfortune to walk 
4 to Hackney church liſt Sunday, where to his gen 
« amazement he met with a toldier of your own trawmng: 


© ſhe furl, a fan, recovers a fan, and goes through the 
« whole exerciſe of it to admiration. This well-managel 


officer ot yours has, to my knowirdge, been the ruin of 
„above five young gentlemen befivcs myiclf, an ful 
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« goes on laying waſte whereloever ſhe comes, whereby 
the whole village is in great danger. Our humble re- 
«quelt 1s theretore, that this bold Amazon be ortered 
cmmed ately to lay down her arms, or that yuu would 
uur tel tu an order, that we who have been thus injured 
© may nicct at the place of general rendezvons, and there 
de taught to manage our inutt-boxcs in iuch mau ncr as 
© we may be an equal match tur her. 


R. And your petitioner ſhall ever pray, &c." 


No. CXXXV. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 


Eſt brevitate opus, ut Currat ſententia —— Hor. 
Expreſs your ſentiments with brevity. 


HAVE ſomewhere read of an eminent perſon, who 

uid in his private offices of devotion tc give thanks 
ty Hexven that he was born a Frenchman : ter my own 
put, I look upon it as a peculiar bleſſing that T was born 
an Engliihman. Among many other reaſcns, I tulnk 
mylelf very happy in my country, as the language of it 
io wondertully adapted to a man who is fparmg of his 
words, and an enemy to loquacity. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good fortune in 
this particular, I ſhall communicate to th» public my 
lp.cu/ations upon the Engliſh tongue, not doubiing bu: 
thy will be acceptable to all my curious readers. 

ihe Engliſh delight in ſilence more than any other 
European nation, it the remarks wh.ch ate made on us 
by tore:gners are true. Our di.courf. is not kept up in 
c.rulton, but falls into mere peu.es and intervals 
dun in our neighbouring countries ; as it is oblerved, 
that the matter of our writings is thrown much clotcr to- 
g:chec, and lies in a narrower compats than is ulual in 
lie works of foreign authors: for, to favuur our natural 
tacitu:mty, when we are obliged to utter our thoughts, 
we do it in the ſhorteſt way we ave able, and give 
« quick a birth to our con ep: ions as poſſiblo. 

This humour ſhews itſelt in ſeveral remarks that we 
my make upon the Engliſh language. As fit of all ly 
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its abounding in monoſyllables, which gives us an N. 


tunity of delivering our thoughts in few ſaunds. 
indeed takes off from the elegance of our tongue, but x 
the tame time * our — 5 in the readieſt 
and conſequently anſwers t | deſign of ſperch better 
than the multitude of ſyllables, — make the words 
of other languages more tunable and ſonorous. The 
ſounds of our Engliſh words are commonly like thoſe of 
ſtr.ug muſic, ſhort and tranſient, which riſe and periſ 
upon a üngle touch ; thoſe of other languages are like 
the notes of wind inſtruments, fweet and lwelling, and 
lengthened out into variety of modulation. 

In the next place we may obſerve, that where the words 
are not — often make = fo, as much 
as lies in our power, by our rapidity o unciation ; 
as it generally happens in moſt of = bu which 
are derived trom the Latin, where we contract the 
of the ſ/llables that gives them a grave and folemnairin 
their n language, to make them more proper for dif- 

ch, and mut e conformable to the genius of our tongue. 

his we may find in a multitnde of words, as liberty, 
con{piracy, theatre, orator, &c. 
he fame natural averſion to loquacity has of hte 
made a very contulerable alteration in our language, 
cloling in one ſyllable the termination of our preter- 
perfect tente, as in theſe words, drown'd, walk d, ar- 
riv'd, for drowned, walked, arrived, which has — 
much disfigured the tongue, and turned a tenth part 
our ſmoothett words into fo many cluſters of conſonants, 
This is the more remarkable, becauſe the want of vowels 
in our language has been the general complaint of our 
politeſt authors, who nevertheleſs are the men that have 
made theſe retrenchments, and contequently very muck 
increaſcd our former ſcarcity. R 

This reflection on the words that end in ed, I have 
heard in converſation from one of the greateſt gon 
this age has produced. I think we may add to the for 

ing obſervation, the which has happened in ow 

age, by the abbreviation of ſeveral words that at 


terminated in eth, by ſubſtituting an s in the rome 
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the laſt ſyllable, as in drowns, walks, arrives, and innu- 
merable other worus, which in the pronunciation of our 
forefathers were drowneth, walketh, arriveth. This has 
wonderfully multiplies a letter which was before too fre- 
quent in the Englu tongue, and added to that hi 

in our 9 
reigners ; but at the ſame time humours our taciturnity, 
anv ealcs us of many ſuperfluous ſyllables. 

I might here cbierve, that the ſame ſingle letter on 
many occaſions does the office of a whole word, and re- 
pren's the his or her of our forefathers. There is no 
doubt but the ear of a foreigner, which is the beſt judge 
in this caſe, would very much diſapprove of ſuch innova- 
tions, wiich indeed we do ourielves in ſome meaſure by 
retaining the old termination in writing, and in all the 
folemn otfices of our religion. 

As in the inftances I given we have epitomized 
many of our particular words to the detriment of our 
tongue, ſo on other occaſions we have drawn two words 
into one, which has likewiſe very much untuned our 
knguage, and clogged it with conſonants, as may'nt, 
can't, than't, wen't, and the like, tor may not, can not, 
ſhall no, will net, &c. 4 5 

It is perhaps this humour ing no more 
we nee los muſt, which has fo beers — ſome of 
our words, that in familiar writings and converſat ions 
they often loſe all ut their firſt ſyllables, as in mob. 
pot. incog. and the like; and as all ridiculous 
make their firſt entry into a language by familiar phraſes, 
I dare not anſwer for theſe that they will not in time be 
looked upon as a part of our tongye. We ſee ſome of 
our poets have been o 1 as to imitate 1 

expreſſions in their ſerious com ions, 
throwing out the ſigns of our ſubſtan: ives, hich are 2 
tential to the Englith » Nay, this humour of 
ſhortening our language had once run ſo far, that ſome 
of our cclebrated authors, among whom we may reckon 
Sir Roger L'Eſtrange in particular, began to their 
words cf all fuperflucus letters, as they t them, in 
«der to adjuſt the ſpelling * pronunciation ; which 
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would have contounied all our etymologies, and haw 


quite deitroved our tongue. 

We may here likewite obſerve that our names, 
when familiarized in Engliſh, generally dwi dle to me. 
notyllables, whereas in other modern languages they re. 
ce:ve 2 ſofter turn on this occation, by the addition of a 
new ſyllable. Nick in Italian is Nicolini, Jack in French 
Janot ; and ſo of the reſt. 

There is another particular in our language which is 
a great initance of our frugality of words, and that is 
the ſuppreſſing of ſeveral particles wich mult be 
duced in other tongues to make a ſen ence intelligible; 
this often perplexes the beſt writers, when they find the 
relatives whom, which, or they, at their mercy whether 
they may have admiſſion or not; and will never be d- 
cided until we have ſomething like an academy, that by 
the beſt authorities and rules drawn from the analogy of 
languages ſhall ſettle all controverſies betwecn grammar 
and idiom. 

I have only conſidered our language as it thews the ge- 
nius and natural temper of the Engliſh, which is model, 
thoughitful, and fincere, and which perhaps may recom- 
mend the people, though it has fpoiled the tongue. We 
might *. curry the fame thought into other lag- 
zuages, and deduce a great part of what is peculuar to 
them from the genius of the people who ſpeak them. It 
is certain, the light talkative humour of the French has 
not a little infected their tongue, which migit be ſhem 
by many inttances ; as the genius of the Italians, which 
is ſo much addicted to muſic and ceremony, has mould- 
ed all their words and jhralcs to thoſe particular uſes. 
The ftatelineſs and gravity of the Spaniards ſhews itlelf 
to perfection in the 1ol-mnity of their language, and the 
blunt honeſt humour of the Germans ſcua.ls better in the 
roughneis of the High- Dutch, than it would in 1 


tongue. 
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No. CXXXVI. MONDAY, JUNE 6. 
Hoa. 


A greater liar Parthia never bred. 


CCORDING to the requeſt of this ſtrange fellow, 
A I ſhall print the following letter. 


© Mr. SpeRator, 4 
SHALL without any manner of preface or apology 
acquaint you, that I am, and ever have been from 
my youth upward, one of the greateſt lars this iiland 
© has produced. I have read all the moraliſts upon the 
© ſubjet, but could never find any effect their diſcourſes 
© had upon me, but to add to my misfortune by new 
© thoughts and ideas, and making me more ready in my 
language, and capable of fomctnmes mixing ſeeming 
* truths with my umprobabilities. With this ſtrong 
* paſſion towards falſchood in this kind, there does not 
© live an honeſter man, or a fincerer friend; but my 
imagination runs away with me, and whatever is 
© ſtarted I have ſuch a ſcene of adventures appears in an 
© inftant before me, that I cannot help uttcring them, 
though, to my immediate contuhon, I cannot but 
* know I am liable to be detected by the firit man I 
© meet. 

© Upon occaſion of the mention of the battle of Pul- 
* towa, I could not forbear giving an account of a kinſ- 
* man of mine, a young merchant who was bred at 
+ Muſcow, that had too much mettle to attend books of 
entries and accounts, when there was ſo active a ſcene 
in the country where he reſided, and followed the Czar 
* as a volunteer: this warm youth, born at the inſtant 
the thing was ſpoke of, was the man who unhorſed the 
* Swediſh „ he was the occaſion that the Muſco- 
* vites kept their fire in fo foldier-like a manner, and 
brought up thoſe troops which were covered from the 
* enemy at the beguming of the day; bctdes _ 

8 2 * I 
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© had at laſt the good fortune to be the man who tack 


Count Piper. With all this fire I knew my couſint 
© the civileſt creature in the world. He never made 
* impertinent ſhow of his valour, and then he had 

* cellent genius for the work4 in every other kind. 

© letters him, here I felt in my pockets, that ex. 
fact ly . the Czar's character, which I knew per- 


than all this, it is impoſſible to ſpeak to me, but you 
give me ſome occaſion of coming out with one lie or 
© other, that has neither wit, humour, prof} 
© tereſt, or any other motive that I can thi 


ſmiled. I have ſeen the gentleman ſince, and he 
I have intimations every day in my life 
that nobody believes me, yet 1 am never the better. I 
ing ſomething the other day to an old friend at 


| 
; 


but told me, that an acquaintance of Tully the orator 
having two or three times together ſaid to him, with 
out 
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© replied, now "faith, I cannot ſee that, he faid a very 
thing to my lord tuch a one, ſuch an occation, 
« an{ the like. Such an honeſt dolt as this has been 
« watched in every expreſſion he uttered, upon my recom- 
mini ion of him, and conſequ-ntly been tubir to the 
more rulicule. I once endeavowed to cure myſelf of 
« this imper inent quality, an reſolved to hold my 
« tongue: tor ſeven days together; I did fo, but then I 
« hid o many winks and uitnce-iary diſtortions of my 
« face upon what any body clic iaid, that I found I only 
« forhore the expretfion, and that I ttill lied in my heart 
© to every man I met with. You are to know one thing, 
« which I believe you will fay is a pity, conſilering the 
© uſe I ſhould have made of it, I never travelled in my 
© life; but I do not know whether I coul l have tpok-n 
© of any foreign country with more familiarity than I do 
« at pre tent, in company who are ſtrangers to me. I 
© have curied the inns in Germany; commenced the 
the brothels in Venice; the freedom of converiation in 
Fr ince; and though I never was ou: of this dear town, 
and fifty mils about it, have been three nights toge- 
© tier dorged by hravoes for an intrigue with a cardinal's 
© miſtreſs at Rome. 

It were eniile's to give you particulars of this kind, 
© but I can aiture you, Mr. Spectator, there are about 
twen y or thirty of us in this town, I mean by this 
* town the cities of London and Wettmintter ; I fay there 
© are in town a ſufficient number ot us to make a fociety 
among ourielves; an fiice we cannot be believed any 
© longer, I beg of you to print this my letter, that we 
may mect together, and be under fuch regulation as 
there may be no occaſion for belief or confidence 
among us. If you think fit we might be called The 
H ſtorians, for li-r is become a very harſh word. And 
* that a member of the ſocicty may not hereafter be ill 
© rezcived hy the r. it of the world, I deſire you would 
© expliin a ti tle this fort of men, and not let us hitto- 
© ris be ranked, as we are in the imaginations of or- 
* crnary people, among common hars, make-ba:es, im- 
* poltors, and inccn lla: ĩ . For your initi uction herein, 

8 3 © you 
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whom we would 

parts; as 

any thing, to ſchool to keep 

He tells things 

can neither pleaſe nor diſpleaſe, but merely take up your 
time to no manner of purpoſe, no manner ; 
but he is good-natured, and does it becauſe he loves to 
be ſaying ſomething to you, and entertain you. 

0 2 — So Cw that hath done very 


things without flaughter ; he is prodigiouſly dull and 
CIT ber rk: em hr bs we GG 
that. we muſt have him. 

© Give me leave to tell you of one more whois # 
© lover; he is the moſt afflicted creature in the world, 
eſt what happened between him and a great beauty 
© ſhould ever be known. Yet again he comforts bin- 
© telf, „Hang the jade her woman. It money can keep 
the ſlut truſty I will do it, though I mort every 
« acre: Anthony and Cleopatra for that; Love 
« and the World Well Loſt.” 
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© Then, Sir, there is my little merchant, 

Indigo of the Change, there is my man for lots 

is tare and tret, there is lying all 

; he has fuch a ;nious intel 

«© knows all the French are doing, or what 
© ought to intend, and has it trom ſuch 
© alas, whither am I running! whi 


IHE 


or 

But 

complain, while 
there 


© that I know of. But I will catch myſelf once in my 
* life, and in fpite of nature ſpeak one truth, to wit, that 
Iam 


T « Your humble ſervant, &c.* 


No. CXXXVII. TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


At hec etiam ſervis ſemper libera fuerunt, timerent 
gauderent, dolerent, ſuo potius quam alterius =, 
ULL. 


Even ſlaves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice, and 
ets, els owe mes has andere SHED 


is no ſmall concern to me, that I find ſo many 
complaints from that part of mankind whole portion 
it is to live in ſervitude, but thole whom they deperd 
upon will not allow them to be even as happy as their 
condition will admit of. There are, as their 
correſpondents inform me, maſters who are offended at a 
cheertul countenance, and think a ſervant is broke loote 
from them, if he does not preſerve the utmoſt awe in their 
who ſays, if 
makes him 
hark firrah, are not 
? ns — 39 
together: the maſter knows not how to 
8 reſpect, nor the ſervant how to give it. It ſeems 
this perſon is of ſo ſullen a nature, that he knows but 
lttle ſatisfaction in 
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ſecretly frets to ſee any appearance of content, in one that 
lives upon the hundredth part of his income, who is un. 
happy in the poſſeſſion of the whole. Uneaſy 

who cannot poſſels their own minds, vent their ſpleen 
upon all who depend upon them; which, I think, is 
expreſſed in a lively manner in the following letters. 


«STR, Auguſt 2, 111. 
c I HAVE read your Spe Tater of the third of the bf 
« > month, and w.{h I had the happin*ts of being te- 
© ferred to ſerve fo good a miſter as Sir Roger. Tue da- 
* rafter of my maſter is the very reverſe ot that guod and 
« gentle knight's. All his directions are g. ven, and his 
* mind revealed by way of contraries : as when any thing 
© is to be remembered, with a peculiar caſt of face he 
© cries, © Be ſure to forget now.. If I am to make 
© haſte back, © Do not come theſe two hours; be fure 
& to call by the way upon ſome of your companions.” 
Then another excellent way of his is, if he {ets me any 
© thing to do, which he knows mutt necefarily take up 
c half” a day, he calls ten tunes in a quarter of an hour 
© to know whether I have done yet. This is his ma- 
ner; and the ſume perverſeneis runs through all his ac- 
© tions, according as the circumftances vary. Beſides all 
this, he is fo ſulpicious, that he tubmirs himtelk to the 
« druwigery of a ſpy. He is as unhappy himiælf as be 
makes his ſervants : he is con antly watching us, and 
« we differ no more in pleaſure _ liberty than as 2 
Y — and a priſoner. He lays traps for fuks, aal no 
«© ſoonrr makes a diicovery, but falls into ſuch languagy 
as I am more aſhamed of for coming from him, than 
for heing direfted to me. This, Sir, is a ſhort (ketch 
of a maſter I have ferved upwards of nine years; and 
though I have never wronged him, I confeis my dei- 
© pair of pleaſing him has very much abated my endes- 
« vour to do it. If you give me leave to ſtral a n- 
© tence out of my maſter's Clarcndon, I ſllall tell you my 
« cale in 2 word, Being uſed worſe than I deterved, I 
© cared leſs to deferve weil than I hul done. 
© I amy, Sir, your humble ſervant, | 
| « RALPH VALET- 
c 
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Dear Mr. Speer, 
o 7 ARG the none Gig tv © tacly'y woman 205 am rat 
J both my lady and her woman. I am fo uſed by 
them both, that I ſhould be very glad to lee them in the 
« Speffer. My lady herſelf is of no mind in the world, 
and for that reaſon her woman is of twenty minds in a 
moment. My lady is one that never knows what to do 
« with herſelf ; ſhe pulls on and puts off every thing ſhe 
6 wears twenty times before ſhe reſolves upon it for that 
«day. I ſtand at one end of the room, and reach things 
to her woman. When my lady aſks tor a thing, I hear 
«and have half brought it, when the woman meets me 
in the middle of the room to receive it, and at that 
© inſtant ſhe ſays No ſhe will not have it. Then I go 
© back, and her woman comes up to her, and by this 
time ſhe will have that and two or three things more 
in an inftant : the woman and I run to each other; I 
am loaded and delivering the things to her, when my 
© lady ſays ſhe wants none of all theſe things, and we 
«are the dulleſt creatures in the world, and the the un- 
© happieſt woman living, for ſhe ſhall not be dreſſed in 
any time. Thus we ſtand not knowing what to do, 
when our good lady with all the patience in the world 
«tells us as plain as ſhe can ſpeak, that ſhe will have 
© temper becauſe we have no manner of underitanding ; 
L 
© of ouriclves what we are to do. When ſhe is dreſſed 
© ſhe goes to dinner, and after ſhe has diſliked e 
thing there, ſhe calls for her coach, then commands it 
© in again, and then ſhe will not go out at all, and then 
*will go too, and orders the chariot. Now, good Nir. 
rr 
© troward ladies, give out in r payer, nothing 
ene de dame wakeut altewing time for is, and that ap 
* cannot be back again with what one was ſent for, if 
* one is called back betore one can go a ſtep for what they 
want. And if you pleaſe, let them know that all mii- 
© trefles are as like as all ſervants. 
I am your loving friend, 
* PATIENCE GIDDY.” 
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Thcfe are grea: calumi ies; but I met the other day 
in the five fields tow.irls Chellca, a pleutan er tyrant thay 
eith.r ct the above repreſent odd. A tat fellow was 
on in his op n watitcor ; a hoy of tourteen in a livery, eu- 
rving after him lus cloxe, upper coat, hit, wig and wund. 
The poor lad was reudy to fink with the weight, and 
coul { nut keep up with his mait.r, who turned back 
halt furlon „ and wondered wha made the lazy young 
dog lag behind. 0 

There is ſomet hing unaccountable, that 
cannot put them lves in the condition of the perſons 
low them, wh-n they conſider the commands they gi 
But there is nothing more common, than to ſce a fellow, 
who, it he were reduced o it, would not be hired by 
man living, lament that he is troubled with the mat 
wor tlileis * in nature. 1 n 

It would, perhaps, be running too far out of common 
life to urge, that he who is not maſter of himſelt᷑ and his 
own patſions cannot be a proper maſter of another. 
nimity in a man's own words and actions, will caſily dif- 
fuſe iticlf through his whole family. Pamphilio has the 
happieſt houſchold of any man I know, and that proceeds 
from the humane he has to them in their private 
12 as well as in reſpect that they are his ſervants. 

f there be any occaſion, wherein thcy may in themizlves 
be ſuppoied to be unfit to attend their maſter's concems, 
by realon of any attention to their own, he is ſo good a 
to place himſelf in their condition. I thought it — 
becoming in him, when at dinner the other day he 
an apology tor want of more attendants. He faid, © One 
« of my footmen is gone to the wedding of his fitter, and 


« the other I do not expect to wait, becaule his * 


« died but two days ago.“ 
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es is es did reflibes now unn Twas. 
He uſes unneccſſary proofs in an indiſputable point. 


NE meets now and then with perſons who are ex- 
0 tremely learned and Knotty in expounding clear 
cues. Tully tells us of an author that ſpent ſome pages 
to prove that gencrals could not pertorm tne great enter- 
prites which have made them io illuſtrious, it they had 
not had nien. He aflerted alto, it eems, that a mini- 
ter at home, no more than a commander abroad, could 
do my thing withuu: other men were his inſtruments and 
Aſiſtants. On this occation he pruduces the example of 
Themiftocl-s, Pericles, Cyrus, and Alexander himzecl?, 
whom he deni-s to have been capable of effecting what 
they did, exczpt they had been followed by others. It 
is plealant enuu.gh to lee ſuch per. ons contend without 
opponents, and triumph without victory. 

The author abov<-menticned by the orator is placed 
for ever in a very riliculous light, and we meet every 
day aa _conver/acion uch as deicrve the lame kind of re- 
tan. for troubling thote with whom they converſe with 
the like certainties. The perſons that I have always 
thought to deierve the higheſt admiration in this kind 
xe your ori arv {tory-tcllers, who are molt religiouſly 
carctul of keeping to the tiuth in every particular cir- 
cumſtance of a narration, whether it concern the main 
end or not. A gentleman whom I had the hcnour to be 
in company with the other day, upon ſome occaſion that 
be was plcatcd to take, ſaid, he remembered a very 
repar'ce made by a very witty man in King Charles's 
ume upon the like occaſion. I remember, taid he, u 
er ing into the tale, much about the time of Oates's plot, 
tat a couſin-germun of mine and I were at the Bear in 
Hoibern : No, I am out, it was at the Crois-Keys ; but 
kck Thom:on was there, for he was very great with 
the genilLman who made the anſwer. But I am jure it 

was 
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was ſpoken ſomewhere thereabouts, for we drank a be 
in that neighbourhood every evening ; but no matter for 
all that, the thing is the —4 3 but — 

He was going on to {+ the geography of the j 
waen [ [fi the room, wondering at this odd turn of — 
which can play away its words, with uttering nothing tg 
the purpolc, itil obſerving its own impertinences, and 
yet procetding in them. I do not queſticn but he in. 
tormed the reit of his audience, who had more patience 
than I, of the birth and parentage, as well as the cola. 
teral alliances of his family, who inade the repartee, and 
ot hin who provoked him to it. 

It is no ſmall misfortune to any who have a juſt value 
for their time, when this quali y of being ſo very cir. 
cumitantizl, and careful to be exact, happens to fhew 
itlelf in a man whole quality oblig.s them to attend his 
proofs, that it is now day, and the like. But ths is 
augmented when the fame genius gets into 
as it often does. Nay, I have known it more than once 
aicend the very pulpit. One of this fort taking it in his 
hen. i to be a great admirer ot Dr. Tillotſon and Dr. N- 
veridge, never failed of proving out of theſe great au- 
thors th ngs which no man living would have deniel 
him upon his own fingle authority. One day refolnng 
to come to the point in hand, he ſaid, according to that 
excellent divine, I will enter upen the matter, or in bi. 
words, in his fiftecath ſermon of the folio edition, 
page 160. 

% I ſhall briefly explain the words, and then conſider 
& the matter contained in them. 

This honeſt gentleman needed not, one would thiak, 
train his mode rss = 
« j the matter, to that of © bri 
6 ing.” But lo it was, 88 
tented with that authority, but added alſo the other di- 

vine to ſtrengthen his method, and told us, wi h the 
pious and learned Dr. Beveridge, page 4th of his 90 
volume, * I ſhall endeavour to make it as plain as Ia 


« from the words which I have now reads when ur 


rr 
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« that purpoſe we ſhall conſider This wie- 
«cre was rec coned by the pariſh, who did not underſt and 
vim, a molt excellent preach-r ; but that he read too 
much, and was fo humble that he did not truſt enoug! 
to his on phrts. a 

Next to theſe ingenious gentlemen, who argue for 
what nobody can deny them, are to be ranked a fort of 

who do not indecd attempt to prove inſignificant 

things, but are ever labouring to raiſe arguments with 
ren about matters you will give up to them without the 
eit controverty, One of theſe people told a gentleman 
who laid he faw Mr. juch- a- Une 8 this morning at nine 
of the clock towards the Gravel-pits, Sir, I muſt beg 
your pardon for that, for though I am very loath to have 
ay dupute with vou, yet I mult take the liberty to tell 
vou it was nine when I fav him at St. James's. When 
men of this geni is are pretty far gone in learning they 
will put you to prove that ſnow is white, and when you 
x: upon that topic can fay that there is really no ſuch 
ting as colgur in nature; in a word, they can turn 
what little knowledge they have into a ready capacity of 
railing doubts z into a capacity of being al ays frivolous 
ad always unanſwerable. It was of two diſputants of 
this impertinent an i laborious kind that the cynic ſaid, 
One of theſe fellows is milking a ram, and the other 
* helds the pail.” 


«ADVERTISEMENT. 


The cxercil: of the ſnuff-hox, according to the moſt 
« faſhionable airs and motions, in oppoſition to the ex- 
erciſe oi the fan, will be taught with the beſt plain or 
« perfumed inutf, at Charles Lillie's perfumer at the 
corner cf B.aufort- Buildings in the Strand, and at- 
tendance given for the benefit of the y merchants 
© about the Exchange for two hours every day at noon, 
© except Saturdays, at a toy-ſhop near Garraway's cot- 
* fce-houſe. There will be likewiſe taught the cere- 

mony of the ſnuff- box, or rules for offering ſnuff to a 
ſtranger, a friend, or a miſtreſs, according to the de- 
* grees of 3 with an explanation 

« of 


44 of the careleſs, the {corntul, the politic, and the ſurly 
% pinch, and the gettures proper to each ot them. 

« N. B. The undertak.r doc, not quiitica but in 
«& ſhort time to have torined a body ot regular inutf. bones 
0 ready to meet and make head againſt all the regimen 
% of tans Which have been lately diſcipiined, and ar 
4% now in motion. T 
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Vera gloria radices agit, atque etiam propagatm : fifta om- 
nia celeriter, tanquam floſculi, decidunt, ncc ſimulstum 


poteſt quidquam cile diuturnum. Tet, 


True glory takes root, and even ſpreads : all falſe pretence, 
like flowers, fall to the ground; nor can any counlterten 
lait long, 


F all the affections which attend human life, the 

love cf glory is the mott ardent. According as thy 
is cul:wated n prince, it produces the greateit geed u 
the greateſt evil. Where ſovereigus have it by unpiel- 
ſions received trom education only, it creates an ambu- 
tious rather than a noble mind; where it is the naturl 
bent of the prince's inclination, it prompts him to the 
purivit of things truly glorious. The two greateſt men 
now in Europe, according to the common acceptation of 
the word great, are Lewis King of France, and Peter 
Emperor ut Ruſſia. As it is certain that all tame does 
nut ariſe from the practice of virtue, it is, methinks, m 
unpleaſing amuſcment to examine the glory of theſe po- 
tentatæs, aid dift.nguiſh that wh:ch is empty, periſkung, 
and trivolous, from what is ſolid, laiting, and impur- 
tant. Lewis of France had his intancy attendet by 
crafty and workily men, who made extent of territory 
the moſt glor.ous inſtance of power, and miſtook ihe 
ſpreading of fame for the acquilition of honour, Tix 
young mcnarch's heart was by iuch canveriation cakuy 
deluded into a fondne!s for vain-glory, and upon the 
unjuſt principles to torn or tall in with ſuitable proj 1 
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of invaſion, rapine, mare, and all the guilts that at- 
und wor when it is unjult. At the lane time this ty- 
lamm Ws | ul, {cirnces and arts were encourage in the 
melt cencrous manner, as if men of higher faculiics 
N. to be bribed to permit the maſſacre of the rett 
of the well. 4 ver y Faper truce which the court of 
France built upon ther firſt defigns, which were in 
th micives vicious, was luitable to its falſe foundation. 
The oftentat.on of riches, the vanity of equipage, ſhame 
of poverty, and ignorance of modeſty, were the common 
arts of lifez the generous love of one woman was 
changed into gallantry for ali the tex, and friendſhips 
among men turned into commetces ot intereſt, or mere 
protettions, “ While theſe were the rules ct life, per- 
« jur.es in the prince, and a general corruption of man- 
« ners in the ſubject, were the inares im which France 
« has entangled all her neighbours.” With ſuch tale 
colt urs have the eyes of Lewis been enchanted, from the 
d&bauchery of his curly youth, to the ſuperttition of his 
preſent old age. Hence it is, that he has the patience 
to have ſtatues erected to his proweſs, his valour, his 
fortitude ; and in the ſoftneſſes and luxury of a court to 
be applauded for magnanimity and enterpriſe in military 
achievements. 

Peter Alexovitz of Ruſſia, when he came to years of 
manhood, though he found himſelf emperor of a vaſt 
ad rumerous people, maſter ot an endleſs territory, 
adlohute commarder of the lives and fertunes of his 
ſubjects, in the midſt of this unbounded power and 
gratnels turn d his thoughts upon hunfſelf and people 
wth ſorrow, Sordid ignorance and a brute manner of 
lite this genercus prince beheld and contemned from the 
ligat of lis oven genins. His judgment ſuggeſted this to 
kar, and his coui age prompt eu hun to amend it. In 
exter to this he did nut fend to the nation from whence 
the reſt of tlie world has borrowed its pul:itenets, but 
bnlelf left is diadem to learn the true way to glery 
al honour, and application to uleful arts, wherein to 
employ the laburious, the _— the honcit part of his 

2 . 
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- Mechanic ents and operations 
very juſtly the firſt objects of his favour and — 
With this glorious intention he travelled into fors; 
nations in an obſcure maaner, above receiving little ha. 
nours where he ſujourned, but prying into what was of 
more conſequence, their arts of peace and of war, 
this means has this great princ- laid the foundation of 
a great and laſting fame, by al labour, perſonal 
knowledge, perſonal valour. It would be in ury to any 
of antiquity to name them with kim. Who, but him. 
{lf ever left a throne to learn to fit in it with more grace? 
Who ever thought himſelf mean in abiolute power, until 
he had learned to uſe it? 

If we conſider this wonderful perſon, it is perplexity 
to know where to begin his encomium. Others may in 
a metaphorical or pluloſophic ſenſe be faid to 
themſelves, but this emperor is alſo literally under his 
own command. How generous and how good was his 
entering his own name as a private man in the de 
raiſed, that none in it might expect to out · run the 
with which he himſelf advanced ? By ſuch meafures this 
godlike prince learned to conquer, learned to uſe his con- 
queſts. How terrible has he a in battle, how 
gentle in vi Shall then the baſe arts of the French. 
man be held polite, and the honeſt labours of the Nuſſan 
barbarous ? No : barbarity is the ignorance of true ho- 
nour, or placing any thing inſtead of it. The unjuſ 
prince is ignoble and us, the good prince only 
renowned and glorious. 

Though men may impoſe upon themſelves what they 

by their eorrupt imaginations, tru: h will ever keep 

its ſtation ; and as glory is nothing elſe but the ſhadow 

of virtue, it will certainly dilappcar at the departure of 

virtue. But how carefully ought the true notions of itto 

be preſcrved, and how induſtrious ſhould we be to encou- 

any impulſe towards it? The Weſtminſter-ſchool- 

boy that faid the other dy he could not fleep or play r 

the colours in the hall, ought to be fie: from receiving 
a blow for ever. 


But 
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But let us conſi der what is truly glorious according 
to the author I have to-day quoted in the front of my 


Ft perfect ĩon of glory, fiys Tully, conſiſis in theſe 


three particulars : “ That the people love us; that they 
« þaye confidence in us; that being affected with a cer- 
tai admiration towards us, they think we deſerve ho- 
« nour.”” This was ſpoken of greatneſs in a common- 
wealth ; but if one were to form a notion of con umma e 
glory untier cur c mſtitu'ion, one ruſt ud to the above- 
mentionert felicifies 2 cerrun neceſſary inexiſtencc, and 
Gir-lith of all the ret, wit haut the prince's favour. He 
full, methinks, have riches, power, honour, com- 
mand, glory; but riches, power, honour, command 
mi glory thovld have no charms, but as accompanied 
with the affection of his prince. He ſhould, methinks, 
be popular becauſe a favourite, and a favourite becauſe 
popular. Were it not to make the character too ima- 
gary, I would give him ſfovercignty over ſome forei 
territury, and make him eftcem that an empty aldi- 
tion without the kind regards of his own prince. One 
my merely have an idea of a man thus compoſed and 
circumſ intiated, and if he were fo made for power with- 
ent an incapacity of giving jealouſy, he would be alio 
glorious without poſſibility of receiving diſgrace. This 
kumility ard this importance mult make his glory im- 
mortal. 

Tlie thouglits are apt to draw me beyond the uſual 
length of this paper, but if I could ſuppuſe ſuch rhap- 
ſolies coul-l outlive the common fate of ordinary things, 
would ſay theſe ſketches and faint images of glo 
were drawn in Auguſt 1711, when John Duke of Mark. 
borongh maile that memorable march wherein he took 
the Fienc i lines without bloodſhed. T 
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No. CXL. FRIDAY, AUGUST 1». * 


- nm nunc huc celerem, nunc dividit illuc. 
V:ns, 15 
This way and that he turns his anxious mind. nu 
Darotx. 


HEN I acquaint my reader, that I have 
other letters not yet acknowledged, I — 
by own, what I have a mind he ſhould belicve, that 
ve no imall charge upon me, but am a perion of 
ſome conſequence in this Seats. "I ſhall therefore em- 


ploy the t hour only in rcadi itions, in the 
er * ing petitions, 


_c Mr. tor, | 

I HAVE loſt fo much time already, that I deſire, 
© > the receipt hereof, you would fit down — 
© ately and give me your anſwer. And I would know 
© of you whether a pretender of mine really loves me. 
As well as I can I will deſcribe his manners. When 
© he ſees me he is always talking cf conſtangy, but 
«* youchſates to viſit me but once a fortnight, and then 
© is always in haſte to be gone. When I am ſick, I 
© hear, he ſays he is mightily concerned, but neither 
© comes nor ſends, becauſe, as he tells his acquaint. 
© ance with a ſigh, he does not care to let me know 
* all the power I have over him, and how impoſſible it 
© is for ham to live without me. When he leaves the 
© town he writes once in fix weeks, deſires to hear 
© from me, complains of the torment of abſence, *ſpeaks 
« of flames, tortures,. larguithings, and ecſtaucs. He 
© has the cant of an impat ient lover, but keeps the 
© of a lukewarm one. You know I muſt not go ; 
© than he does, and to move at this rate is as tedious 
© as counting a great clock. But youu are to know he 
UF | 
6 


ug too witty; but if you would acquaint the world 
f 0 2 1 
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he will love me long, if he love me little: but I ap- 
« peal to you whether he loves at all. 
Your neglefted humble ſervant, 
Lydia Nowell. 


All theſe fellows who have money are extremely 
+ ucy and cold; Pray, Sir, tell them of it. 


12 — delighted with the 
Have been deli i ing more 

1 whole courſe — — 
nzccount you lately gave of wit, and I could with you 
: would take ſome other opportunity to expreſs further 
the corrupt taſte the is run into; which I an 
( chiefly apt to attribute to the of a few 


hr authors, whoſe merit in —_— 
© anion to their faults in others. the unitators 


man. 
© we call point, or turn, look upon 
' happineſs to which Cowley, Ovid, and ot 


good ſenſe; in one word, 22222 


they are not witty at all, 


oblige, 
Sir 


among 
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<SIR, 
© } Ama woman, and reckoned pretty, 
c I tore you will pardon me that I trouble you 88 
* a wayer tetwern mc and a cufin of mine, who is 2. 
© ways contradicting one becauſe he underitands Latin, 
Pray, Sir. i Dimple fpelt with a fingle or a double p 
© I am, Sir, 

© Your very humble ſervant, 
: © Betty Sante. 
« Pray, Sir, direct thus, T. the K ind Queritt, an leare 
it at Mr. Lillie's, for I do rot care to b : known in the 
thing at all. I am, Su, again your humble ſervant. 

« Mr. Specta cr, 

4 MUST needs tell you there are ſeveral of 
« > pers I do not much like. Youareoften ſo nice there 
is no enduring you, and io learned there is no under. 


* ftanding you. What have you to do with our peti- 


© coats ? 
« Your humble ſervant, 


© Parihenope.” 
« Nr. Spefator, 

0 LAST might as I was walking in the park, I met 
6 a couple of triends ; privthee Jack, ſays one f 
of them, let us go drink a glaſs of wine. for I am ft 
for nothing elle. This put me upon reflecting on the 
© many miſcarriages which happen in converſaticns ove 
© wine, when men go to the bottle to remove ſuch hu- 
* mours as it only ſtirs up and awaxens. This I ccud 
© not attribute more to any thing than to the humour ot 
putting company upon others which men do not like 
© themteives. Pray, Sir, decl re in your papers, that he 
© who is a troubleſome companion to himtelt, will not be 
an agreeable one to others. Let people reaſon them- 
© .clves into good-humuur, betore they impole them. 
© felves upon their friends. Pray, Sir, be as cloquent 
© as you can upon this ſubject, — = — — 
n uch „as to ar werfully, that it 1s a 
© one = can US who is fie to drink 2 ghals of 
© wine « Your moſt humble 411. 
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«SIR, 


4 THIS regis Sed - Argh your paper con- 
I cerning the expence of time. You 


are very obligi 
to the women, eſpecially thoſe who 2 —— 
« paſt gallantry, by touching fo gently upon gaming : 
theretore I hope you do not think it wrong to employ 
woe yah oy — 1— — the — 
glad to hear you ſay i 
— Os Gat: rms. © 

Units gens amend, and the way pike of ee 
0 , - , and the inks 
3 — Gan ce Grant is called for, 
and ſet down to their buſineſs, are immediately tranſ- 
© migrated into the verieſt waſps in nature. 

« You muſt know I keep my temper, and win their 
money; but am out uf countenance to take it, it makes 
them ſo very unealy. Be pleaſed, dear Sir, to inſtruct 
(them to loſe with a better grace, and you will oblige 

© Yours, Rachel Baſt.” 


Mr. Spectator, 
YOUR kindneſs to Eleonora, in one of — 


has given me — to do m 

* honour of writing to you. de ara eagand rn dave 
' ſo often expreſſed for the inſtruction and improvement 
© of our ſex, will, I hope, in your own opinion, ſuffici- 
* ently excuſe me from making any apology for the im- 
* pertinence of this letter. The great deſire I have to 
+ embelliſh my mind with ſome of thoſe which you 
' ſay are ſo becoming, and which 3. * reading helps 
us to, has made me until I am put in a capacity 
* of attaining them: this, Sir, I ſhall never think my- 
(ſelf in, until you ſhall be pleaſed to recommend fome 
author or authors to my perulal. 

I thought indeed, when I firſt caſt my eye on Eleono- 
© nora's letter, 2 I ſhould —ͤ —„ 
* queſting it © ; but to my very great concern, 
+rund on the perufal of that Spectator, I was entirely 
6— a ODA CIT 
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© of my time for that end as ever. Pray, Sir, oblige me 
© at leift with one ſcene, as you were pleased to enter. 
© tain Eleonora with your prologue. I write to you net * 
* only my own fentunents, but alſo thoſe of fereral 
© others of my acquaintance, who are as little pleated 
© with the ordinary manner ef ſpending one's tune as 
* mylelf : and if a fervent deſire after knowledge, and 2 
great ſenſe of our preſent ignorance, may be thought 
© a good preſage and earncit of improvement, you may 
© look upon your time you ſhall beſtow in anſwering this 
© requeſt not thrown away to no purpoſe. And I cannot 
© but add, that unleſs you have a particular and more 
© than ordinary re for Elconora, I have a better titie 
© to your favour than ſhe ; ſince I do not content myſelf 
© with t-a-table reading of your but it is my en- 
© tertaumment very often when in my cloſet. To 
© ſhew you I am capable of 2 — and hate flat- 
© tery, I acknowleige I do not like ſome of your papers, 
© but even there I am readier to call in queſtion my own 
« ſhallow underſtanding than Mr. Spe&#ator's profound 
« judginent. 

© I am, Sir, your already, and in hopes of 


© being more your, vbliged ſervant, 
* Parthema.” 
This laſt letter is written with ſo and ſerious 
an air, that I cannot but think it incumbent upon me to 


comply with her commands, which I ſhall do very fud- 
denly. 


No. CXLI. SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 


— \' it ab aure 
i grav voluptas * 


Pleaſure no more ariſes from the ear. 
N the preſent emptineſs of the town, I have ſerenl 


applications from the lower parts of the players, to 
1 pals for acting. They IE 
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ing terms deſire me tj let a tall on the ground, a ſtumble, 
or a good {lap on the back, be reckoned a jeſt. Theſe 
gunbold I mall tolerate for a ſeaſon, becauſe I hope the 
er: cannot continue longer than until the people of con- 


tion and tatte return to town. The me „ ſome 
time ago, was to entertain that of the audience, 


who have no faculty above eye-fight, with rope dancers 
n tumblers ; which was a way diſcreet enough, be- 
tau i: p.evented confuſion, and diſtinguiſhed ſuch as 
could ſhew all the poſtures which the body is capable of, 
trum choc who were to repreſent all the paſſions to which 
the mind is fubjeft. But though this was prudently ſet- 
lad, corporeal and intellectual actors ought to be kept 
x a ſtill wider Gittar.ce than to appear on the fame ſtage 
z all: for which icafon I muſt propoic lome methods tor 
the improvement of the bear-garden, by diimiſſing all 
bully actors to that quarter. 

In cafes of greater moment, where men N in 
public, the contequence and importance of the thing 
en bear them out. And though a pleader or preacher 
is hoarte or aukward, the weight of the matter com- 
minds reſpect and attention; but in theatrical ſpeak- 
ng, if tue pertormer is not exactly proper and graceful, 
ke is utterly rid:culous. In caſes where there is little 
ele expected, but the pleaſure of the ears and eyes, the 
kat d.miau:ioa of that pleaſure is the higheſt offence, 
ln acting, barely to perform the part is not commendable, 
tut to he the lealt out is contemptible. To avoid theie 
d mculties and delicacies, I am informed, that while IL 


vus Gut of town, the actors have flown in the air, and 


played ſuch pranks, and run ſuch hazards, that none but 
tae teryarts of the fire- office, tilers and maſons, could 
bue been able to perform the like. The auther of the 
full wing letter, ut ſecms, has been of the audience at 
ene of thete entertainments, and has accardingly com- 
fled to me upon it; but I think he has been to the 
umoſt degree ſevere againſt what is exceptionable in the 
play he mentions, without dwelling ſo much as he might 
ture done on the author's moſt excellent talent of nu- 
mour. The pleaſant pictures he has drawn Se. 
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ſhould have been more kindly mentioned, at the fame 
time that he bauiſhes his witches, who are too dull devils 
to be attacked with ſo much warmth. 


© the peace, a „ as he 
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mane, a perſon of worth, whom I would 
1 pit, at two yards diſtance did not 
ou were what the country le reported 
Ze witch, I could have wiſhed you had been them 
exorcifed that rabble of broomſticks, with 
we were haunted for above three hours. I could 
them to ſet ST ite bl tree, to have 
plagued the juſtice, and em- 
eague with his holy water. This 
uſe of them in comedy, if the author had 
pped here; but I cannot conceive what relation the 
© ſacrifice of the black lamb, and the ceremonies of their 
© worſhip to the devil, have to the bulineis of mirth and 
* humour. 

The gentleman who writ this play, and has drawn 
* ſome characters in it very juſtly, appears to have been 
« miſled in his witchcraft by following the 
« inimitable Shakeſpear. The incantations in Macbeth 
© have a ſolemnity admirably adapted to the 
© of that Tragedy, and the mind with a 
© horror; beſides, that the witches are a part of the 
« ſtory itſelf, as we find it particularly related in 
Hector Boetius, from whom be ſeems to have taken 
© it, This therefore is a proper machine where the 
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« buſineſs is dark, horrid, and bloody; but is extremely 
« foreign from the affair of comedy. Subjects of this 
kind, which are in themſelves diſagrecable, can at no 
« time become entertaining, but by paſſing through an 
imagination like Shakeſpeare's to form them ; for which 
gen Mr. Dryden would not allow even Beaumont 
© and Fletcher capable of initating him: 


« But Shakeſpeare's magic could not copy'd be; 
« Within that circle none durit walk but he.“ 


© ſhould not, however, have troub'ed you with theſe 
© remarks, if there were not ſomething elſe in this co- 
© medv which wants to be exorciſed more than the 
© witches: I mean the freedom of ſome paſſages, which 
© | ſhould have overlooked if I had not obſerved that 
« thoſe jeſts can raiſe the loudeſt mirth, though they are 
© painful to right ſenſe, and an outrage upon modeſty. 

* But — y 

Wie muſt attribute ſuch liberties to the taſte of that 
© age; but indeed by ſuch repreſentations a poet ſacri- 
© fices the beſt part of his audience to the worſt; and, 
s one would think, neglects the boxes to write to the 
* oranye-wenches. 

© I muſt not conclude until I have taken notice of the 
© moral with which this comedy ends. The two young 
„ladies having given a — example of outwittin 
© thoſe who had a right in the dif} of them, 


Deſign whate'er we will, 
* There is a fate which overrules us till.” 


We are to ſuppoſe that the gallants are men of me- 
nt; but if they had been rakes, the excuſe might have 
* ſerved as well. — 1 3 — 
principle, but has expreſſed it with a deli whi 
* ſhews the is not ſerious in her excuſe ; but in a fort of 

Vor. IL U + humorous 
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* tkumorous philoſo turns off the_thought of 
* guilt, and favs, * ” 


That if weak women go aſtray, 
Their flars ace more in fault than they. 


This, no doubt, is a full reparation, and diſmiſſes 
_ © the audience with very edifying impreſſions. 

* Theſe things fall under a province you have 
© purſued already, and therefore demand your ant 
ver ſion for regulating fo noble an entertainment as that 
© of the ſtage. It were to be wiſhed that all who write 
© for it hereafter would raiſe their genius, by the ambi- 
tion of pleaſing j eople of the beſt underſtanding; and 
© leave others who ſhew nothing of the human ſpecies but 
* rifibility, to ſeek their diverfion at the bear- 
or ſome other privileged place, where reaſon and good- 
manners have no right to diſturb them. T. 


Auguſt 8, 1711. « I am, &. 


No. CXLII. MONDAY, AUGUST 13. 


— Irrupta tenet copula — Hon. 


They equal move 
In an unbroken yoke of faithful love. Gram. 


if following letters being genuine, and the images 


of a worthy pation, I am willing to give the add 
lady's admoniticn to myſelf, and the repreſentation of her 


ou n happineſs a place in my writings. 


Mr. Spectator, Auguſt 9, 1911. 

IAM now in the ſixty- ſeventh year of my age, and 

read you with approbation; but methinks you do n 

* ſtrike at the root of the greateſt evil in life, which s 

* the falſe notion of gallantry in love. It is, and bas 

long been, vpcn a very ill foot; but I who „ 
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6 wife forty ycars, and was bred in a way that has 
made me ever ſince very happy, fee through the folly 
« of it. In a word, Sir, when I was a young woman, 
« all who avoided the vices of the age were very carefully 
* educated, and all fantaſtical objects were turned out of 
« our fight. The tapeſtry hangings, with the great and 
« renerable ſimplicity of the ſcripture-ſtories, had better 
« effefts than now the loves of Venus and Adonis, or 
« Bacchus and Ariadue, in your fine preſent prints. The 
« gentleman I am married to made love to me in rapture, 
« but it was the rapture of a chriſtian and a man of ho- 
+ nourz rot a romantic hero, or a whining coxcomb: 
this put our life upon a right baſis. To give you an 
idea of our regard one to another, I incloſe to you ſe- 
© yeral of his letters, writ forty years ago, when my lover; 
« and one writ the other day, after fo many years coha- 


+ bitati | 
0 « Your ſervant, 
© Andromache.” 
Madam, ' Auguſt , 1671. 
© IF my vigilance and ten thouſand withes for your 


© welfare and repo'e could have any force, you laſt night 
© {lept in ſecurity, and had every good angel in your ar- 
ten lance. To have my thoughts ever fix:d on you, 
© to live in conſtant fear of every accident to which hu- 
* man life is liable, and to ſend up my hourly prayers 
© to avert them from you: I fay, madam, thus to think, 
and thus to ſuffer, is what I do for her who is in pain 
at my approach, and calls all my tender forrow imper- 
* tinence. You are now before my eyes, my eyes that 
are ready to flow with tenderneſs, but cannot give re- 
* hef to my guſhing heart, that dictates what I am now 
* ſaving, and yearns to tell vou all its achings. How art 
* thou, oh my foul, ſtolen from thyſelf! How is all thy 
* attention broken! My hooks are blank paper, and my 
friends iatruders. I have no hope of quiet but from 
* your pity; to grant it, would make more for your 
* triumph: to give pain Log tyranny, to make happy 

2 the 
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the true empire of beauty. If you would confider 
* aright, you would find an agreeable change in diſmiſ- 
* fing the attendance of a flave, to receive the complaifance 
© of a companion. I bear the former in hopes of the lat 
* ter conditi n: as I live in chains without murmuring 
at the power which inflifts them, . I could enjoy free- 
* dom without forgetting the mercy that gave it. 


Madam, I am 


« Your moſt devoted, 
© moſt obedient ſervant, 


Though I made him no declarations in his favour, 
you fee he had hopes of me when he writ this in the 
month following : 


Madam, September 3, 1671. 
BEFORE the light this morning dawned upon the 
© earth, I waked, and lay in expectation of its return; 
© not that it could give any new ſenſe of joy to me, but 
© as I hoped it would bleſs you with its cheerful face, 
© after a quiet which I wiſhed you laſt night. If my 
© prayers are heard, the day appeared with all the influ 
© ence of a merciful Creator upon your perſon and ac- 
© tions. Let others, my lovely charmer, talk of a blind 
© Being that diſpoſes their hearts, I contemn their low 
images of love. I have not a thought which relates to 
© you that I cannot with confidence beſeech the All- 
* ſceing Power to bleſs me in. May he direct you in all 
© your ſteps, and reward your innocence, your ſanct 
* of manners, your prudent youth, and becoming piety, 
© with the continuance of his grace and on | 
© This is an unuſual language to ladies; but you have a 
© mind elevated above the giddy notions of a ſex infnared 
© by flattery, and miſled by a falſe and ſhort adoration 
© into a folid and long contempt. Beauty, my faireſt 
creature, palls in the poſſeſſion, but I love alſo your 
mind; your foul is as dear to me as my own; 


6 the advantages of a liberal education, fome knowhap, 
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and as much contempt of the world, joincd with the 
* endeavours towards a life of ſtrict virtue aud religion, 
* can qualify me to raiſe new ideas in a breaſt fo well 
« difpoted 82 is, our days will paſs away with 
* joy; and age, inſtead of introducing melancholy 
© proſpects of decay, give us hope of eternal youth in 
+ a better life. I have but few minutes from the duty 
* of my emplovment to write in, and without time to 
© read over what I have writ, therefore heſeech you to 
* pardon the firſt hints of my mind, which 1 have ex- 
+ preſſed iu ſo little order. 


I am, dcarefſt creature, 
* Your moſt obedient, 
* moit devoted ſervant.” 


The two next were written after the day for our mar- 
riage was fixed. | 


Madam, September 25, 1671. 
IT is the hardeſt thing in the world to be in love, 
and yet attend buſineſs: as for me, all that tpeak to 
* me find me our, and I muſt lock myſelf up, or other 
© people will do it for me. A gentleman atked me this 
© morning, what neus from Holland? and I anſwered, 
* the is exquiſitely handſome: another deſired to know 
* when 1 had been laſt at Windſor? I replicd, the de- 
* figns to go with me. Pr'ythee allow me at leaſt to 
© kiſs your hand before the appointed dav, that my 
mind may be in fome computure. Merthinks I could 

© write a volume to vou; but all the language on carth 
* would fail in ſaying how much, and with what diſin- 


I am ever yours. 


A © September 30, 1671. 
Dear Creature, Seven in the morning. 


NEXT to the influence of Heaven, I am to thank 
* you that I ſee the returning day with pleaſure. To 
| U 3 * pals 
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* paſs my evenings in fo ſweet a converſation, and hare 
* the eſtecm of a woman of your merit, has in it a part. 
* cularity of happineſs no more to be expreſſed than re. 
turned. But I am, my lovely creature, contented ty 
de on the obliged fide, and to employ all my days in 
© new endeavours to convince you and all the world of 


the ſenſe I have of your condeſcenſion in chooſing, 
Madam, Your moſt faithful, 
© moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


He was, when he writ the following letter, as agree- 
able and ple.ſant a man as any in England. 


Madam, October 20, 1671. 
© I BEG pardon that my paper is not finer; but I m 
forced to write from a coffee-houſe where I am atrend- 
© ing about buſineſs. There is a dirty crowd of buſy 
© faces all around me talking of money, while all my 
* ambition, all my wealth is love : love which animates 
* my heart, ſweetens my humour, enlarges my ſoul, and 
© affefts every action of my life. It is to my lovely 
© charmer I owe that many noble ideas are continuall 
© affixed to my words and actions: it is the natural ct · 
fett of that generous paſſion to create in the admirer 
© fome ſimilitude of the object admired; thus, my dear, 
am Levery day to improve from fo ſweet a companion. 
Look up, my fair one, to that Heaven which made 
© thee ſuch, and join with me to implore its influence on 
our render innocent hours, and beſeech the Author of 
© love to bleſs the rites he has ordained, and mingle with 
© cur happineſs a juſt ſenſe of our tranſient condition, 
© and a tes to his will, which only can 
our minds to a ſteady endeavour to pleaſe him and each 


© other, | 
© I am, for ever, your faithful ſervant.” 
| I will not trouble you with more letters at this time; 


bur if you ſaw the poor withered hard which ſends 
theſe minutes, I am fure you will finite w is a 
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there is one who is ſo gallant as to ſpeak of it till as ſo 


welcome a preſent, after forty years poſſeiſion of the 
woman whom he writes to. 


« Mudum, June 23, 1711. 

« ] Heartily beg your pardon for m omiſſion to write 

© yeſterdav. It was no failure of my tender regard for 

© you; but having been very much perplexed in my 

«* thoughts on the ſubject my laſt, made me deter- 

mine to ſuſpend ſpeaking of it until I came myſelf. 

But, my lovely creature, know it is not in the power 

of age, or misfortune, or any other accident which 

* hangs over human life, to take from me the pleaſing 

© efteem I have for you, or the memory of the bright 

figure you appeared in when you gave your hand and 
heart to, 

© Madam, your moſt grateful huſband, 
T. and obedient ſervant.” 


— — — — — ñ ́æ”;á 


No. CXLIX. TUESDAY, AUGUST 14. 


Non eſt vivere ſed valere vita. Mr. 
To breathe is not to live, but to be well. 


is an unreaſonable thing ſome men expect of their 

acquaintance. They are ever complaining that they 
are out of order, or diſpleaſed, er they know not how; 
and are fo far from letting that be a reaſon for retiring 


| to their own homes, that they make it their argument 


for coming into company. What has any body to do 
with accounts of a man's being indifpoſed but his phyſi- 
clan? If a man laments in company, where the reſt are 
in humour enough to enjoy themſelves, he ſhould not 
take it ill if a fervant is ordered to preſent him with a 
porringer of caudle or poſſet- drink, by way of admoni- 
non that he go home to bed. That part of life which we 
erdinarily underſtand by the word converſation, is an in- 

dulgence 
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dulgence to the ſociable part of our make; and fhoul# 
inchne us to _ our proportion of good-will or good- 
humour among the friends we meet with, and not w 
trouble them with relations which mutt of necetlity oblige 
them to a real or feigned affliction. Cares, diftreſſes, 
diſcaſes, uncaſineſſes, aud diſlikes of our own, are by no 
means to be obtruded upon our friends. If we would 
conſider how little of this viciſſitude of motion and ref, 
which we call life, is ſpent with fatisfaftion, we ſhould 
be more tender of our friends than to bring them linie 
forrows which do not belong to them. There is 10 
real life, but cheerful life; therefore valetudinarians 
ſhould be {worn before they enter into company, not to 
ſay a word of themſelves until the meeting breaks up. It 
is not here pretended, that we ſhould be always fin 
with chaplets of flowers round our heads, or be cr 
with rofes in order to make our entertainment agreeable 
to us; but if, as it is uſually obſerved, they who refalre 
to be merry feldom are fo, it will be much more unli 
for us to be well pleaſed if they are admitted who are 
ways complaining they are ſad. Whatever we do ve 
ſhould keep up the cheerfulneſs of our ſpirits, and never 
let them fink below an inclination at leaſt to be well 
picaſed; the way to this, is to keep our bodies in exerciſe, 
and our minds at eaſe. That inſipid ſtate wherein nenher 
are in vigour, is uot to be accounted any part of our = 
tion of being. When we are in the ſatistaction of 
inn cer.t pleaſure, or purſuit of ſome laudable deſigu, we 
are in the poſſeſſion of life, of human life. Fortune will 
give us difappointments enough; and nature is attended 
with infirmities enough, without our adding to the un- 
happy fide of our account by our ſpleen or ill- humour 
Poor Cottilus, among ſo many real evils, a chronical di 
temper and a narrow fortune, is never heard to complain: 
that equal ſpirit of his, which any man may have tha, 
like him, will conquer pride, vanity, and aſſectatiua, and 
follow nature, is not to be broken, becauſe it has as 
points to contend for. To be anxious for nothing but 
what nature demands as neceffary, if it is not the way 
to au cltate, is the way to what meu aim at by geg 
oy 
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an eſtate. This temper will preſerve health in the body 
1 well as tranquillity in the mind. Cottilus fees the 
world in a hurry, with the fame ſcorn that a tober perſon 
ſees a man drunk. Had he been contented with what he 
ought to have been, how could, ſays he, ſuch a one have 
met with ſuch a di intment! If another had valued 
his miſtreſs for what he ought to have loved her, he had 
not becn in her power: if her virtue had had a part of his 

her levity had been his cure; ſhe could not then 

e been falſe and amiable ar the ſame time. | 
Since we cannot iſe ourſelves conſtant health, let 
us endeavour at ſuch a temper as may be our beſt ſupport 
in the decay of it. Uranius has arrived at that 
fure of ſoul, and wrought himſelf up to ſuch a neglect 
of every thing with which the generality of mankind is 

that nothing but acute pains can give him 
diſturbance, and againſt thoſe too he will tell his intimate 
friends he has a ſecret which gives him nt eaſe. 

Uranius is fo thoroughly perſuaded of an life, and 
endeavours ſo ſince rely to 27 that he 
looks u in but as a quickeni his to an 
home =. willy ſhall be better for tne bs his 
preſent apartment. Inſtead of the melancholy views 
which others are apt to give themſelves, he will tell you 
that he has forgot he is mortal, nor will he think of him 
felf as ſuch. He thinks at the time of his birth he en- 
tered into an eternal being; and the ſhort article of death 
he will not allow an interruption of life; fince that mo- 
ment is not of half the duration as is his ordinary fleep. 
Thus is his being one uniform and conſiſtent ſeries of 
cheerful diverſions and moderate cares, without fear or 
hope of futurity. Health to him is more than pleaſure 
tw another man; and ſickneſs leſs affecting to him than 
diſpoſition is to others. 

I muſt confeſs, if one does not regard life after this 
manner, none but idiots can paſs it away with any to- 
lerable patience. Take a fine lady who is of a delicate 
frame, and you may obſerve from the hour ſhe rites a 
certain wearineſs of ol ther mailhs ahrrcs then. I know 
more than one who is much too nice to be quite alive. 
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They are fick of ſuch ſtrange frightful people that they 


mect; one is fo awkward, and another fo di 
that it looks like a penance to breathe the ſame air with 
them. You fee this is fo very true, that a great parte 
ceremony and good-breeding among the ladies turns 
their uncaſineſs; and I will undertake, if the how 
ſervants of our women were to make a weekly bill of 
fickneſs as the pariſh-clerks do of mortality, you would 
not find in an account of feven days, one in thirty tha 
was not downright ſick or indiſpoſed, or but a very little 
betrer than ſhe was, and fo forth. 

It is certain, that to enjoy life and health as a conſtant 


feaſt, we ſhould not think pleaſure neceſſary; but, f 


poſſible, to arrive at an equality of mind. It is as mean 
to be overjoyed upon occaſions of good - fortune, as to be 
dejected in circumſtances of diſtreſs: laughter in on 
condition is as un:nanly as weeping in the other. We 
ſhould not form our minds to expect tranſport on every 
occaſion, but know how to make it enjoyment to be our 
of pain. Ambition, envy, vagrant de or impenti- 
nent mirth will take up our minds, without we can 
ſeſs ourſelves in that ſobriety of heart which is aboveall 
leaſures, and can be felt much better than deſcribed. 

t the ready way, I believe, to the right enjoyment ef 
life, is, by a proſpect towards another, to have but a 
mean opinion of it. A great author of our time ha 
ſer this in an excellent light, when, with a — 

ity of human life, he ſpoke of it in his Theory ofthe 
, in the following manner: . 

« For what is this life but a circulation of little mem 
actions! We lie down and riſe again, dreſs and undreſs, 
feed and wax hungry, work or play and are weary, and 
then we he down again, and the circle returns. We 
ſpend the day in trifles; and when the night comes ve 
throw ourſelves into the bed of folly, amongſt dreams, 
and broken thoughts, and wild imaginations. Our reaſi 
lics aſleep by us, and we are for the time as errant 
brutes as thoſe that fleep in the ſtalls or in the field. 
Are not the capacities of man higher than theſe? And 
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lu us be adventurers for another world; it is at leaſt a 
fur and noble chance; and there is nothing in this worth 
our thoughts or our paſſions. If we ſhould be difap- 
nted we are ſtill no worſe than the reſt of our fellow- 
mortals; and if we ſucceed in our expectatious, we are 
aemally happy.” T. 


No. CXLIV. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15. 


Noris quam elegans formarum ſpectator ſiem. 
TZI. 


You ſhall ſee how nice a judge of beauty I am. 


BEAUTY has been the delight and torment of the 
world ever fince it began. The philoſophers have 
felt its influence ſo ſenſibly, that almoſt every one of them 
has lef us ſome ſaying or other, which intimated that 
he too well knew the power of it. One has toid us that 
2 graceful perſon is a more powerful recommendation 
than the b. ſt letter that can be writ in your favour : an- 
aher deſires the paſſeſſor of it to confider it as a mere 
dit of nature, and not any perfection of his own: a third 
calls it a ſhort-lived tyrauny: a fourth, a filent fraud, be- 
cauſe it impoſes upon us without the help of language; 
but [ think Carneades ſpoke ag much like a philoſopher 
u any of them, though more like a lover, when he called 
t rova'ty without force. It is not indeed to be denied, 
that there is ſomerhing irreſiſtible in a beaureous form; 
the moſt ſevere will not pretend that they do not feel an 
immediate prepoſſe ſſion in favour of the handſome. No 
one denies them the privilege of being firſt heard, and 
being regarded before others in matters of ordinary con- 
fderation: at the fame time, the handſome ſhould con- 
der that it is a poſſeiſion, as it were, foreign to them. 
No one can give it himſelf, or preſerve it when they have 
t: yer, ſo it is, that people can bear any quality in the 
world better than beauty. It is the conſolation of = 
w 
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who are naturally too much affected with the force of it, 
that a little attention, if a man can attend with jud 

will cure them. Handſome people uſually are fo fanaf 
tically pleaſed with themſelves, that if they do not kill 
at firſt ſight, as the phraſe is, a ſecond interview difarms 
them of all their power. But I ſhall make this paper 
rather a warning-piece to give notice where the 

is, than to propoſe inſtructions how to avoid it when you 
have fallen in the way of it. Handſome men ſhall be 
the ſubjects of another chapter; the women ſhall take up 
the preſent diſcourſe. 

Amaryllis, who has been in town but one winter, is 
extremely improved with the arts of good- 
without ing nature. She has not loſt the native 
ſimplicity of her aſpect, to ſubſtitute that patience of 
being ſtared at, which is the uſual triumph and diftinc- 
tion of a town-lady. In public aſſemblies you meet her 
careleſs eye diverting itſelf with the objects around her, 
inſenſible that ſhe herſelf is one of the brighteſt in the 


nature, but more than one by art. If it ver 
her to let her fan or any limb about her reſt, 
rege 
but though ſhe deſigus herſelf a prey, worded 
to be taken. No painter can give you words for the 
terent aſpects of Dulciſſa in half a moment, wherever 
ſhe appears: fo little does Me accomplith what ſhe takes 
ſo much pains for, to be gay and careleſs. 
Merah is attended with all the charms of woman and 
accompliſhments of man. Ir is not to be doubted but 
ſhe has a great deal of wit, if ſhe were not ſuch a beauty; 
and ſhe would have more beauty had ſhe not ſo much 
wit. Affectation prevents her excellencies from walking 
together. If ſhe has a mind to & tad © ONS 
muſt be done with ſuch an air of her body; and if he 
has an inclination to look very careleſs, there is ſuch a 
ſmart thing to be ſaid at the ſame time, that the 
of being admired deſtroys itſelf. Thus the unhappy 
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Merah, though a wit and beauty, is allowed to be neither, 
becauſe ſhe will always be both. 

Albacinda has the {kill as well as power of pleaſing: 
her form is majeſtic, but her aſpect humble. All good 
men ſhould beware of the deftroyer. She will ſpeak to 
you like your ſiſter until ſhe has you ſure; bur is the 
moſt vexatious of tyrants when you are fo. Her fami- 
liarity of behaviour, her indifferent queſtions, and ge- 
neral converſation, make the filly part of her votaries 
full of hopes, while the wiſe fly her power. She 
well knows ſhe is too beautiful and too witty to be in- 
different to any who converſe with her, therefore 
knows ſhe does not leſſen herſelf by familiarity, but gains 
occaſions of admiration by ſeeming ignorance of her per- 
fections. 

Eudoſia adds to the height of her ſtature a ity of 

it which ſtill diſtinguiſhes her above the reſt of her 
Beauty in others is lovely; in others agreeable; 
in others attractive; but in Eudoſia it is commanding : 
love towards Eudoſia is a ſentiment like the love of 
The lovers of other women are ſoftened into 
; the admirers of Eudoſia exalted into ambi- 

don. 


Eucratia preſents herſelf to the imagination with a 
more rarer ads and, as ſhe is woman, her praiſe 
is wholly feminine, If we were to form an image of 
dignity in a man, we ſhould give him wiſdom and va- 
lour, as being eſſential to the character of manhood. In 
like manner, if you deſcribe a right w man in a laudable 
ſenſe, ſhe ſhould have gentle ſoftneſs, tender fear, and 
all thoſe parts of life which diſtinguiſh her from the 
other ſex, with ſome ſubordination to it; but fuch an in- 
ferwrity that makes her ſtill more lovely. Eucratia is 
that creature; the is all over woman; kindneſs is all her 
art, and beauty all her arms: her look, her voice, her 
geſture, and whole behaviour is truly feminine: a good- 
neſs mixed with fear gives a tincture to all her beha- 
vour: it would be ſavage to offend her, and cruelty to 
ule art to gain her, Others are beautiful; but Eucratia, 


X Omna- 
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Omnamante is made for deceit ; the has an aſpeſt u 
innocent as the famed Lucrece, but a mind as wild u 
the more famed Cleopatra: her face ſpeaks a Veſtal, 
but her heart a Mefſalina, Who that beheld Omnz. 
mante's negligent unobſerving air, would belicve that the 
hid under that regardleſs manner the witty proſtirme, 
the rapacious wench, the prodigal courtezan! She can, 
when ſhe pleaſes, adorn thoſe eyes with tears like an in- 
fant that is clvyd; ſhe can caſt down that pretty face in 
confuſion, while you rage with jealouſy, and ſtorm a 
her perfidiouſncis; ſhe can wipe her eyes, tremble, and 
look frighted, until you think yourſelf a brute for your 
rage, own yourſelf an offender, beg pardon, and make 
her new preſents. | 

But I go too far in ing only the dangers in be- 
holding the beauteous, which I deſign for the inftruftion 
of the fair * as their beholders; and ſhall end — 
rhapſody with mentioning what I thought was 

— eee „ youth, 
whom he. ſaw adm:ring his own figure in braſs: What,” 
faid the philoſopher, ** could th:t image of yours fay for 
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No. CXLV. THURSDAY, AUGUST 16. 


Their folly pleads the privilege of wealth. 


F the following enormi: ies are not ame nded upon the 
firſt mention, I deſire farther notice from my corre- 
ſp-odents. 


Mr. Hhectator, 


IAM obliged to you for your diſcourſe the other 
© day upon frivolous diſputants, who with great warmth 
and enumeration of many circumſtances and authori- 
ties, undertake to prove matters which nobody living 
* denies. You cannot employ yourſelf more uſefuily 
than in adjuſting the laws of diſputation in coffee-houſes 
and accidental companies, as well as in more formal 
dchates. Among many other things which your own 
experience muſt ſuggeſt to you, it will be very obliging 
* it you plafe to take notice of 8 I will not 


fuch diſputants, 
* which is fo true that it is a moſt tal; but ſhall 
* only ac uaĩut you with a ſet of yuung fellows of the 
* Inns of Court, whoſe fathers have provided for them 
* ſo pl-ntifully, that they need not be very anxious to 
get law into their h:ads for the fervicz of their coun 
* at the bar; bur are of thoſe who are ſent, as the phr 
* of parents is, to the Te upl: to know how to kcep their 
* own. One of th. ſe gentle: nen is very loud and captious 


| * ata coſſee-houſe which I frequent; and being in his 


* nature troubled with an humour of countradiftioa, 
* though withal excetlive ignorant, he has found a way 
to indulge tis remper, go on in idleneſo and ignorance, 
* and yer ſtill give himſelf the air of a very learned and 
* knowing man, by the ftreayth of his pocket. The 
* misfortune of the thing is, I vave, as it happens ſome- 
times, a greater ſtock of lcaruing than of money. The 
X 2 gentleman 
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© gertleman I am ſpeaking of, takes advantage of the 


© narrowneſs of my circumſtances in ſuch a manner, tha 
© he has read all that I can pretend to, and runs me 
* down with ſuch a poſitive air, and with ſuch powerful 
* arguments, that from a very learned perſon I am 

* a mere pretender. Not long ago I was relating that] 
* had read ſuch a paſſage in Tacitus; up ſtarts my young 
« gentleman in a full company, and puiling out his purle, 
offered to lay me ten guineas, to be ſtaked immediately 
in that gentleman's hands, pointing to one fmmcking at 
another table, that I was utterly miſtaken. I was dumb 
for want of ten guineas; he went on unmercifully w 
* triumph over my 1gnorance how to take him up, and 
© told the whole room he had read Tacitus twenty times 
© over, and that ſuch a remarkable incident as that could 
© not eſcape him. He has at this time three conſiderable 
* wagers depending between him and ſome of his compa» 
© nions, who are rich enough to hold an argument with 
© him: he has five guineas upon queſtions in geog 
two that the Ifle of Wight 1 and 

to one that the world is round. e have a gentleman 
© comes to our coffee-houſe, who deals mightily in an- 
© tique ſcandal; my diſputant has laid him twenty pieces 
© upon a point of hiſtory ; to wit, that Cæſar never hy 
* with Cato's ſiſter, as is ſcandalouſly reported by ſome 


6 e. 

* are ſeveral of this ſort of fellows in town, 
© who wager themſelves into ſtateſmen, hiſtorians, Log 
« graphers, mathematicians, and every other art, 

* the perſons with whom they talk have nct wealth 
* equal to their learning. I beg of you to prevent in 
© theſe voungſters this compendious way to wi 

* which coſts other people fo much time and pains, and 
« you will oblige 


« Your humble ſervant” 


* 
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Coffce-houſe near the Temple, 
« Mr. SpeAator, | Aug. 12, 1711. 


« HERE is a g gentleman that fi -tunes, 
« x «hiſtles ina fall houſe. Pra 2 that 
de has no right to act here as if he were in an empty 
« room. Be pleaſed to divide the ſpecies of a public 
+ room, and certify whiſtlers, fingers. and common ora- 
tors, that are heard further than their portion of the 
$* room comes to, that the law is open, and that there is 
+ an equity which will relieve us from ſuch as interrupt 
© us in our lawful diſcourſe, as much as againſt ſuch as 
« ftop us on the toad. I take theſe perſ us, Mr. Spec- 
tutor, to be ſuch treſpaſſers as the o in your 
« coach; and am of the ſame ſentiment with counſellor 
Ephraim. It is truc the young man is rich, and, as 
« the vulgar ſay, needs not care for anybody; but ſure 
« that is no authority for him to go whiſtle where he 
« pleaſes. 


© Tam, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. 


P. S. I have chambers in the Temple, and here are 
© ſtudents that learn upon the hautboy ; pray deſire the 
© benchcrs, that all lawyers who are proficients in wind- 
* muſic may lodge to the Thames.“ 
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. Sheftutor, 


* WE are a company of voung women who paſs our 
ume very much together, ani obliged by the mercenary 
* humour of the men ro be as mercenarily inclined as 
ther are. There viſits among us an old bachelor 
© whom each of us has a mind tu. The fellow is rich, 
* and knows he may have any of us, ther. fore is parti 
* cular to none, but exce!lively ill-bred. His pleaſantry 
conſiſts in romping; he ſnarches kiſſes by ſurpriſe, purs 
* bis haa in our necks, tc2rg our fans, robs us of rib- 
th ny, F.>vrces LIirters our of Our hands, looks into any of 
Four prov, dad a thoufind other rudeneſſes. Naw 
* what 4 il. d> irc of you is to acquaint him, by print- 
X 3 * wg 
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ing this, that if he does not marry one of us very ſud. 
* denly, we have all agreed, the next time he pretends u 
© be merry, to affront him, and ufc him like a clown zz 
© he is. In the name of the ſiſterhood I take leave of 
© you, and am, as they all are, 


© Your conſtant reader and wellwiſher,*- 


Mr. Speftator, 
© I AND ſeveral others of your female readers, have 


© conformed ourſelves to your rules, even to our 

* dreſs. There is not one of us but has reduced our out- 
* ward perricoat to its ancient ſizeable circumference, 
though indeed we retain ſtill a quilted one underneath; 
* which makes us not altogether unconformable to the 
* fathion ; but it is on condition Mr. SpeCtator extends 
© not his cenſure too far. But we find you men 

* approve our practice, by imitating our pyrami 
form. The ſkirt of your faſhionable coats forms as 
large a circumference as our petticoats; as theſe are 
* ſet out with whalebone, fo are thoſe with wire, to in- 
* creaſe and ſuſtain the bunch of fold that hangs down on 
* each fide; and the hat, I perceive, is decreaſed in juſt 
0 2 to our head -dreſſes. We make a regular 
figure; but I defy your mathematics to give name to 
© the form you appear in. Your archit is mere 
© Gothic, and betrays a worſe genius than ours; therefore 
« if you are partial to your own ſex, I thall be leſs than I 
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All great men are in ſome degree inſpired. 


\ E know the higheft pleaſure our minds are capable 
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ime thoughts communicated to us by men of great 

ius and cloquerce. Such is the en ertainment we 
meet with in the philoſophic parts of Cicero's writings. 
Truth and good ſenſe have there ſo charming a dreſs, 
that they co Id hardly be more agreeably repreſented 
with the addition of poetical fiction and the power of 
numbers. This ancient author, and a modern one, have 
fallen into my hands within theſe few days; and tlie im- 
pre on 27 have left upon me, have at the preſear quite 
ſpoiled me fer a merry fellow, The modern is that ad- 
mirable writer, the author of ** the Theory of the Earth.“ 
The ſubjects with which I have lately been ei tertained 
in them both bear a ncar affinity; they are upon inquiries 
mo hereafter, and the thoughts of the latter ſecm to me 
io be raiſed above thote of the former, in proportion to his 
advantages of Scripture and Revelation. If I had a mind 
to it, I could not at pre ſent talk of any thing elſe; there- 
fore I ſhall tranſlate a paſſage in the one, and tranſcribe. 
a parazraph out of the other, for the ſpeculation of this 
day. Cicero tells us, that Plato reports Socrates, upon 
receiving his ſentence, to have ſpoken to his judges in 
the following manner : 

« I have great hopes, O my judges, that it is infinitel 
«to my advantage that I am ſent to death; for it m 
« of neceſſity be, that one of theſe two things muſt be 
the conſequence. Death muſt take away al! theſe 
« ſenſes, cr convey me to another life. If all ſenſe is to 
* be taken away, and death is no more than that pro- 
found ſleep without dreams, in v-hich we are ſometimes 
* huricd, O Heavens! how defircable is it to die! how 
* many days do we know in life preferable to ſuch a 
* fiate! Burt if it be true that death is but a paſſage to 
places which they who lived before us do now inha- 
* bir, how much ſtill happier is it to go from thoſe who 
call theraſelves judges, to appear before thoſe that 
* really are ſuch ; before Minos, Rhadamanthus, Eacus, 
and Triptolemus, and to meet men who have lived 
* with juſtice and truth | Is this, do you think, no hap- 
* py journey? Do you think it nothing to ſpeak with 
„Orpheus, Muſæus, Homer, and Hcfiod ? I would, in- 

„ decd, 
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* deed, ſuffer many deaths to enjoy theſe —_ With 
hat particular delight ſhould 1 talk ro Palameds, 
Ajax, and others, who like me have tuffered by the 
* jniquiry of their judges ! 1 ſhould examine the wiſdum 
« of that great prince who carried ſuch mighty forces 
« againſt troy; and argue with Ulyfſcs and Sifyphus 
„ upon difficult points, as I have in converſation 
„ without being in danger of being condemned. Bu: 
let not, thoſe among you who have pronounced me | 
© an innocent man be afraid of death. No harm can ar- 
„rive at a good man, whether dead or living; his affairs 
« are always under the direction of the Gods; nor will [ 
believe the fate which is allotted ro me myſelf this 
* to have arrived by chance; nor have I aught to fax 
« either agaialt my judges or accuſers, but that they 
t thought they did me an injury Zut 1 derain you 
too long, it is time that I retire to death, and youto 
« your affairs of life; which of us has the better u 
« known to the Gods, but to no mortal man.” 
The divine Socrates is here repreſented in a figure 
worthy his great wiſdom and ptulotophy, worthy the 
greateſt mere man that ever brearhed. But the modem 
diſcourſe is written upou a ſubject no lefs thau the diſſo- 
lution of nature itſelf. O how glorious is the old age of 
that great man, who has ſpent his time in ſuch cuntem- 
plations as has made this being, what only it ſhould be, 
an education for Heavea ! He has, according to the lights 
of reaſon and revelation, which ſcemed to him clearh, 
traced the ſteps of Omniporence ; he has, with a crleſtul 
ambition, as far as it is confiftent with humility and 
devotion, examined the wavs of Providenc-, from the 
creation to the diſſolution of the \ifible world. How 
pleaſing muſt have been the ſpeculation, to obſerve Na- 
ture and Providence move together, the phy fical and, 
moral world march the fame pace ; to obſerve | 
and eternal ſpring the feat of innocence ; tru ubled ſeaſom 
and angry ſkies the portion of wickedneſs and vice! 
When this admirable author has reviewed all that has 
paſſed, or is to come, which relates to the habimable 
world, and run through the whole lace of it, how covld 
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z goardian angel, that had attended it through all its 
curſes or changes., fpeak more emphaticaily at the end 
of his charge than docs our author when he makes, as it 
were, a funcial oration over this globe looking to the 
mr where it once ſtood ! 
„Let us only, if you pleaſe to take leave of this fub- 


« jet, reflect upon this occaſion on the vanity and tran- 


« fient glory of this habitable world. How by the force 
® of one element breaking looſe upon the reſt, all the 
* xanities of na ute, all the works of art, all the la- 
„ hours of men. are reduced to nothing! All that ve 
ꝛdmired and adorcd before as great and magnificent, is 
« obliterated or vaniſhed, and another form and face of 
« things, plain, ſimple, and everywhere the ſame, over- 


| 4 ſpreads the whole earth. Where are now the great 


« empires of the world, and their great imperial cities 
« ther pillars, trophies, and monuments of glory l Shew 
me where they ſtood, read the inſcription, tell me the 
« viftor's name. W hat remains, what impreſſions, what 
« difference or diſtinction do you ſce in this maſs of 
«fire! Rome<itelf, eternal Rowe, the great city, the 
« empreſs of the world, whoſe domination and ſuperſti- 
« tion, znc'ent and modern, make a great part of the hif- 
« tory of this carth, what is beco:ne of her now? She 
laid her foundations decp, and her palaces were 
« and ſumptuous: „ She glorified hexſelf, and hi 
« deliciouſlv, and ſaid in her heart, I fir a Queen, aud 
4 ſhall fee no ſorrow:“ „ but her hour is come, ſhe 1s 
« wiped away from the face of the carth, and buried in 
% everlaſting obli on. But it is not cities only, and 
* works of mens hands, bur the everlaſting hills, the 
mountains and rocks of the earth are melted as wax 
before the fun, and ** thcir place is nowhere found.” 
„Here ſtood the Alps, the load of rhe earth, that co» 
* vered many countries. and reached their arms from 
* the occan to the Black Sea; this huge maſs of ſtone is 
* {o;rened and difſolved as a tender cloud into rain. 
Here ſtood the African mountains, and Atlas with his 
top above the clouds; there was frozen Caucaſus, and 
„Taurus, and Imaus, and che mountains of Afia; and 
: — qa © * -- 6 yonder 
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« yonder towards the north, ſtood the Riphæan Wk 
* clothed in ice and fnow. All thefe are vaniſhed, Gap, 
* ped away as the ſnow upon their heads. Grem u 
* marvellous are thy works, juſt and true are thy ways, 
thou King of Saints! Hallelujah.“ 


No. CXLVII. SATURDAY, AUGUST . 


Pronuntiatio eſt vocis & vultus & geſtus moderatio ea 
venuſtate. Tu, 


Delivery is © graceful management of the voice, count. 
nance, and gcliture. 


Mr. Spe&ator, 
HE well reading of the Common-prayer is «f 6 
great importance, and ſo much neglected, cha l 
take liberty to offer to your confideration ſome par- 
ticulars on that ſubject; and what more worthy 
obſervation than this? A thing ſo public, and of & 
high conſequence. It is indeed wonderful, that the 
frequent exerciſe of it ſhould not make the performen 
of that duty more expert in it. This inability, u 
conceive, s from rhe little care that is takes d 
their ag, while boys and at ſchool, wheie, when 
they are into Latin, they are looked upon as above 
Engliſh, reading of which is wholly neglected, a 
at leaſt read to very little purpoſe, without any due a- 
ſervations made to them of the proper accent and man» 
ner of reading : by this means they have acquired fuck 
ill habits as will not caſily be removed. The only way 
that I know of to remedy this, is to propoſe ſome penn 
of great ability that wav, as a pattern for them e. 


ample being moſt effeftval to convince the learned, u 
well as inſtruft the ignorant 

- You muſt know, Sir, I have been a conſtant fre 
quenter of the ſervice of the church of England for 
above theſe four years laſt paſt, and until —_ 4 
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tren - night never diſcov: red, to fo great a degree, the 
excellency ot the common-praver. M hen being at St. 

„ Garlick-hill church, I heard the ſervice read fo 
aftiaftly, fo empharically, and fo fervently, that it was 
next tu an impoliihilitv to be unattentive, My eyes and 
my thouglits could not wander as uſual, but were con- 
fined ro mv pravers : I then conſidered I addrefſed my- 
ſelf ro the Almighty, and not to a beautiful face. And 
when 1 refed on my former performances of that 
duty, 1 Hund | had run it over a+ a matter of ferm, in 
compar Hon to the manner in which I then diſcharged it. 
My mind was really afiected. and fervent withes ace m- 
panicd u. wor:ls, The cunfeiſion was read with fuch a 
rhgaced unity, the ab olutien with ſuch a comfortable 
authority, the thank fyr mgs with fuch a religious joy, as 
made me feel thoſe affettions of the mind in the manner 
I never did before. To remedy therefore the grievance 
above complaine:! of, I humbiy propoſe that this excel- 
kat reader, upon the next and every annual aiſembly of 
the cleryy of Sion College, and all other conventions, 
ſhould read prayers befo e them. For then thoſe that 
ve afraid of ſtretching their mouths and ſpoiling their 
ſoft voice, will icarn to read with clearaels, loudnets, and 
ength. Others that affect a rakiſh negligent air by 
folding their arms, and lolling on their book, will be 
taught a decent behaviour, and comely erection of body. 
Thoſe that read fo faft as if impatient of their work, 
may learn to ſpeak deliberately. There is another fort 
of perſons whom I cail Pindaric readers, as being con- 
lined to no fer meaſure; theſe pronounce five or fx 
words with great deliberation, and the five or fix ſubſe · 
quent ones with as great celerity ; the firſt part of a ſen- 
tence with a very exaltcd voice, and the latter part with 
2 ſubmiſſive one; ſometimes again with one fort of a 
tre, and immediately after with a very different one. 
Thefe gentlemen will learn of my admired reader an 
evenne(s of voice and delivery. And all who are inno- 
cent of theſe afl ectations, but read with fuch an in- 
di rencv as if they dd not underſtand the language, 
was thu be informed of the art of reading movingly and 
fervcatly, 
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fervently, how to place the emphaſis, and give the 
accent to cach werd, and how to vary the voice accord. 
ing to the nature of the ſentence. There is certainly 2 
very great difference between tlie rea ling a prayer anda 

, which I beg of you to inform a tet of, 

who affect, for tooth, a certain gentl man- I ke familiaricy 
of tone, and mend the angunge a> thev go on, crying in» 
ſtead of pardoncthi and abſilveth, pardo:s and abſoves, 
Theſe are often pretty clatlical fchola: s, aud would think 


Sa — fin to read Virgil or Martial with fo 
little as they do divine Coates 
This indifferency ſeems to me to ariſe from the en- 
deavour of avoiding the imputation of cant, and the falſe 
notion of it. It will be r therefore to trace the 
original and fignification of this word. Cant is, by ſome 
people, derived from once Andrew Cant, who, they fav, 
was a Preſbyterian miniſter in tome illiterate part of Scot 
land, who by exerciſe and uſe had obtained the faculty, 
alias gift, of talking in the pulpit in ſuch a dialect, that 
it is ſaid he was :nderftood by none but his own congre- 
ion, and not by all of them. Since Maſ. Cant's dme 
it has been underitood in a larger ſeuſe, and ſignifies all 
ſudden exclamativns, whiaings, unuſual tones, and in 
fine all praying and preaching, like the unlearned of the 
Preſbyterians. Bur I hope a proper elevation of voice, a 
due emphaſis and accent, are not to come within this 
deſcription ; fo that our readers may ſtill be as unlikethe 
Preſbyterians as they pleaſe. The Diiſcaters (I mean 
ſuch as I have heard) do iadeed elevate their voices; but 
it is with ſudden jumps from the lower to the higher part 
of them; and that wirh ſo little ſenſe or tkill, that ther 
elevation and caderce is bawling aud muttering. 
make uſe of an emyhaiis, but {© 1mproperly, that it is of. 
ten placed on {ome very 1a{ign.acant particle, as upon 
or aud. Now it thele improprietics have fo great an 
fect on the people, as we fer they have, how great an n- 
fluence would the fervice of our church, containing the 
belt prav. rs that ever were co 1poſed, and that in terms 
moſt atfecting, moſt humble, and moſt expreiſive of our 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
in the moſt proper order, and void of all con- 
; what influence, I fay, would theſe prayers 
have, were they delivered with a due emphaſis, and 
, "7 riſing and variation of voice, the ſentence con- 
uded with a gentle cadence, and, in a word, with ſuch 
an accent and turn of ſpeech as is peculiar to prayer 

As the matter of worſhip is now managed, in diſ- 
ſenting congregations you inſignificant words and 
phraſes raiſed by a lively vehemence; in our own 
churches, the moſt exalted ſenſe depreciated, by a diſ- 
e 

in hi pulpit, mon- prayer, at 
bak, je was as e thing of human infiltarien 3 
if the gentlemen who err in this kind would to re- 
collect the many pleaſantries they have upon thoſe 
who recite good things with an i jane, Gay CEP 
on to think that what in that caſe is only ridiculous, in 
themſelves is impious. Bur leaving this to their own re- 
feftions, I thall conclude this trouble with what Czfar 
faid upon the irregularity of tone in one who read before 

U 
T Your moſt humble ſervant. 


No, CXLVIII, MONDAY, AUGUST 20. 


——— Exempta juvat ſpinis e pluribus una. Hon. 
Better one thorn pluck d out, than all remain. 


Y correſpondents aſſure me that the enormities which 

they lately complained of, and I publiſhed an ac- 
count of, are fo far from being amended, that new evils 
anle every day to interrupt their converſation, in con- 
tempt of my reproofs. My friend who writes from the 
cotee-houſe near the Temple, informs me that the gen- 
teman who conſtantly fings a voluntary in ſpite of the 
whole company, was 12 muſical chan ordinary after 
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reading, 

that, but up glaſs in the middle of the 
room, and practiſed minuet - ſte pa to yon © 
The incorrigible creature has ſtill farther, and in 
open coffee -houſe, with one hand extended as leading a 
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* 
i that was an opera- icore he car- 
ried or not? Without ſtaying for an anſwer he fell into 
the exerciſe above - mentioned, and practiſed his airsto 
the full houſe who were turned upon him, without the 
leaſt ſhame or repentance for his former tranſgreſſiom. 
I am to the laſt degree at a loſs what to do with this 
young fellow, except I declare him an outlaw, and pro- 
nounce it penal for any one tq ſpeak to him in the fad 
houſe which he frequents, and direct that he be obliged 
to drink his tea and coffee without ſugar, and not re- 


ceive from any perſon whatſoever any thing above nee 


neceſſaries. 

As we in England are a ſober people, and generally 
inclined rather to a certain baſhfulveſs of bchaviour in 
public, it is amazing whence ſome fellov s come whom 
ene meets with in this town; they do not at all ſeem in 
be the growth of our iſiand ; the pert. the ralkative, al 
ſuch as have no ſenſe of the obſervation of others, xe 
certainly of foreign extraction. As for my part, | am 
much ſurpriſed when 1 ſee a talkative Englithn an, 1 
ſhould be to fee the Indian pine growing on ane of our 
quick fer hedges. Where theſe creatures get ſun 
to make them ſuch lively animals and dull men, is above 
my philoſophy. 

here are ancther kind of impertinents which 6092 
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1 with in mixed company, and thoſe are your 
loud ſpeakers ; theſe treat mankind as if we were all 
deaf; they do not expreſs but declare themſelves. Many 
of theſe are guilty cf this outrage out of vanity, becauſe 
they think all they ſay is well ; or that they have their 
own perſous in ſuch vencration, that they believe nothing 
which concerns them can be inſignificant to any body 
ele. For theſe people's fake, I have often lamented that 
we cannot cluſe our cars with as much eaſe as we can 
our eyes ; it is very uneaſy that we muſt neceſſarily be 
under perſecution. Next to ti eſe bawlers, is a trouble- 
ſome creature who comes with the air of your friend and 
your intimate, and that is your whiſperer. There is one 
of them at a cuffee-houſe which I myſelf frequent, who 
obſerving me to be a man pretty well made for ſecrets, 
gets by me, and with a whiſper tells me things which all 
the town knows. It is no very hard matter to gueſs at 
the ſource of this impertinence, which is nothing elſe but 
a method or mechanic art of being wiſe. You never fee 
any frequent in it whom you can ſuppoſe to have any 
—_—— to do. Theſe per:cns are worſe than 
bawlers, as much as a fecret enemy is more dangerous 
than a declared one. I wiſh this my coffee-houſe friend 
would rake this for an intimation, that I have not heard 
one word he has told me for theſe ſeveral years ; whereas 
he now thinks me the moſt — of did > 
cretss The whiſperers have a way of 
the cloſe converſation, with faving aloud, ** Do not you 
think ſo? Then whiſper again, and t 
you know that perſon ;”* then whit} thing 
would be well enough, if whiſpered to keep the 
foily of what they ſay among friends, but alas, 2 
it to preſerve the importance of their thoughts. I am 
ſure I c uld name vou more than one perſon whom no 
man living ever heard talk upon any ſubje& in nature, 
or ever faw in his whole life with a in his hand, 
that I know not how can — 7 ſomething like know 
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not think him worthy to receive the whole ſtory. the 
in trut2 whiſperers Jeal only in half accounts of vm 
they entertain you with. A great help to their diſcourſe 
is, „ That the town fays, and people begin t» talk 

* freely, and tacy had it from perſons — © 
„to be named what they will tell you when things we 
« riper.” My friend has winked up n me any day 
ſince I came to town laſt, and ha communicated to me 
a+ a ſecret, that he deſigned in a very ſhort t me to tell 
me a fecret; bur I ſhall know what e means, he aww 
aſſures me, in leſs than a f rtnight's time. 

But I muſt not omit the dearer part of mankind, I 
mean the ladies, to take up a whole paper upon griev- 
ances which concern the men only; but ſhall h 

„that we change fools for an experiment only. 
certa n ſet of la ies complain they are uently per · 
plexed with a viſitant, who affects tu be wiſer than they 
are; which character he hopes 1 by an obſtin- 
ate gravity, and great d againſt diſcovering his oi 
ns any — 12 4＋— A painful — 
has hitherto gained him no farther advantage, thaa that 
as he might, if he h:d behaved himſelf with freedom, 
been excepred againſt; but as to this and hat particular, 
he now offcads in the whole. To relieve theſe ladies, 
my god friends and correſpondents, I ſhall exchange my 
dancing outlaw for their dumb v:fitant, and affign the 
fileat gentleman all the haunts of tlie dancer; in order w 
which, I have ſ.nt them by the penay-poſt the following 
letters for their conduct in their ne convertations : 
« Sir, 

. © T HAVE, you may be ſure, heard of your irregula- 
riries With ut regard t my obſervations upon you; but 
ſhall nut t cat you with to much rizour as you deſerve. 
If vou will give yourſelf the trouble to repair t» the 
place mentioned in the poſtſcript to this letter at ſeven 
this evening, y u will be c nducted into a ſpacious room 
well lighted, where there are ladies and muſic. You 
will ſec a young lady laughing next the window to the 
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freet ; you may take her out, for ſhe loves you as well 
s the does any man, though the never taw you before. 
She never thought in her life any more than yourſelf. 
She will not be ſurpriſed when you accoft ker, nor con- 
armed when you leave her. Haſten from a place where 
you are laughed at, to one where you will be admired. 
You arc of no cunſ.quence ; therefore go where you will 
be welcome for being fo. 
* Your moſt humble ſervant.” 


© Fir, 

© THE ladies 'whom you viſit, think a wiſe man the 
moſt im pertinent creature living, therefore you cannot be 
offended that they are diſpleaſed with you. Why will 
you tak: pains to appear wiſe, wh: re you wou'd pot be 
the m re eſteemed for being really ſo? Come io us; for- 
get the gigglers, and let your inclination go aiong with 
you, whether you ſpeak or are filent; and let all ſuch 
women as are in a clan or ſiſterhood, go their own way; 
there is no room for you in that company who are of 
common taſte of the 


For women born to be controll'd 

Stop to the forward and the bold; 

Aﬀc& the haughty, and the 

The gay, the frolic, and the loud,” T 
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Cui in manu fir quem eſſe dementem velit, 

Que fapere, quem tanari, quem iu morbum iajici, 

Quem coutra amar, quem accerfiri, quem expeti. 
Caxcit. 


Who has it in her power to make any man mad, or in his 
ſenſes ; fick or in health; and who can chooſe the object 


TE following letter and my anſwer ſhall take up the 
Mr. Hectator, 
© I AM the voung widow of a 
who has left me entire miſtreſs of a large fortune, which 
he agreed to as an equivalent for the difference in our 
la theſe circumſtances it is not extraordinary to 
e a crowd of ad ni ers; which I bave abridged in my 
own thoughts, and reduced to a couple of candidates 
only, both young, and neither of them diſagrerable in 
their perſons : according to the common way of com» 
ing. in one the eſtate more than deſerves my fortune; 
in the other, mv fortune more than deſerves the «fate. 
When I conſider the "rt, Lon I am fo far a woman 1 
cannot avoid being delighted with che thoughts of _ 
great; but then he ſerms to receive fuch a degree 
courage from the knowledge of what he has, he looks a8 
if he was going to confer an obligat on on me; and the 
readineſs he accoſts me with, makes me jealous I an 
oaly hearing a repetition of the fame things he has fd 
to a hundred women before. When I conſid er the orher, 
I fee mvſelf approached with fo much modeſty .nd re» 
ſpect. ant ſuch a doubt of himſelf, as betrays merhinks, 
an affeftion within, an] a be'ief at the ſame time that he 
himſcit would be the only gainer by my conſent. 
an unexceptionable huſband could I mike out of both! 
but face r 
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your opinion; it is abſolutely in your power to diſpoſe 
of 

* Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


Madam, 


YOU do me great houour in your application to me 
on this important occaſion ; I ſhall therefore talk to you 
ui h the tenderneſs of a father, i in grati ude for your give 
ing me the authority of one. You do not ſeem to make 
any gicat diſtinction between theſe gentlemen as to their 

tons ; the whole queſtion lies upon their circumſtances 

and behaviour, if the one is lefs re ſpectful becauſe he is 
rich, and the other more obſequious becauſe he is not — 
they ere in t at point moved by the fame principle, the 
conſideration of fortune. and you muſt place them in each 
other's ercu ſtances before you c-n judge of their in- 
clination. To avoid confuſion in diſcuſſing this point. I 
will call the richer man Strephon, and the other Fl: rio. 
If y u believe Florio with Strephon' eſtate would be- 
have himſelf as he does now, Florio is certainly your 
man ; but if you think Strephon, were he in Florio's 
condition, would be a+ obſequious as Florio is now, you 
ought for your own fake ro choote Strephon ; for where 
the men are equal. there is no doubt riches ought ro be 
a reaſon for preferenc. . After this manner, my dear 
child, I would have vu ahſtract them from t cir cir- 
cumſtances ; for you have to take it for granted, that he 
who is very humble only becauſe he 15 poor, is the very 
fanc man in nature with him who is haughty becaule he 
rich, 

When you have gone thus far, as to conſider the figure 
they make towards vou, you will plea'e, my dear, next 
to conſider the appearance my make towards them. 
thev are men of diſceruing, an obſerve the mctives 
of your heart; and Florio can — & when he is difregarded 
only upon account of fortune, which makes you to im a 
mercenary creature ; and vou are ſtill the — thing to 
Stephon, in tak ing him for his wealth only; — are 
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therefore to couſider whether * had rather oblige than 
| Feceive an obligation. 


The 
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The marriage life is alu avs an infipid, a vexatious, or 
an happy c udition. Tic fit is, when two people of 
no genius or teſte for themficlves meer t« gether, u 
fuch a settlement as has been ti.eupht catonable by jo. 
rents and CONVEY aPkiers from dll exact val ua ion of the 
land and caſh of buth parties; in this cate the) 
lay's per on is no more regarded than the houte 
improvements in purchate of an eftate ; but the goes with 
her fortune, rather than her fortune with hei. Theſe 
make up the crond or vulgar of the rich, and fill up 
lumber of human race without benet.cence tow ards 
below them, or eſpect tou d thoje above them; and lead 
a deſp cable, independent, and ufelcfs life, wwkour ſenſe 
of the laws of Kindes, goud-naturc, mutual offices, 
and the elegant ſatisfactions which flo tioum rcalun and 
vu tue. . 

The vexatious lif. ariſes from a: »1 j unction of tuo 

of quick taſte and reſentment, put together for 
reaſons well knewn to their friends, in which eſpecul 
care is taken to avoid what-they think the cluef of evils, 
overty, and enſure to them riches, with every evil be- 
es. ' Theſe goud people live in a conſtant conſtraint 
before company, and tov great familiarity alone; when 
they are within obigyvation they fier at each other“ car- 
riage and behaviour; when alone they revile each other's 
perſon and conduct; in company they are in a purya» 
tory ; when only topether in au hell. 
ha; py marriage is, where tuo perſons meet and 
voluntarily make choice cf cach other, without pr inci- 
paily regarding or neyletting the circumſtances of for- 
tune or beauty. Th fe may ſtill love in ſpite of adverſity 
or ſickneſs : the former we may in ſome meaſuie de fend 
ourſelves from; the other is the portion of our v 
make. When you have a true notion of this fort of 
fron, your humour of living great will vaniſh out of your 
imagination, and you will nnd love bas nothing to do 
with fate. Solitude, wrh the perſon beloved, has 3 
pl. aſure, even in a woman's mind, beyond thow or pump. 
ou are therefore to conſider which of your lov. rs will 
like vou beſt uudrefled, which will bear with you moſt 
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when out of humour; and your way to this is to aſk of 
lf, which of them vou value moſt for his own fake ? 
and by that, judge which gives the greater inſtances of his 
raluing you for yourſelf only. 
After vou have expreſſed ſome ſenſe of the humble ap- 
n of Florio, and a little diſdain at Strephon's afſur- 
ance in his addreſs, you cry out, What an unexcep- 
tionable huſband could I make out of both! It would 
therefore, methinks, be a good way to determine your- 
ſelf; rake him in whom what you like is not transferrable 
to another, for if vou chooſe otherwiſe, there is no hopes 
r huſband will ever have what you liked in his rival ; 
— qualities in one man may very probably pur - 
chaſe every thing that is adventitious in another. Ia 
iner terms; he whom you take for his perſonal per- 
ions will ſooner arrive at the gifts of fortune than 
he whom you take for the ſake of his fortune attain to 
perfections. If Strephon is not as accompliſhed 
and agrecable as Florio, marriage to you will never make 
him ſo ; but marriage to you may make Florio as rich as 
Strephon ; therefore to make a ſure purchaſe, employ 
forrune upon certainties, but do not facrifice certainties to 


T I am 
Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant. 


No. CL. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22. 


Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in fe, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit— Juv. 


Want is the ſcorn of ev'ry wealthy fool, 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. Drvypes, 


AS I was walking in my chamber the morning before I 
went laſt into the country, I heard the hawkers with 


great 
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great vehemence crying about a paper, intitled, * Ys 
ninety-uine pl gue of an empty purſe.” I had inked 
ſome time before obſerved, that the orators of Grub. 
ſtreet had dealt very much in Plagues. They have al. 
zeady publiſhed in the fame month, The Playues of 
„ Marrimony ; The Plagucs of a Single Life; The nine. 
4 teen Plagues of a Chambe: maid ; The Plagues of z 
% Coachman; The Plagues of a Footman ; and The 
& Plague of Piagues.” The fuccefs the ſeveral plagues 
met with, probabl+ gave occaſion to the above-mentioned 
poem on an empty purſe. However that be, the fame 
noiſe ſo frequently repeated under my window, drew me 
inſenſibly ro think on ſome of thofe incou er.iencies and 
mortiſications which ufually attend on poverty, andin 
ſhort, gave birth to the preſent ſpeculation ; for after my 
fancy had run over the moſt obvious and common cala- 
mities which men of mean fortunes are liable to, it de- 
ſcended to thoſe little inſults and contempts, which 
though they may ſeem to dwindle into nothing when a 
man offers ta deſcribe them, are perhaps in themſehg 
more cutting and inſupportable than the former. Juve- 
nal, with a great deal of reaſon and humour tells us, that 
nothing bore harder upon a poor man in his time, than 
the continual ridicule w hich his habit and dreſs afforded 
to the beaus of Rome. 


Quid, quod mate1iam præbet caufaſque jocorum 
Omnibus hic idem; ſi feeda & ſciſſa lacerna, 

Si toga ſordidula eſt, & rupta calceus alter 

Pelle patet, vel fi conſuta vulnere craſſum 

Aique recens linum oll endit non una cicatrix. uv. 


© And that the rich have ſtill a gibe in ſlore, 

© And will be monſtrous witty on the poor z 

© For the torn ſuitout and the tatter d vel, 

* The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jeſt; 

© The grraſy gown ſully'd with often turning. 

© Gives a good hint to fay the man's in mourving;z 

© Or if the ſhoe be ript, or patch is put, 

© He's wuunded ; ſee the plaiſter on his foot. Dv 
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kt is on this occaſion that he afrerward> adds the reflection 
which I have choſen for my motto : 


« Want is the ſcorn of ev'ry wealthy fool ; 
© And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule.” DvD. 


It muſt be confeſſed that few things make a man ap- 
more deſpicable, or more prejudice his hearers 
what he is going to offer, than an aukward or 
puiful dreſs ; infomuch that I fancy, had Tully himſelf 
unced one of his orations with a blanket about his 
fhoulders, more people would have laughed at his dreſs 
than have admired his eloquence. This laſt reflection 
made me wonder at a fer of men, who, without being 
ſubſected ro it by the unk indneſs of t eir fortunes, are 
contented to draw u themſelves rhe ridicule of the 
world in this particular; I mean ſuch as rake it into their 
heads, that the firſt regular ſtep to be a wit is to com- 
men e a floven. It is certain nothing has fo much de- 
baled that, which m ſt have been orherwiſe fo great a 
character; and I know not how to account for it, unleſs 
t may pu(libly be in complaiſ..nce to thole narrow minds 
who can have no notion of the ſame perſon's 722 
diſſerent accompliſhments ; or that it is a fort of facriſice 
which ſome men are contented to make to calumny, by 
allowing it t faſten en one part of their character. while 
mer are endeavouring i eſtabliſh another. Vet however 
waccountable this fon iſſi cuſtom is, I +m afra d it could 
ple ad a long preſcription ; and probably gave tao much 
occaſion for the vulgar definition ſtill remaining among us 
of an Heathen Philotopher. 

I have ſcen the ſpeech of a Terrz-filius, ſpoken in 
King Charles the Second's reign ; in which he deſcribes 
two very eminent men, who were perhaps the greateſt 
ſcholars of their age; and after having me:noner tne en- 
ure friendſhip between them. concludes, + That chey 
ba but one mind, ane purſe, one chamber, and one 
bar,” The men of bufineſs were alf» infected with a 
lort of ſingularity little better than this. I have heard 
m father tay, that a broad - brimmed hat, ſhort hair, and 

unfolded 
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unfolded handkerchief, were in his time abſolutely. 
cc ſlary to denote a notable man; and that he had known 
two or thice, who aſpired to the character of very 
able, wear ſhoe-ftrings with great ſucceſs. 

To the honour of our preſent age, it muſt be allowed 
that ſome of our greateſt geniuſes for wit and bulineſs have 
almoſt intirely broke the neck of theſe abſurdities. 

Victor, after having diſpatched the moſt importane 
affairs of the commonwealth, has appeared at an aſſen- 
bly, where all the ladies have declared him the 
eſt man in the company ; and in Atticus, 
way one of the greateſt geniuſes the age has 
one ſecs nothing particular in his dreſs or carriage wa> 
note his ons to wit and learning ; fo that at pre» 
ſent a man may venture to cock up bis hat, and wear 
1— wig, without being taken for a rake rt 
The medium between a fop and a floven is whats 
man of ſenſe wou d endeavour to keep; yet I remember 
Mr. Oſborn adviſes his fon to appear in his habit rather 
above than below his fortune; and tells him, that he 
will find an handſome ſuit of clothes always procum 
ſome additional reſpect. I have indeed myſelf obſerved 
that my banker ever bows loweſt to me when I wear 
full bottomed whig ; and writes me Mr. or Eſq. 
ingly as he fers me dreſſed 

I ſhall conclude this paper with an advent ure which l 
was myſelf an eye-witneſs of very lately. 

I happened the other day to call in at a celebrated 
coffee · houſe near the Temple. I had not been — 
when there came in an elderly man very meaal 
and fat down by me; he had a thread-bare looſe coat a, 
v hich it was plain he wore to keep himſelf warm, ad 
not to favour his under-fuit, which ſeemed to have been 
at leaſt its cotemporary ; his ſhort wig and hat wee 
both anſwerable to the reſt of his apparel. He was n0 
ſooner ſrated than he called for a dith of tra; bun 
ſeveral gentlemen n the oom wanted other things, the 
boys of the houſe did not think themſelves ang; 
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mind him. I could obſerve the old fellow was very un- 
eaſy at the affront, _— SINE —— 
commands ſeveral times to no purpoſe ; until at laſt one 
of the lads preſented him with ſome ſtale tea in a broken 
diſh, accompanied with a plate of brown ſugar; which 
ſo caiſed his indignation, that after ſeveral obl ap- 
pellations of dog and raſcal, he aſked him before 
the whole company, Why he muſt be uſed with leſs 
ang groian whe) was drinking ic at ee 
who _— 2 

2 of the houſe rephed 

1 


ane ill once mr 
bree tall not pre up a pre! of raſcal n. 


Though I ”_ mn 
428 the extravagance of the ſ cannot 
but think the old gentleman was in ſ me — juſtly 
ſerved for walking in maſquerade; I mean appearing in a 
des fo much beneath his quality and ella. X 
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nante. Tur. 


— pleaſure, the greateſt virtves lie neghilal 


] ENOW no one character chat gives reaſon a greater 
ſhock, at the ſame time that it preſents a good ndicul. 
ous image to the imagination, than that of a man of wit 
and pleaſure about the rown. This deſcription of a man 
of faſhion ſpoken by ſome with a mixture of ſcornad 
ndicule, by others with gravity as a laue 
iſtinftion, is in every 's mouth that ſpends ay 
in converſation. My friend Will Honeycomb . 
frequently ; and I never could under- 


a 

either a drunkard too old for wenching, or a 
lewd fellow with fome livelineſs, who would 

with you, receive kind offices of you, and at the fame 
cine diane your ifter, or tie wh your with Accord- 
ing to his deſcription, a man of wit, when he could ke 
wenches for crowns apiece which he liked quite as well, 
would be ſo extravagant as to bribe ſervants, make falſe 


thinks the town grown very dull, in that we do not hear 
ſo much as we uſed to do of theſe coxcombs, whom, 
without obſerving it, he deſcribes as the moſt infamous 
rogues in nature, with relation to friendſhip, love, or c- 
verſati n. 


r 


will neceffarily follow that ſuch monſters as theſe vil 
ariſe from a conſtant application to ſuch blandiſhmeas u 
naturally root out the force of reaſon and reflection, wd 
fubſtiure in their place a general impatience of thought, 
aud a couſtant pruricncy of inordinate deſire. 
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Pleaſure, when it is a man's chief purpoſe, diſzppoints 
itſelf ; and the conſtant application to it palls the faculty 
of enjoying it, though it the ſenſe of our inability 
for that we wiſh, with a difreliſh of thing elle. 
pleaſure are 
the vileſt cri- 
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evening of ſeveral whoſe bloom was gi to his 
arms; and would - $ value to himfſelF for haviag 

as the phraſe is, very good women, Will's good 
are the comfort cf his heart, and ſupport him, I warn, 
by the memory of paſt interviews with perſons of their 
condition. No: there is not in the world an occaſion 
wherein vice makes fo phantaſtical a figure, as at the 
meeting of two old people who have wad . 
warrantable pleaſure. To tell a toothlefs old that 
ſhe once had a good ſet, or a defunct wencher that he 
once was the admired thing of the town, are fatires in- 
ſtead of applauſes; but on the other fide, confider the ad 
age of who have paſſed their days in labour, induf 
try, and virtue, their decays make them bur appear the 
more venerable ; and the imperfections of their bodies are 
beheld as a misfortune to human ſociety that their make 
is ſo little durable. 

But to return more directly to my man of wit and plez- 
fure. In all orders of men, wherever this is the chief 
charafter, the perion who wears it is a negligent friend, 
father, and huſband, and entails _—_ on his 
deſcendants. Mortgages, diſeaſes, ſettlemenrs we 
the legacies a man of wit and pleaſure leaves to his fa 
mily. All the poor rogues that make ſuch lamentable 

after every ſetfions at Tyburn, were, in their 
way, men of wit and pleaſure, before they fell into the 
adventures which brought them thither. 

Irreſolution and raſtination in all a man's affair, 
are the natural effects of being addicted to pleaſure; di 
honour to the gentleman and bankruptcy to the trader, 
are the portion of either whoſe chief purpoſe of life is do. 
ligkr. The chief cauſe that this purſuit has been in il 

es received with ſo much quarter from the ſoberer part 
o& mankind, has been that ſome men of great tale 
— ſacrificed themſelves to it; the ſhining _ of 

ch people have given a beauty to whatever were 
engaged in, and a | wad: of wit has recommended mad- 
neſs. For let any man who knows what it is to have 
paſſed much time in a ſeries of jollity, mirth, wit, or hu- 
morous entertainments, look back at what he ** 
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that while a doing, and he will find that he has been 
at one inftant ſharp to ſome man he is ſorry to have of- 
fended, impertinent to ſome one it was cruelty to treat 
with ſuch freedom, ungracefully noiſy at ſuch a time, 
unſkilfully open at ſuch a time, unmercifully calumnious 
a ſuch a time; and, from the whale courſe of his ap» 
ſatisfactions, unable in the end to recolle& any 
circumſtance which can add to the enjoyment of his own 
mind alone, or which he would put his character u 
with other men. Thus it is with thoſe who are 
made for becoming pleaſures ; but how monſtrous is it in 
the generality of mankind who pretend this way, without 
genius or inclination towards it ! The ſcene is wild 
to an extravagance ; this is as if fools ſhould mimic mad- 


men, whoſe practice and way of enjoyment is to put an 


end as faſt as they can to that little particle of reaſon they 


have when they are ſober; theſe men of wit and pleaſure 
diſparch their ſenſes as faſt as poffible by drinking until 
they cannot taſte, ſmoking until they cannot ſee, and 
roaring until they cannot hear. T 


No. CLII. FRIDAY, AUGUST 24. 
On ep Puadur yen, Townes xa Gf. Ho. 
Like leaves on trees the race of man is found. Pore. 


E is no fort of whoſe converſation is fo 
pleaſant as that of military men who derive their 
courage and magnanimity from thought and reflection. 
The many adventtres which a'tend their way of life 
makes their converſation ſo full of incidents, and gives 
them fo frank an air in ſpeaking of what they have been 
witneſſes of, that no company can be more amiable 
than that of men of ſenſe who are. ſoldiers. There is a 


certain irregular way . 
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which has ſomething more wa m aud pleaſing than w 
meet with among men who are uſed to adjuſt and me. 
thodize their thoughts. 

J was this evening walking in the fields with my friend 
Captain Sentry, and I could not, from the many relations 
which I drew him into of what paſſed when he wan in 
the ſervice, forbear expreſſing my wonder, that the fear 
of death, which we, the reſt of mankind, arm ourſelves 

ainſt with ſo much contemplation, reaſon, and philoſo- 

y, ſhould appear fo little in camps, that common men 
march into open breaches, meet oppoſite battalions, not 
only without reluttance but with alacrity. My 
anſwerec wha: I ſaid in the following manner: What 
you wonder at may very naturally be the ſubje&t 
admiration to all who are not converſant in cam 
when a man has ſpent ſome time in that way of 
obſerves a certain mechanic courage which the 
race of men become maſters of from acting always i 
crowd; they fee indeed many drop, but then 
many more alive ; they obſerve themſelves e 
narrowly, and they do not know ns 
again. Beſides which general way 
they uſually ſpend the other part 
ſures upon which their minds are 
hort labours or dangers are hut a cheap 

liry, triumph, victory, freſh quarters, new 
uncommon adventures. Such are the thoughts of 
executive part of an army, and indeed of the groß 
mankind in general; but none of theſe men of —_ 
cal courage have ever made any great re in the pro- 
feffion of arms. Thoſe who IL 
are ſuch as have reaſoned — ,. of — 
tion of greater than length ys, into a ney- 
hgence of —— as * it their firſt poſition, 
that it is one day to be reſigned; and fince it is, in the 
proſecution: of worthy actions and ſervice of mankind, 
they can put it to habitual hazard. The event of our de- 
figns, they ſay, as it relates to others, is uncertain; but 
as it relates to ourſelves it muſt be proſperous, while we 
are in-the purſuit of our duty, and within 2 
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on which Providence has enſured our happineſs, whether 
we die or live. All that nature has preſcribed muſt be 
_ and as death is natural to us, it is abſurdity to 
it. Fear an we are ſure it can- 
not preſerve us; and we d draw reſolution to meet 
it from the impoſſibility ro it. Without a reſigna» 
tion to the neceffity of dying, there can be no capacity in 
man to attempt any thing that is glorious; but when 
thev have once attained to that perfection, the pleaſures 
of a life ſpent in martial adventures, are as great as any 
of which the humaa mind is capable. torce of 
reaſon gives a certain beauty, mixed with the conſcience 
of well-oing and th rſt of glory, to all which before 
was terrible and ghaſtly to the imagination. Add to 
this, that the fellowſhip of danger, the common goud of 
mankind, the general cauſe, and the manifeſt virtue you 
may obſerve i»: ſo many men, who made no figure until 
that day, are ſo many incentives to deſtroy the little con- 
fid-ration of their own perſons. Such are the hero 
part of ſoldiers who are qualified fr leaders: as to the 
reſt whom I before ſpok t of, I know not how it is, but 
they arrive at a certain habit of being void of thought, 
inſomuch that on occafion of the imminent danger 
they are ſtil] in the ſame indifference. Nay, I remember 
an inſtance of a gay Frenchman, who was led on in bat- 
tle by a ſuperior officer, whoſe conduct it was his cuſtom 
to ſpeak of always with contempt and raillery, and in 
the beginning of the action received a wound h- was 
ſenſible was mortal; his reflection on this occaſion was, 
«I wiſh I could live another hour, to ſee how this 
blundering coxcomb will get clear of this bufineſs.” 
I remember two young fellows who rid in the fame 
KK horſe, who e 
cat, rank, they intrigued; in a w all chei 
—— and 5 
they ap 


affections ſeemed to tend the ſame way, and 
ſerviceable to each other in them. We 

were in the duſk of the evening to march over a river, 
and the troop theſe gentlemen belonged to were to be 
tranſported in a ferry-boat, as faſt as they could. One 
of the friends was now in the boat, 9 
vn 
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drawn up with others by the water - ſide, waiting the w 
turn of th: b at. A di ep 
an unruly horſe ; and a gentleman who had the rein 
his horſe n gligently r his arm, was forced into the 
water by his horſe's jumping over. The friend on the 
ſhore cried out, Who is that is drowned trow ?” He 
was immediately anſwered, * Your friend, Harry 
Thompſon.” He very gravely replied, * Ay, he hada 
mad horſ..” This ſhort epitaph from ſuch a familiar, 
with ut more words, gave me, at that time under twenty, 
a very moderate opinion of the friendſhip of compani 
Thus is affection and every other motive of life in the 
2 out by the preſent buſy ſcene about 
them; they Lament no man whoſe capacity can be ſup- 
| — — Lopacrang and where men converſe without de- 
x the next man you meet with will ſerve as well a 
he whom you have lived with half your life. To ſuch 
the devaſtation of countries, the miſery of inhabi 
the cries of the pillaged, and the filent ſorrow of the 
| maya are ordinary objefts ; their minds are 
upon the little gratifications of their own ſenſes and 
apperites, forgerful uf compaſſion, inſenſible of ylory, 
avoiding only thame; their whole heart is taken up with 
the trivial hope of meeting and being merry. Theſe am 
the people who make up the groſs of the ſoldiery ; but 
the fine gentleman in that of men, is ſuch a one u 
I have now in my.eye, who is foremoſt in all to 
which he is ordered. His officers are his friends and 
companions, as they are men of honour and gentlemen; 
the private men his brethren, as they are of his ſpecies. 
He is beloved of all that behold him; they wiſh him in 
danger as he views their ranks, that they may have + 
caſion to ſave him at their own hazard. Mutual love 
is the order of the files where he commands ; every mat 
afraid for himſelf and his ncighbour, not leſt their com- 
mander ſhould puniſh them, but left he ſhould be of 
fended. Such is his regiment who knows mankind, and 
feel; their diftreſf.s ſo far as to prevent them. Juſtm 
diftriburing what is their due, he would think himſelf 
below their taylor to wear a ſnip of 2 
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won his own; and below the moſt rapacious agent, 


2 


hould he enjoy a farthing above his own pay. Go on, 
brave man, immortal glory is thy and immorral 
happineſs thy reward. T 


No. CLIII. SATURDAY, AUGUST 25. 


Habet natura ut aliarum omnium rerum fic vivendi modum 3 
ſenectus autem 10 R eſt tauquam fabulaæ. Cujus 
de ſat igat ionem de bemus præſertim adjuncta ſatietate. 


Life, as well as all other things, has its bounds 
ture; and its conclufion, like the laſt act of a play, 
age; the fatigue of which we ought to ſhun, 
when our appetites are fully ſatisfied. 


* 


OF I! the impertinent wiſhes which we hear expreſſed 

in converſation, there is not one more unworthy a 
gentleman or a man of liberal education, than that of 
wiſhing one's ſelf younger. I have vbſerved this wiſh is 
uſually made u R 
a of © paſt 8 Beg, it is no diſhonour to us that we 
cannot now repeat ; or elſe on what was in itſelf ſhame- 


a > wi OE a youth, as it would 
the ſtrengtli of a bull or 
horſe. wiſhes are both equally out of nature, 
which ſhould direct in all things that are not contradic- 
tory to juſtice, law, and reaſon. But every old 
man has been young, and every one to be 
old, there ſeems to be a moſt unnatural miſunderſtandi 
between thoſe two ſtages of life. This unhappy want 
commerce ariſes from the infolent arrogance or exultation 
in youth, and the irrational deſpondence or ſelf-pity in 
ages 
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age. A young man whoſe paſſion and ambition is to be 
good and wiſe, and an old one who has no inchaation to 

lewd or debauched, are quite unconcerned in this ſpe. 
cu/ativn ; but he cocking young fellow who treads upon 
the toes of his elders, ad the old fool who envics the 
faucy pride he ſees in him, are the objects of our preſeat 
contempt and derifion. Contempt and derifion are harſh 
words; but in what manner can one give advice to 3 
youth in the purſuit and poſſe ſſion of ſenſual pleaſures, or 
afford pity to an old man in the impotence and defire of 
enjoying them >? When young men in public places be- 
tray in their deportment an abandoned reſignation to 
their appetites, they give to ſober minds a profpett of 
a deſpicable age, which, if not interrupted by death in 
the midſt of their follies, muſt certainly come. When 
an old man bewails the loſs of fuch gratifications which 
are 1 he diſcovers a monſtrous inclination to that 
which it is not in the courſe of Providence to recall, 
The ſtate of an old man, who is diffatisfied merely for 
his being ſuch, is the moſt out of all meaſure of reaſon 
and good ſenſe of any being we have any account of, 
from the higheſt angel to the loweſt worm. How miſer- 
able is the contemplation to conſider a libidinous old 
man, while all created things, beſides himſelf and devils, 
are following the order of Providence, fretting at the 
courſe of things, and being almo't the fole malecontent 
in the creation. But let us a little reflect upon what he 
has loſt by the number of years ; the paſſions which he 
had in his youth are not to be obeyed as th y were then, 
but reaſon is more powerful now without the diſturb- 
ance of them. An old gentleman the other day in di 
courſe with a friend of his, reflefting upon ſome adven- 
tures they had in youth together, cried out, Oh Jack, 
* m_ _— — That is true,“ replied his 
friend, © but nks we go about our buſineſs more 


+ quietly than we did then.” One would think it ſhould 
be n ſmall ſa ĩsfaction to have gone fo far in our journey 
that the heat of the day is over with us. When life it 
ſelf is a fever, as it iv in licentious youth, the pleaſures of 
it are no other than che dreams of a man in that diftem- 
- per; 
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per; and it is as abſurd to with the return of that ſea/on 
of life as for a man — 1 lofs of 

ilded palaces, fairy walks a owe ures, with 
hich he remembers he was — the troubled 
flumbers of a fit of ſickneſs. 

As to all the rational and worthy pleafurcs of our be- 
jog, the conſcience of a good fame, the contemplation of 
another life, the reſpect and commerce of honeſt men, 
our capacities for ſuch enjoymen s are enl by years. 
While health endures, the latter part of life, in the eye 
of Reaſon, is certainly the more eligible. The memory 
of a well-ſpent youth gives a peaceable, unmixed, and 
elegant pleaſure to the mind; and to ſuch who are fo un- 
fortunate as not to be able to look back on youth with 


(c sfaction, they — give themſelves no little con ſola- 


tion that they are no temptation to repeat their fol- 
lies, and that they at preſent deſpiſe them. It was prettily 
faid, He that would be long an old man, muſt begm early 
to be one.” It is too late to reſign a thing after a man 
is rubbed of it; therefore it is neceſſary that before the 
arrival of age we bid adieu to the purſuits of youth, other- 
wiſe ſenſual habits will live in our imaginations when our 
limbs cannot be ſubſervient to them. The poor fellow 
who loſt his arm laſt ſiege will tell you, he feels the fin- 
de were buried in Flanders ake every cold morning 
at Chelſea. 

The foad humour of appearing on the gay and faſhion- 
able world, and being ——__— for 2 
is what makes youth hold age in contempt, and makes 
age reſign with fo ill a grace the qualifications of youth: 
but this in both ſexes is inverting all things, and turni 
the natural courſe of our minds, which ſhould bud 
their approbations and diſlikes upon what nature and 
reaſon dictate, into chimera and confuſion. 

Age, in a virtuous perſon, of either ſex, carries in it 
an authority which makes it preferable to all the pleaſures 
of youth: if to be ſaluted, attended, and confulted with 
deference, are inſtances of pleaſure, rhey are ſuch as ne- 
ver fail a virtuous old ave. In the enumeration of the 


imperfections and advantages of the yuunger and later 


years 
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years of man, they are ſo near in their condition, 
Yechinks, is Gould be incredible we fee fo link con enn 
of kindneſs between them. If we conſider youth and 
age with Tully, regarding the affinity to death, youth 
has many more chances to be nearer it than age; wha 
you can fy mere an an old men, * He hall Hegmed 
night! Youth catches diftempers more eafily, its fick. 
neſs is more violent, and its recovery more doubtful. 
The youth indeed hopes for many more days; ſo enn 
the man. rng 
to place any confidence 
man has not room ſo 
ill happier than the youth, he has 
what the other does but 
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It i thus in the life of a 
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has lived too | and while he is ſuch, it is of no con- 
ſequence to him long he * 


No. LIV. MONDAY, AUGUST 27. 
Nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus. Juy. 
No man e' er reach'd the heights of vice at firſt. Tart 
Mr. SpeAator, 
you are frequent. in the mention of matters which 


concern the feminine» world, and take upon you 
to be very ſevere 6 
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but all this while I am afraid you have been very little 
caverfuat with women, or you would know the gene- 
nluy of them are not fo angry as you imagine at tue ge- 
geral vices among us. I am apt to believe, begging your 
pardon, that „e 
modeſt fellow; and therefore, your informa- 
non, ſhall give you a thort account of myſelf, and the 
reaſons why I was forced to wench, drink, play, and 
do every thing which are neceſſary to the character of a 
man of wit and pleaſure, to be well with the ladies. 

You are to know then that I was bred a gentleman, 
and had the finiſhing part of my education under a man 
of great probity, wit, and learning, in one of our uni- 
rerlities. I will not deny but this made my behaviour 
and mien bear in it a figure of thought rather than ac- 
non; and a man of a qu te contrary character, who never 

in his life, rallicd me one day upon it, and faid, 
he believed I was ſtill a virgin. There was a young lady 
of virtue preſent, and I was not diſpleaſed to favour the 
infiguation ; but it had a quite coatrary effect from what 
| expeted: I was ever after treated with great coldneſs, 


| both by that lady and all the reſt of my acquaiatance. 


la a very little time I never came into a rom but I could 
hear a whiſper, © here comes the maid:“ a girl of hu- 
mour would on forme occaſion fay, * why how do you 
know more than any of us? An exprethon of that kind 
was generally followed by a loud laugh: in a word, for 
ao other fault in the world than that they really thought 
me as innocent as themſelves, I became of no conſequence 
among them, and was reccived always upon the foot of 
a jeſt, This made fo ſtrong an impreihion upon me, 
that I reſolved to be as agreeable as the beſt of the men 


who laughed at me; but I obſerved it was nonſenſe for 


me to be impudeat at firſt among thoſe who knew me; 
my charafter for modeſty was fo notorious wherever I 
had hitherto appeared, that 1 reſolved to ſhew my 
face in new quarters of the world. My firſt ſtep I choſe 


| with judgment; for I went to Aſtrop, and came down 


— 7 crowd of academics, at one daſh, the impu- 
fellow that they had ever ſeen in their lives. 
Aa Fluſhed 
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Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, I made love and was happy. 
Upon this conqueſt I thought it would be unlike a g. 
tleman to ſtay longer with my miſtreſs, and croffed the 
country to Bury. I could give you a very good account 
of myſelf at that place alſo: at theſe two ended my firſt 
ſummer of gallantry. The winter following, you would 
wonder at it, but I relapſed into modeſty coming 
among people of figure in London, yet not fo much but 
that the ladies who had formerly laughed at me, faid, 
Bleſs us, how wonderfully that gentleman is improved?! 
Some famil arities about the playhouſes towards the end 
of the enſuing winter, made me conceive new hopes of 
adventures; and inftead of returning the next ſummer 
to Aſtrop or Bury, I thought myſelf qualified to gow 
Eplom ; and followed a young woman, whoſe relation 
were jealous of my place in her favour, to Scarborough: 
I carried my point, and in my third year aſpired to gow 
Tunbridge; and in the autumn of — ED 
my appearance at Bath. I was now got into the way of 
talk proper for ladies, and was run into a vaſt 

ance among them, which I always improved to the beſt 
advantage. In all this courſe of time, and fome years 
following, I found a ſober modeſt man was always looked 
upon by both ſexes as a preciſe unfaſhioned fellow of no 
life or ſpirit. It was ordinary for a man who had been 
drunk in good company, or paſſed a night with a wench, 
ro ſpeak of it the next day bef..re women for whom he 
had the greateſt reſpe&t. He was reproved, perhaps, with 
a blow of the fan, or an Oh fy! bur the 
ſerved an rent approbation in countenance: 
was — 1 wi. ked fellow, a ſad wretch; be 
ſhrugs his ſhoulders, ſwears, receives another blow, 
ſwears again he did not know he ſwore, and all was well. 
You might often ſee men game in the preſence of wo- 
men, and thr w at once for more than they were worth, 
to recommend themſelves as men of ſpirit. I found by 
long experience that the looſeſt principles and moſt aban- 
doned behaviour carried all before them in pretenfions to 
women of fortune. The encouragement given ro people 
of this amp made me ſoon throw off the remaining m- 
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of a ſober education. In the abovementioned 
paces, as well as in town, I always kept company with 
thoſe wha lived moſt at large; and in due proceſ of time 
1] was a pretty rake among the men, and a very pretty 
fellow among the women. I muſt confets, I had ſome 
melancholy hours upon the account of the narrowneſs of 
my fortune, but my conſcience at the fame time gave me 
the comfort that I had quali ed myſelf for marrying a 


forrune. 

When I had lived in this manner for ſome time, 
and became thus accompliſhed, I was now in the rwenty- 
about the forty · ſeventh of 
and eſtate waſting very f 
when I happened to fall into the company of a very 
pretty young lady, in her own diſpoſal. I entertained 
the company, as we men of yallantry generally do, 
wth the many haps and diſaſters, watchings under win- 
dows, * from jealous huſbands, ſeveral other 


in for many years, as I ever did before I entered into ir. 
What 1 intend, Mr. SpeCtator, by writing all this 
w you, is that you would, before you go any further 
with your panegyrics on the fair ſex, give them ſome 
lectures upon their filly approbations. It is that I am 


| weary of vice, and that it was not my natural wav, that 


I am now fo far recovered as not to bring this }elieving 
dear creature to contempt and poverty for her generoſity 
wme. At the fame time tell the youth of good educa- 
tion of our ſex, that they take too little care of improv- 
ing themſelves in little things; a good air at enterin 
mo a room, a proper audacity in * himſe 
with gaiety and gracefulneſs, would make a young gen- 
teman of virtue and _ capable of diſcountenancing 
a 2 the 
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the ſhallow impudent rogues that ſhine among the we. 


men. 
Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but you are a very fa. 
ious perſon; but you are fo great with Tully of late, 
I fear you will contemn theſe things as matters of 
no conſequence: but believe me, Sir, they are of the 


higheſt importance to human life; and if you can do any 
thing towards opening fair eyes, you will lay an obliga- 
| huſe 


tion upon all your contemporaries who are 
bands, or brothers to females. 


Your moſt aff. ctionate humble ſervant, 
Simon HoNnEYcomus. 


No. CLV. TUESDAY, AUGUST 28. 


He nugz ſeria ducunt 
In inala —— Hos. 


Theſe things, which now ſeem frivolous and flight, 
Will prove of ſerious conſequences Roscomuon. 


] HAVE more than once taken notice of an indecent 
licence taken in diſcourſe, wherein the converſation 
on one part is involuntary, and the effect of ſome nece{- 
fary circumſtances. This happens in travelling 

in the fame hired coach, fitting near each other i any 
public aſſembly, or the like. I have, upon making 
obſervations of this fort, received innumerable 
from that part of the fair ſex whoſe lot in life is to be 
of any trade or public way of life. They are all wa 
woman urgent with me to lay before the world the un- 
happy circumſtances they are under, from the unreaſoa- 
able liberty which is taken in their preſence, to talk on 
what ſubiect it is thought fit by every coxcomb who 
wants underſtanding or breeding. Oue or two of theſe 
complaints I ſhall fer down. 
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Mr. Spe ator, 

« Keep a coffee-houſe, and am one of thoſe whom 
you have Þ hr fir to mention as an idol ſome time 
0. I ſuffered a deal of raillery upon that occa- 
| but ſhall bees forgive you, Th a the cauſe 
of it, 72 will do me juſtice in another point. What 
I aſk of you, is, to acquaint my cuſtomers, who are 
atherwiſe very good ones, that I am unavoidably haſped 
in my bar, and cannot help hearing the improper diſ- 
courſes they are pleaſed to entertain me with. They 
frive who ſhall ſay the moſt immodeſt things in my 


| hearing: at the ſame time half a dozen of them loll at 
| the bar, ſtaring juſt in my face, ready to interpret my 


looks and geftures according to their own imaginations. 
Ia this paſſi ve condition I know not where to caſt my 
eves, place my hands, or what to employ myſelf in: but 
this confuſion is to be a jeſt, and I hear them fay in the 
end, with an infipid air of mirth and ſubtlety, Let her 
alone, ſhe knows as well as we, for all the looks fo. 
Good Mr. Spectator, perſuade gentlemen that it is out 


e all decency: fay, it is poſſible a woman may be mo- 


dſt, and yet keep a public-houſe. Be pleaſed to argue, 
that in truth, the ont is the more unpardonable be- 
cauſe I am obliged to ſuffer it, and cannot fly from it. 
Ido aſſure you, Sir, the cheerfulneſs of life which would 
aiſe from the honeſt gain I have, is utterly loſt to me, 
from the endleſs, flat, impertinent pleaſantries which I 
hear from morning to night. In a word, it is too much 

I defire to acquaint them, that 
I will keep pen and ink at bar, and write down all 
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This repreſentation is ſo juſt, that it is hard to fpak 
of it without an indignation which perhaps would appar 
too elevated to ſuch as can be guilty of this inhuman 
treatment, where they fee they affront a modeſt, plain, 
and ingenuous behaviour. Thus correſpondent is not the 
only ſufferer in this kind, for I have long letters bath 
from the Royal and New Exchange on the fame ſubje&. 
They tell me that a young fop cannot buy a par ef 
gloves, but he is at the ſame time ſtraining for ſome in- 
nious ribaldry to fay to the young woman who helps 
on. It is no ſmall addition to the calamity, that 
the rogues buy as hard as the plaineſt and modeſieſt 
cuſtomers t have; beſides which, they loll upon their 
counters half an hour longer than they need, to drive 
away other cuſtomers, who arc to ſhare their umpenti- 
nences with the milliner, or go to another ſhop. Letters 
from *Change Alley are full of the ſame evil; and the 
irls tell me, except I can chace ſome eminent merchants 
their ſhops, they ſhall in a ſhort time fail. It is ven 
unaccountable that men can have fo little deference to 
all mankind who by them, as to bear being ſeen toy- 
ng two's three's at ele 
e to appear gay enough to keep up a light con- 
— of 2 jeſts, t» the injury of her 
whoſe credit is certainly hurt by it, though their own may 
be ſtrong enough to hear it. When we come to have er- 
act accounts of theſe converſations, it is not to be doubted 


but that their diſcourſes will raife the uſual ſtile of buy- 


ing and ſe/ling: inſtead of the plain downright ly 
and aſking — bidding ſo unequally to what they 
really give and take, we may hope to have from thee 
fine fol s an exchange of compliments. There muſt cer- 
tainly be a deal of pleaſant differcnce berween the 
commerce of lovers and that of all other dealers, who 
are, in a kind, adverſaries. A ſealed bond, or a baok- 
note, would be a pretty gallantry to convey unſeen into 
the hands of one whom a director is charmed with; 
otherwiſe the city-loirerers are ſtill more unreaſonable 
than thoſe at the other end of the town: at the New 
Exchange they are eloquent for want of caſh; but 
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the city they ought with caſh to ſupply their want of elo- 


"I me mide de Gets an Oh 


might obſerve, that it is a melancholy thing when the 


world is mercenary even to the buying and felling our 
very perſons; that young women, though they have ne- 
ver ſo — — 7 nature, are 18 the nearer 

ing happily diſpoſed in marriage: I fay, it is very 
es la <4 is neceſſity, it ſhall not be poſſible for them 
to yo into a way of trade for their maintenance, but their 
very excellencies and perſonal pi rfections ſhall be a dif- 
advantage to them, and ſubject them to be treated as if 
they ſtood there to fell their perſons to proſtitution. 
There cannot be a more melancholy circumſtance to one 
who has made any obſervation in the world, than one 
of thoſe erring creatures expoſed to bankruptcy. When 
that happens, none of theſe toying fools will do any 
more than any other man they meet, to preſerve her from 
infamy, inſult, and diſtemper. A woman is naturally 
more helple's than the other ſ. x; and a man of honour 
and ſenſe ſhould have this in his view in all manner of 
commerce with her. Were this well weighed, incon- 
fideration, ribaldry, and nonſenſe, would not be more 
natural to entertain women with than men; and it would 
be as much impertinence to go into a ſhop of one of theſe 
young women without buying, as ino that of any other 
trader. I ſhall end this ſpeculation with a letter I have 
received from a pretty mi in the city. 


Mr. Spefator, 

* I Have read your account of beauties, and was not 

a little ſurpriſed to find no character of myſelf in it. I 
do aſſure you I have little elſe to do but to give audience 
as I am ſuch. Here are mer-hants of no ſmall confider- 
ation, who call in as certainly as they go to *Change, to 
ſay ſomething of my — and here is one who 
makes me once or twice a week tumble over all my 
goods, and then owns it was only a gallantry to ſee me 
act with theſe pretty hands; then lays out three-pence 
Wa 
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in a =_— ribbon for W and thinks he 2 
man of great vivacity. ere is an ugly thing not far 
off me, whoſe hop ©. frequented e of bu- 
finefs, that is all day long as buſy as potlible. Muſt I 
that am a beauty be treated with for nothing bur my 
beauty? Be pleaſed to atlign rates to my kind glances, « 
make all pay who come to fee me, or I ſhall be undone 
by admirers, for want of cuſtomers. Albacinda, Eu- 
doſia, and all the reſt would be uſed juſt as we are, if 
they were in our condition; therefore pray contider the 
diftreſs of us the lower order of beauties, and I ſhall be 


T « Your obliged humble ſervane. 


No. CLVI. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29. 


Sed tu fimul obligafti 
Perfidum votis caput, np 
Pulchrior multo ——— 


— — }ut thou, 
Since perjur'd, doſt more charming grow. Don: 


I DO not think 1 could make a pleaſanter en- 
rertainment than the hiſtory of the reigning favounts 
among the women, from time to time about this town. 
In ſuch an account we ought to have a faithful confeſſion 
of each lady for what ſhe liked ſuch and ſuch a man; 
and he ought to till us by what particular aftion or drefs 
he believed he ſhould be moſt ſucceſsful : as for my pan. 
I have always made as eaſy a judgment when a man 
dreſſes for the ladics as when he is equipped for hunt 
or courſing. The woman's man is a perſon in his air an 
behaviour quite different from the reſt of our ſpecies; hu 
garb is more looſe and negligent, his manner more fot 
and indolent; that is to fav, in both theſe caſes there s 
an apparent endeavour to appear unconcerned and care- 
lefs. In catching birds æhe fowlers have a method of 
imitating their voices to bring them to the ſnare; and 
your womens men have always a fimilitude of the crew 
due 
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mre they hope to betray in their own converſation. A 
woman's man is verv knowing in all that paſſes from one 
family to another, has little pretty officiouſneſſes, is not 
at u loſs what is good for a cold; and it is not amiſs if he 

has a bottle of ſpirits in his pocket in cafe of auy ſudden 
indiſpoſition. | 
Curiofity having been my prevailing paſſion, and in- 
ted the ſole entertainment of my life, I have ſometimes 
made it my bu':nels to examine the courſe of intrigues as 
well as the manners and accompliſhments of ſuch as have 
been moſt ſucceſs ful that way. In all my obſervation L 
pever knew a man of good underſtanding a general fa- 
yourite; fome ſing ilarity in his behaviour, whim 
in his way of life, and what would have made him ridi- 
tulous among the men, has recommended him to the 
other ſex. I ſhou!d be very ſorry to offend a people fo 
fortunate as theſe of whom I am ſpeaking; but let any 
one look over the old beaux and he will find the man of 
ſucceſs was remarkable for quarrelling impertinently for 
their ſakes, for dreſſing unlike the reſt of the world, or 
pitting his days in an inſipid aſſiduity about the fair ſex, 
© 0 the Gone fe am Add to this, 
that he muſt have the reputation of being well with other 
women to pleaſe any one woman of gallantry ; for you 
we to know, that there is a mighty ambition among the 
light part of the on w als Goes Ran (hs SIE 6 
others. My friend Will Honeycomb ſays it was a com- 
mon bite with him to lay ſuſpicions that he was favoured 
by a ladv's enemy (that is ſome rival beauty) to be well 
with herſelf: a little ſpite is natural to a great beauty; 
and it is ordinary to ſnap up a diſagreeable fellow, leſt 
another ſhould have him. That impudent toad Bareface 
fares well among the ladies he converſes with, for no other 
reaſon but that he has the ſkill to keep them from expla- 
nation with one another. Did they know there is not 
one who likes him in her heart, each would declare her 
ſcorn of him the next moment; but he is well received 
by them becauſe it is the faſhion; and oppoſition to each 
other brings them inſenſibly into an imitation of each 
other. What adds to him the greateſt grace is, that the 
pleaſant 
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pleaſant thief, as they call him, is the moſt i 
creature living, has a wonderful deal of wit and humour, 
and never wants ſomething to ſay; befides all which, he 
has a moſt ſpiteful dangerous tongue if you ſhould pro- 
voke him. 

To make a woman's man he muſt not be a man of 
— or a fool; ap wn ae 7 to entertain; and it u 
much better to have a facult arguing than a capacity 
of judging right. But the — of all rhe womens 
equipage are your regular viſitants ; the'e are volunteen 
in their ſervice, without hopes of pay or preferment: it 
is enough that they can lead I 
that they are admitted on a pub ic day, and can be 
ä La 
company fair. But commend me above all others 
— 4 1 cond ro4naaaguadt bney.. 
are the chuiceſt ſpirits which our : we 
aka fr arg eager dhe of cunt 
company is in town. e fellows are accompliſhed 
with the knowledge of the ordinary occurrences about 
court and town, have that fort of good-breeding which | 
is excluſive of all morality, and conſiſts only in being 
publicly decent, privately diſſolute. 

It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of herſelf can 
carry a woman, to make her have the leaft regard wa 
profeſſed known woman's man: but as ſcarce one of al | 
the women who are in the tour of gallantries ever hears 
any thing of what is the common ſenſe of ſober minds, 
but are entertained with a continual round of flattenes, 
they cannot be miſtreſſes of themſelves enough to make 
arguments for their own conduct from the behaviour of 
theſe men to others. It is fo far otherwiſe, that a gene- 
ral fame of falſehood in this kind is a recommendation; 
and the coxcomb, loaded with the favours of many othen, 
is received like a victor that diſdains his trophies, to be a 
victim to the preſent charmer. ; 

If you fee a man more full of geſture than ordinary in 
© Jn aſſembly, if loud upon no occaſion, if negligent 

the company round him, and vet laying wait for de- 
ftroying by that negligence, you may take it for pew 
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that Fe has ruined many a fair one. The woman's man 
expreſſes himſe.f wholly in that motion which we call 
trutting; an elevated cheſt, a pinched hat, a meaſurable 
fiep, and a fly ſurveying eye, are the marks of him. Now 
and then you fee a gentleman with all theſe accompliſh- 
ments; but alas, any one of them is enough to undo 
thouſands: when a gentleman with ſuch pcrfeftions adds 
w it ſuitable learning, there ſhould be public warning 
of his reſi ence in town, that we may remove our wives 
and daughters. Ir ſometimes that ſuch a fine 
man has read all the miſcellany poems, a few of our co- 
medies, and has the tranſlation of Ovid's Epiſtles by heart. 


; % Oh, if it were poſſible that ſuch a one could be as true 


as he is charming! But that is too much; the women 
will ſhare ſuch a dear falſc man: a littie gallantry to 
hear him talk one would indulge one's ſelf in, let him 
reckon the ſticks of one's fan, fay ſomething of the 
Cupids in it; and then call one fo many foft names which 
2 man of his learning has at his fingers - ends. There ſure 
s ſome excuſe for frailty when attacked by ſuch force 
againſt a weak woman. Such is the ſoliloquy of many 
»:2dy one might name, at the fight of one of theſe who 
makes it no iniquity to go on from day to day in the fin 
of woman-flaughtcr. 

It is certain that are got into a of aſſecta - 
non with a manner of overlooking the moſt ſolid virtues, 
and admiring the moſt trivial excellencies. The woman 
s ſo far from expecting to be contemned for being a very 
mjudicious filly animal, that while ſhe can preſerve her 
features and her mien ſhe knows the is till the object of 
deſi e; and there 1s a fort of ſecret ambition, from reading 
fnvolous books and keeping as frivolous company, each 
hde to be amiable in perfection, and arrive at the cha- 
racters of the dear deceiver and the perjured fair. T 


No. CLVIL. 
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No. CLVII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 30. 


Genius natale comes qui temperat aſtrum, 
Naturæ Deus humanz, mortalis in unumquodque capg, 
Hog. 
IMITATED. 
— That directing Power, 
Who ums the geaius in the natal hour: 


That God of nature, who, within us itill, 
Inclines our action, not conſtrains our will. een 


IA very much at a loſs to expreſs by any word the 

occurs to me in our language, that which is under. 
ſtood by Indoles in Latin. The natural diſpoſition to 
any particular art, ſcience, on, or » is very 
much to be conſulted in the care of youth, and ſtudied 
by men for their own conduct when form to them» 
ſelves any ſcheme of life. It is weudertaily head nd 
for a man to judge of his own capacity impartially ; that 
may look great to me which may appear little ro another; 


matter to make a judgment of the abilities of othen, 


mon-place-book direfts me on this to mention 


ainſt Cæſar, gave as great a proof of his temper, when 
* chil he ſtruck a play - fellow, the ſon of Sylla, 
for ſaying his father was maſter of the Roman people. 
Scipio is reported to have anſwered, when fome flatteren 
at ſupper were aſking him what the Romans ſhould do 
for a general after his death, take Marius. Marius wa 
then a very boy, and had given no inſtances of his vu 
lour ; but it was viſible to Scipio, from the — 
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the youth, that he had a foul formed for the attempt and 
execution of great undertakings. I muſt confeſs, I have 
often with much forrow bewailed the misfortune of 
the children of Great Britain, when I conſider the i 
rance and undiſcerning of the ity of — 
The boaſted liberty we talk of is but a mean reward for 
the long ſervitude, the many heart-achs and terrors to 
which our childhood is expoſed in going thraugh a 
ſchool: many of theſe ſtupid tyrants exerciſe 
Geir — without any manner of diſtinction of the 
capacities of children, or the intention of parents in their 
behalf. There are many excellent tempers which are 
worthy to be nouriſhed and cultivated with all poſſi ble 
diligence and care, that were never deſigned to be ac- 
quanted with Ariftotle, Tully, and Virgil; and there 
———_ x 
word great „ 
born to have any reliſh of their writings. For want of 
this common and obvious diſcerning in thoſe who have 
the care of youth, we have ſo many hundred unaccount- 
able creatures every age whipped up into great ſcholars, 
that are for ever near a right underſtauding, and will never 
ru t it. Theſe are the ſcandal of letters, and theſe 
are ly the men who are to teach others. The 
— die wart mtr carer dnt may ave pon 
iſelf in order without corporal puniſhment, much more 
ro train the minds of uncorrupted and innocent children. 
It happens, I doubt not, more than once in a year, that 
2 lad is chaſtiſed for a blockhead when it is a good 
apprehenfion that makes him incapable of knowing 
iſk imagination very often 
an error which a lad could not have fallen 
into if he had been as heavy in conjecturing as his maſ- 
ter in explaining : but there is no mercy even towards 
a wrong interpretation of his meaning; the ſufferings 
2 body are to rectify the miſtakes of his 
am confident that no boy who will not be allured to 
letters without blows, will ever be brought to any thing 
with them. & us or — * 
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the worſe for ſuch indignities; and it is a fad 
loſe its virtue for the improvement of its knowledge. 
No who has gone through what they call a 
ſchool, but muſt remember to have ſeen children of ex. 
cellent and ingenuous natures, as has afterwards 
in their manhood; I fay no man has 
through this way of education muſt have ſcen an 
ingenuous creature expiring with ſhame, with pale looks, 
dellneding forrow, and ſilent tears, throw up its honeſt 
eyes, and kneel on its tender knees to au inexorable 
blockhead, to be forgiven the falſe quantity of a word in 
making a Latin verſe: the child is puniſhed, and the 
Ey he commits a like crime, and fo a third with 
the ſame conſequence. I would fain aſk any reaſonable 
man whether this lad, in the ſimplicity of his native in- 
nocence, full of ſhame, and capable of any impreffica 
from that of ſoul, was not fitter for any purpoſe in 
this life, after that ſpark of virtue is extinguiſhed 
in him, though he is able to write twenty verſes ina 
evening ? 

Seneca favs, after his exalted way of talking, ** Asthe 
immortal gods never learnt any virtuc, tho? they are en- 
dued with all that is good; fo there are ſ me wha 
have ſo natural a propenſity to what they ſhould b 
thut they learn it almoſt as ſoon as they hear it.“ Plants 
and vegetables are cultivated into the production of ſiner 
fruit than they would yield without that care; and yet 
we cannot entertain hopes of producing a tender conſcious 
ſpirit into acts of virtue, without the fame methods as 
is uſed to cut rimber, or give new ſhape to a piece of 


It is wholly to this dreadful practice that we may u- 
tribute a certain har ſneſs and ferocity which ſame men, 
though liberally educated, carry about them in all their 
behaviour. To be bred like a gentleman, and puniſhed 
like a malefactor, muſt, as we ſee it does, produce that 
illiberal ſaucineſs which we ſce ſometimes in men of let- 


rers. 
The Spartan boy who ſuffered the fox, which he had 
——— _ K 
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I dare fay had not half the wit or petulance which we 
learn at great ſchools among us; but the glorious ſenſe 
of r, or rather fear of ſhame, which he demon- 
ſtrated in that action, was worth all the learning in the 
world without it. 

It is, methinks, a very melancholy conſideration, that 
a little negligence can ſpoil us, but great induſtry is 
neceſſary to improve us; the moſt excellent natures are 
ſoon depreciated, but evil tempers are long before they 
are exalted into good habits. To help this by puniſh- 
ments, is the ſame thing as killing a man to cure him of 
a diftemper; when he comes to ſuffer puniſhment in that 
one circumſtance he is brought below the exiſtence of a 
rational creature, and is in the ſtate f a brute that moves 
only by the admonition of ſtripes. But ſince this cuſtom 
of educating by the laſh is ſuffered by the gentry of 
Great Britain, i would prevail only, that honeſt heavy 
lads may be diſmiſſed from flavery ſooner than they are 
x preſent, and not whipped on to their fourtcenth or fif- 
teenth year, whether they expect any progreſs from 
them or not. Let the child's capacity be with ex- 
amined, and he ſent ro ſome — ae way of life, 
without reſpect to his birth, if nature deſigned him for 
nothing higher : let him go before he has innocently 
ſuffered, and is debaſed into a dereliction of mind for 
being what it is no guilt to be, a plain man. I would 
not here be ſuppoſed to have faid, that our learned men 
of either robe who have been whipped at ſchool, are nur 
ſ1/] en of noble and liberal minds; but I am ſure they 
had been much more fo than they are, had they never 
ſuffered that infamy. 

But though there is ſo little care, as I have obſerved, 
taken, or oblervation made of the natural ftrain of men, 
it is no ſmall comfort to me, as a Spectator, that there is 
any right value fet upon the bona Indoles of other ani- 
mals; as appears by the follow ing advertiſement handed 
about the county of Lincoln, and fubſcribed by*Enos 
Thomas, a perſona whom | have not the honour to know, 
but ſuppoſe to be profoundly learned in horſe-fleſh : 

A cheſnut horſe called Cæſar, bred by James Darcy, 

| Bbz Elq. 
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Eſq. at Sedhury, near Richmond, in the county of V 
his grandam was his old royal mare, and got by — 
derbuſs, which was got by Hemſly-Turk, and be get by 
Mr. Courant's Arabian, which got Mr. Niinhul'e Jas 
trump. Mr. Cæſar fold him to a nobleman, coming fire 
years old, when he had but one ſweat, — 
dred guineas. A guinea a leap and trial, and a fhilling 


the man. 
„ Enos Thomas. 


No. CLVIII. FRIDAY, AUGUST 3r. 


os hæc novimus eſſe nĩhil. MARTIat. 
We know theſe things to be mere trifles, 


UT of a firm regard to impartiality I print theſe 


© Mr. Hpectatar, 


© I Have obſerved through the whole courſe of your 
rhapſodies, as you once very well called them, you are 
very induſtrious to overthrow all that many your ſupe- 
riors who have gone before you have made their rule of 
writing. I am now between fifty and fixty, and had 
the honour to be well with the firſt men of taſte and 
galiantry in the joyous reign of Charles the Second: we 
then had, I humbly preſume, as good under 
among us as any now can pretend to. As for 
Mr. Spectator, you feem with the utmoſt arrogance to 
undermine the very fundamentals upon which we con- 
dufted ourſelves. It is monſtrous to ſet up for a man 
of wit, and yet deny that honour in a woman 1s ay- 
thing elle but peeviſhneſs, that inclination is the beſt 
rule of life, or virtue and vice any thing elſe bur health 
and diſcaſe. We had no more to do but to put a lady 
in good-humour, and all we could wiſh followed of 


courſe, Then again, yuur Tully, and your . 
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of another life, are the very bane of mirth and good - 
humour. Pr'ythee do not value thyſelf on thy reaton, 
at that exorbitant rate, and the dignity of human na- 
ture; take my word for it, a ſetting has as good 
reaſon as any mar. in England. Had you, as by your 
diurnals one would think you do, fet up for being in 
vogue in town, you ſhould have fallen in with the bent 
of paſſion and appetite; your ſongs had then been in 
every pretty mouth in England, and your little diſtichs 
had been the maxims of the fair and the witty to walk 
by : but alas, Sir, what can you hope for from enter- 
raining people with what muſt nee:!s make them like 
themſelves worſe than they did before they read you! 
Had you made it your buſineſs to deſcribe Corinna 
charming, though inconſtant, to find f.mething in hu- 
man nature itſelf to make Zoilus excuſe himfelf for 
being fond of her; and to make every man in good com- 
merce wit2 his own refleftions, you had done fomething 
worthy our applauſe; but indeed, Sir, we ſhall not 
c mmend you for diſapproving us. I have a great de1l 
more to fay to you, but I ſhall ſum it up all in this one 
remark : In ſhort, Sir, you do not write like a gentle- 
man. 


© I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant.” 


* Mr. Spefaator, 

* THE other day we were ſeveral of us at a tea - table, 
and, according to cuſtom and your own advice, had the 
SpeCtator rend among us; it was that paper wherein vou 
are pleaſed to treat with great freedom that character 
which you call a woman's man. We gave up all the 
kinds you have mentioned, except thoſe who, you ſay, 
we our conſtant viſitants. I was, upon the occaſion, 
commiſſioned by the company to write to you, and tell 
you, that we ſhall not part with the men that we have 
at preſent until the men of ſenſe think fit to relic ve them, 
and give us their company in their ſtead. You cannot 
imagine but that we love to hear reaſon and good ſenſe 
B bz better 
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better than the ribaldry we are at preſent entertainal 
with ; but we muſt have company, and among us, 
inconſiderable is better than none at all. We are mace 
for the cements of ſociety, and came into the world w 
create relations among mankind; and ſolitude is an un» 
natural being to us. If the men of good underſtand 
would forget a little of their ſeveri y, they would 
their account in it, and their wiſdom would heve a ples- 
fure in it, to which they are ou ſtrangers. It is natural 
among us when men have a true reliſh of our Cmpany 
and our value, to fay every thing with a better grace; 
and there is, without deſigning it, ſomerking ornamental 
in what men utter before women, which is loſt or ae 
glected in converſations of wen only. Give me leave to 
tell you, Sir, it would do you no great harm if you your» 
ſelf came a little more into our company; it would c- 
tainly cure you of a certain poſitive and determimng 
manner in which you talk ſometimes. In hopes of your 
amendment, 


© I am, Sir, 
* Your gentle reader.” 


© Mr. Spectator, 


* YOUR profeſſed regard to the fair ſex, may perhays 
make them value your admonitions when they will not 
thoſe of other men. I deſire you, Sir, t) repeat fone 
lectures upon iubjefts which y u have now and then in a 
curſory manner only juſt touched. I would have a 
Spectatur wholly writ upon good-brecding ; and after 
you have aſſerted that time and place are to be very 
much conſidered in all our actions, it will be proper to 
dweli upen behaviour at church. On Sunday laſt 2 
grave and reverend man preached at our church; there 
was fomething particular in his accent, but without any 
manner of a 
lers thought the moſt neceſſary thing to be taken nouce 
of in his whole diſcourſe, and made it an occafins of 
mirth during the whole time of ſermon ; you ſhould ſee 
one of them ready to burſt behind a fan, —_ 
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a another ſeat, and a third with an 


uch compoture, as if ſhe would if poffible ſtifle her 

ter. There were many gentlemen who looked at 
them ite faſtly, but this they took for ogling and admir- 
we them ; there was one of the merry ones in particular, 
ane ng ng pe 
for the fell a reckoning the pieces of 1 ed on over 
and over again to find — employ ment, and 
out. Would it not be expedicnt, Mr. Spectator, "a 
churchwarden thould hold up his wand on theſe occa- 
hons, and keep the decency of the place as a magiſtrate 
does the peace in a tumult elſewhere ? 


Mr. Hectator, 

©] AM a woman's man, and read with a 
lady your paper, wherein you fall 
envy ; what do you think I did? You 
was dreſſing; I read the Spectator 

at the places where the thought was touched ; I 
threw away your moral, and, taking up her girdle, cried 
out, 


% Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the reſt the fun goes round.” 


* She ſiniled, Sir, and faid you were a pedant; fo 
of me what you pleaſe, read Seneca, and quote him 
me if you think tir. 


« I am, Sir, 


T © Your humble ſervant.” 
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No. CLIX. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER . 


———Omnem, quz nunc obdu a tuerti 
Mortales hebetat viſus tibi. & humida circem 
Caligat, nubem eripuum—— iG. 


The cloud which, intercepting the clear I ghr, 
Haogs o'er the eyes, and blunts thy mortal fight, 
I will remove 


WW HEN I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up ferend 

oriental manuſcripts, which I have ſtill by me. 
Among others I met with one entitled, The Viſions 
of Mirzah, which I have read over with great plea- 
ſure. I intend to give it to the public when I haveno 
other entertainment for them; and I ſhall begin with the 
firſt viſion, which I have tranſlated word fur ward u 
follows: * 


© ON the fifth day of the moon, which according to 
the cuſt m of my forefathers I always keep holy, aher 
having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morning do- 
tions, I aſcended the high hills of Bagdat. in order to 
paſs the reſt of the lay in medit tion and prayer. As 
was here airing myſelf on the tops of the mountains, l 
fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity of hu- 
man lif ; and paſſing from one thought to another, 
ſurely, ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and life a dream. 
Whilſt I was thus muſing, I caſt my eyes towards the 
'furpmir of a rock that was not far from me, where I df 
covered one in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a little mu- 
fical inftrument in his hand. As I looked upon him he 
applicd it to his lips, and began to play upon it. The 
ſound of it was excecding ſweet, and wrought into a . 
ric ty of tunes that were ine xpreſſibly melodious, and a- 
together different from any — I had ever heard ; they 
put me in mind of thoſe heavenly airs that are played 
the departed ſouls of go d men upon their firſt arrival in 
paradite, to wear out the impreſſions f the laſt agomes, 
and qualify them for the pleaſures of that happy Place. 
My heart melted away in fecret raptures. 


« I hat 
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I had been often told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been enter- 
mined with mulic who had paſſed by it, but never heard 
that the m fician had before made himfelf viſible. When 


my heart was entirely ſubdued by the captivating ſtrains 
I had heard, I fell dowa at his feet and wept. The 


bility that familiarized him to my i and at 


him. He lifted me from 
ſaid 
low me. 


be, 1 


What thou feſt, faid he, is that portion 
which is called tirhe, meaſured out * ſun, and reach» 
ing from the beginning of the world to its confurama- 
ton. Examine now, ſaid he, this fea that is thus bounded 
with darkneſs at both ends, and tell me what thou dif- 
covereſt in it. I ſee a bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in the midſt 
of the tide. The bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid is human 
life; conſider it attentively. Upon a more leifurely ſur - 
vey of it, I found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten 
ent re arches, with ſeveral broken arches, which, added to 
thoſe that were intire, made up the number abour an 
hundred. As I was counting the arches, the genius told 
me that this bridge conſiſted at firſi of a thouſand arches; * 
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but that a great flood ſwept au ay the reft, and left the 
bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. But «lt 
me further, faid he, what thou diſcoverett on it. Ie 
multitudes of people paſſing over it, fait I, and a black 
cloud hanging on cach end of it. As I looked more a- 
tentively, I faw ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping 
through the bridge, into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it; and upon farther examination, perceived 
there were innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in 
the bridge, which the paſſengers no ſooner trod upen, 
but they fell through them into the tide, and immediate! 
diſappeared. Theſe hidden pit-fal's were ſet very thi 
at the entrance of the bridge, fo that throngs of people no 
ſooner broke through the cloud, bur many of them fell 
into them. They grew thinner towards the middle, but 
multiplied and lay cloſer together towards the end of the 
arches that were intire. 

© There were indeed ſome perſons, but their number 
was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling 
march on the broken arches; but fell through ae 
c 
wa 

I paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of this won- 
derful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects which it 
preſented. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy 
to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in the midſt of 
mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing that ſtood 
by them to fave themſelves. Some were looking up w- 
wards the heavens in a thoughttul poſture, aud in the 
midſt of a ſpeculation ſtumbled and fell out of fight. 
Multitudes were very buſy in the purſuit of bubbles that 
glittered in their eyes and danced before them; but often 
when they thought themiclves within the reach of them 
their footing failed, and down they funk. la this conſu- 
ſion of objects, I obſerved ſome with ſcimitars in ther 
hands, and others with urinals, who ran to and fro upon 
the bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap-dours which 
did not ſeen to lie in their way, and which they might 
have eſcaped had they not been thus forced upon them. 
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choly proſpect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon 
it; take thine eves off the bridge, faid he, and tell me 
if thou yet (ceſt anv thing tou doft not comprehend. 
Upon looking up, W har mean, faid I, thoſe great flights 
of birds that arc perpetually hovering about the bridge, and 
ſettling upon it from time to time? I fee vultures, har 
pies, ravens, cormorauts, and, among many other fea- 
thered creatures, feveral little winged boys, that perch 
in great numbers uf on the middle arches. Theſe, faid 
the genius, are eavy, avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, 


love, with the like carcs and paſſions that infeſt human 


hte. 
here fetched a deep figh. Alas, faid I, man was 
made in vain! How is he gien away to miſery and 
mortality ! tortured in life and fwallowed up in ? 
The genius being moved with compaſſion towards me, 
bil me quit fo uncomfortable a proſpect. Look no 
more, ſaid he, on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, 
in his ſet ine out for eternity; but caſt thine eye on that 
thick miſt into which the tide bears the feveral 
tions of mortals that fall into it. I directed my | gt 
I was ordered, and, whether or no the good ius 
frengthened it with any ſupernatural force, or diſſipated 
part of the miſt that was before too thick for the eye to 
penetrate, I ſaw the valley opening at the further end, 
and ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, that had 
2 huge rock of a lamant running through the midſt of ir, 
and dividing it into two eq al parts. The clouds fill 
refted on one half of it, infomuch t at I could diſcover 
nothing in it; but the other appeared to me a vaſt 
octan plunted with innumerable iſlands, that were covered 
with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thouſand 
little ſhining ſeas that ran among them. I could fee 
perſons dreſſed in glorious habits with garlands upon 
their heads, paſſing among the trees, lying down by the 
fides of fountains, or reiting on beds flowers ; and 
could hear a confuſed harmony of ſinging birds, falling 
waters, human voices, and muſical mſts yay Bongo 
nels grew in me upon the diſcovery of fo delightful a 
ſcene, 1 wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, W 
1 
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y away to thoſe ſeats; but the genius told me 
ere was no paſſage to except through the of 
death that 1 ſaw opening every moment upon the bri 
The iſlands, faid he, that lie fo freſh and green 
thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean appears 
d as far as thou canſt fee, are more in number than 


52 


and kinds of virtue in which 
they excelled, are diſtributed among theſc ſeveral iſlands, 
which abound with pleaſures of different kinds and &- 
grees, ſuitable to the reliſhes and perfections of thoſe 
who are ſettled in them; every iſland is a 

— be tative 8 — Are not the, 
—— ans word como By? HP 
appear miſerable, ves the opportunities of earing 
ſuch a reward? Is death to be ill convey 
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End of the Firſt Viſion of Mirxal. 
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No. CLX. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER ;. 


Cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna ſonat rum, des nominis hujus honorem. Hon. 


He alone can claim this name, who writes 
With fancy high, and bold and daring flights. Ca Ac. 


E is no charafter more frequently given to a 
writer, than that of being a genius. I have heard 
many a little ſonneteer called a fine genius. There is 
not an heroic ſcribbler in the nation that has nor his ad- 
mirers who think him a great genius; and as for your 
ſmatterers in tragedy, there is ſcarce a man among then 
who is not cried up by one or other for a prodigious ge- 


nius. 
My deſign in this paper is to conſider what is properly 
a great gen us, and to throw ſome thoughts together on 


ſo uncommon a ſubject. 


Among great geniuſes thoſe few draw the admiration 


| of all the world up-o them, and ftand up as the prodi- 
dies of mankind, who by the mere ſtrength of natural 


parts, and without any aſſiſtance of art or learning, have 
produced works that were the delight of their own times, 


ind the wonder of poſterity. There appears ſomerhing 


nobly wild and extravagant in theſe great natural ge - 
niufſes, that is infinitely more beautiful than all the 
turn and poliſhing of what the French call a Belle Eſprit 
by which they would expreſs a genius refined by conver- 
ſation, reflection, and the reading of the moſt polite au · 


 thors, The greateſt genius which runs through the arts 


and ſciences, takes a kind of tincture from them, and 
falls unavoidably into imitation. 


Many of theſe natural geniuſes that were never 
diſciplined and en by rules of art, are to be found 
among the ancients, and in particular among thote of the 
more caſtern parts of the world. Homer has innumer- 
able flights that Virgil was not able to reach; and in the 
Old Tettament we find ſeveral paſſages more elevated 

Ver. II. Cc and 
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and ſublime than any in Homer. At the ſame time that 
we allow a greater and more daring genius to the anci. 
en's, we muſt own that the gre of them very much 
failed in, or, if vou will, that they were much above the 
nicety and cortectneſs of the moderrs. In their fimili. 
tudes and alluſions, provided there was a likeneſs, i 
did nor much trouble themſclves about the decency of 
the compariſon ; thus Solomon reſembles the noſe of his 
beloved to the tower of Lebanon, which looketh toward 
Damaſcus; as the coming of a thief in the night, is 
ſimilitudde of the fame kind in the New Teſtament. It 
would be endleſs to make collections of this nature; 
Hom. r illuftrates one of his heroes encompaſſcd with the 
enemy, by an aſs in a field of corn that has his ſides be- 
Jaboured by all the bons of the village without _— 
foot for it; and another of them toſſing to and fro in hi 
Led and burning with reſentment, to a picce of fleſh broiled 
on the coals. 'T his particular failure in the antients, opens 
a large feld of raillery to the little wits who can 

at an indecency, but not reliſh the ſublime in theſe fons 
cf writings. The preſent Emperor of Perſia, conform- 
able to this eaſtern way of 2 amidſt a great many 
pompous titles, denominates himſelf the Sun of Glory 
and the Nutmeg of Delight. In ſhort, to cut off all ca- 
villing againſt the antients, and particularly thoſe of the 
varmer climatcs, who had moſt heat and life in ther 
imaginations, we are to conſider that the rule of obſery- 
ing what the French call the Bien/eonce in an alluſion, 
has been found out of later vears, and in the colder reg- 
ons of the world ; where we would make ſome amends 
for our want of force and ſpirit, by a ſcrupulous nicety 
and exactneſs in our compoſitions. Our countryman 
Shakeſpeare was a remarkable inſtance of this firſt kind 
of great geniuſcs. 

I cannot quit this f ead without obſerving that Pindar 
was a great genius of the firſt claſs, who was hurried on 
by a natural fre and impetuoſity ro vaſt conceptions 
things, and noble allies of imagination. At the fame 
time, can any thing be more ridiculous than for men ofa 


ſober and moderate fancy to imitate this poet's way 
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writing in thoſe monſtrous compoſi ions which go among 
us under the name of Pindarics! When 1 tce people 
copying works, which, as Horace has repreſented them, 
xe fingular in their kind, and inimitahle; when I fee 
men following irregularities by rule, and by rhe little 
ticks of art ſtrain ng after th: mot un unded flights of 
nature, I caunot but apply to the:n that pailige in Le- 
rence : | 


———[ncerta hc ſi tu poſtules 
Ratione certa tacere, uthilo plus agas, 
Quam n des operam, ut cum rati ue infanias. 


+ You may as well pretend to be mad and in your 
* ſenſes at the ſame time, as to think of reducing theſe 
© uncertain things to any cert inty by reaſon.” 


In ſhort, a modern Pindaric writer, compared with 
Pindar, is like a ſiſter among the Camiſars compared 
with Virgil's Sibyl; there is the diſtortion, grimace, and 
outward figure, but nothing of that divine imoulte which 
raiſes the mind above itſelf, and makes the ſounds more 
than human. 

There is another kind of great geniuſes which I ſhall 
place in a ſecond claſs, not as I thiuk them inferior to the 
ürſt, but only for diſtinction's fake, as they are of a 
different kind. This ſecond clals of great geniuſes are 
thoſe that have formed themſelves by rules, and ſuh- 
mitted the greatneſs of their natural talents to the cor- 
rections and reſtraints of art. Such among the Greeks 
were Plato and Acriitorle ; among the Romans, Virgil 
and Tully ; among the Eugliſh, Milton and Sir Francis 


The genius in both theſe claſſes of authors may be 
equally great, but ſhews itſelf after a ditfercat manner. 
Ia the firſt it is like a rich foil ia a happy climate, that 
produces a whole wilderneſs of noble plants riſiug in a 
thouſand beautiful landſkips, without any certain order 
or regularity. La the other it is the ſame rich il under 
the lame happy climate, that has been laid out in — 

C2 an 
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and parterres, and cut into ſhape and beauty by the fill 
of the gardener. 

The great danger in theſe latter kind of geniuſſes, is, 
left they cramp therr own abilities too much by imitation, 
and form themſelves altogether upon withou 
giving the full play to their own natural parts. Aa imi. 
tation of the beſt authors is not to compare with 8 goed 
original; and I believe we may obterve that very few 
writers make an extraordinary fi ure in the world, who 
have not ſomething in their way of thinking or exprefſ. 
ing them(ſclves that is peculiar to them, and entwely their 
own. 

It is odd to conſider what great genĩuſes are ſometimes 
thrown away upon trifles. 

I once faw a ſhepherd, ſays a famous Italian auther, 
who uſed to divert himſelf in his ſolitudes with tuſiag 
up eggs and catching them again without breaking 
them; in which he had arrived to fo great a degree of 
rſeftion, that he would keep up four at a time for 
eral minutes together playing in the air. and fall 
into his hand by turns. I think, ſays the aus, 


never ſaw a greater ſeverity than in this man's face; far 
by his wonderful perſeverance and application, he had 
contracted the ſeriouſneſs and gravity of a privy-coun- 
ſellor ; and I could not but reflect with myſelf, that the 
fame affiduity and attention, had they been rightly ap» 

mathemancus 


c 


| way might have made him a greater 
Archunedes. 
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No. CLXI. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
Ipfe dies agitat feſtos; fuſuſque per herbam, 


Ignis vor in medio & foct cratera coronant, 

Te libans, Lenze, vocat; pecuriique magiſtris 

Veloci jaculi certamins ponit in ulmo, 

Coporaque agreſti nudat prædura palæſtra. 

Hanc ©!:14 veteres vitam coluere Sabini, 

Hanc Remus & frater; fic fortis Etrutia crevit, 
Scilicer & rerum fafta eſt pulch rrima Roma. Vine. 


Himſelt, in ruſtic pomp, on holidays, 
To rural pow'rs a juſt oolation pays; | 
Aad on the green his carelcts limbs diſp 
The hearth is in the midit ; the herdſmen, round 
The cheerful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown'd. 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize; 
The groom his tellow- $100m at buts defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes; 
Or, ſtript for wreitling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 
Aod watches with a trip his foe to foil. 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led; 
$o Remus and his brother god were bred ; 
From whom th” auſtere Etrurian virtue roſe ; 
And this rude life our homely fathers choſe ; 
Oid Rome from fuch a race deriv'd her birth, 
Tke feat of empire, and the cunquer'sd earth. 
Davor u. 


Irre 


] AM glad chat my late going into the country has in- 
creaſed the number of my correſpondents, one of whom 
kads me the following letter : 


« Fir, 

_ © THOUGH you are pleaſed to retire from us ſo ſoon 
into the city, I hope you will nut think the affairs of the 
country alrogether unworthy of your inſpection for the 
future. I had the honour of ſeeing your ſhort face at 
Sir Roger de Coverley's, and have ever ſince thoug t 


your perſon and writings both extraordinary. Had you 
Raid there a few __ you would have feen a 


A. | C3 co.atry 
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country wake, which you know in moſt parts of Eu- 
land is the eve - feaſt of the dedication of our churches. | 
vas laſt week at one of theſe aſſemblies which was held 
in a neighbouring pariſh; where 1 found their 
covered w.th a promiſcuous multitude of all ages and 
both ſexes, who efteem one another more or lefs the fol. 
lowing part of the year according as they diſtinguic 
themiclves at this time. The whole company were in 
their holiday clothes, and divided into feveral parties, all 
A endeavouring to ſhew themſelves in thoſe ener- 
ciſes wherein they excelled, and to gain the approbation 
of the lockers-on. oy 

I found a ring of cudgel-players, who were break. 
ing one another's heads, in order to make ſome i 
on their miſtreſſes hearts. I obſerved a luſty young ft 
low, who had the misfortune of 'a broken pate ; but what 
conſiderably added to the anguiſh of the wound, was his 
overhearing an old man, who ſhook his head and faid, 
* that he queſtioned now if black Kate would many 
him theſe three years.” I was diverted from a farther 
obſervation of theſe combatants, by a foot-ball match, 
which was on the other fide of the green; where Tan 
Short behaved himſelf ſo well, that moſt people ſeemed 
to agree © it was impotfible that he ſhould remain a 
bachelor until the next wake.” Having played many a 
match myſelf, I could have looked longer on this ſport, 
had I not obſerved a country girl, who was poſted on an 
eminence at ſome diſtance from me, and was making fo 
many odd grimaces, and writhing and diftorting her 
whole body in fo ſtrange a manner, as made me very de- 
firous to know the meaning of it. Upon my coming up 
to her, 1 found that ſhe was overlooking a 7 . 
wreſtlers, and that her ſweet- heart, a perſon of 
ſtature, was contending with an huge brawny fellow who 
twirled him about, an ſhook the little man fo violently, 
that by a ſecret ſympathy of hearts it produced all thoſe 
agitations in the perſon of his miſtreſs, who, I dare 
like Czlia in Shakeſpeare on the ſame occaſion, 
have ** wiſhed herſelf inviſible to catch the ſtrong fellow 
by the leg. The Squire of the pariſh treats the whole 
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every vear with a hogſhead of ale; and pro- 
es a beaver hat as a recompenſe to him who gives moſt 
is. This has raiſed fuch a ſpirit of emulation in the 
of the place, that ſome of them have rendered 
themſelves very expert at this exerciſe; and I was often 
ſurpnifed to fee a fellow's heels fly up, by a trip which 
was given him fo ſmartly that I could ſcarce diſcern it. I 
found that the old wreſtlers ſeldom entered the ring, un- 
til fome one was grown formidable by haviag thrown 
two or three of his opponents; but kept themſelves as it 
were in a referved body to defend the hat, which is al- 
wavs hung up by the perſon who gers it in one of the 
whale ny oo fencing —— 
the w ily as more to 
rr There was a fellow 
who was fo buſy in regulating all the ceremonies, and 
ſeeme i to carry ſuch an air of importance in his looks, 
that I could not help inquiring who he was; and was im- 
mediately anſwered, ** That he did not value himſelf up 
on nothing ; for he and his anceſtors had won fo many 
hats, that his parlour looked like a haberdaſher's ſhop ;”* 
however this thirſt of g ory of them all, was the reaſon 
that no man ſtood lord of the ring for above three falls 
while I was among them. 
The young maids, who were not lookers-on at theſe 
exerciſes, were themſelves engaged in ſome diverſions ; 
and upon my aſking a farmer's fon of my own pariſh 
what he was gazing at with ſo much attention, he told 
me, „that he was feeing Berry Welch,”. who I knew to 
be his ſweetheart, ** pitch a bar.” hn S's 
In ſhort, I found the men endeavoured to ſhew the 
women they were no cowards; and that the u hole com- 
pany ſtrived to recommend themſelves to each other, by 
making it appear that they were all in a. perfect ftate 
. 
Vour judgment this method of love and gal- 
lantry, as it is at rr 
country, will very much oblige, 


« Sir, Yours, &c.“ 
If 
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If I would here put on the ſcholar and politician, 1 
might inform my readers how theſe bouily exerciſes or 
were formerly encouraged in all the common. 
wealths of Greece; from whence the Romans afterwards 
borrowed their Pentathlum, which was comp ſed of rug» 
ning, wreſtling, leaping, throwing, and boxing, 
the prizes were generally nothing but a crown of cypreſs 
or parſley, hats not being in fathion in thoſe days; that 
there is an old ſtatute, which obliges every man in Eng- 
land, having ſuch an eſtate, to keep and exerciſe the long 
bow ; by which means our anceſtors exc.lle! all other 
nations in the uſe of that weap'n, and we had all the 
real advantages, without the inconvenience of a 


tuch 
But laving aſide all theſe political conſiderations, which 
might tempt me to paſs the limits of my paper, I conf 
the greateſt benefit and convenience that I can obſerve in 
theſe country feſtivals, is the bringing young people toge> 
ther, and giving them an opportunity of ſhewing them 
ſelves in the moſt advantageous light. A country fellow 
that throws his rival upon his back, has generally u 
good ſucceſs with their common miſtreſs; as nothing is 
more uſual than for a nimble-foored wench to get a 
huſband at the fame time ſhe wins a ſmock. Love and 
marriages are the natural effects of theſe anniverſary a- 
ſemblies. I muſt therefore very much approve tl.e me- 
thod by which my correſpondent tells me each fex en- 
deavours to recommend itſelf to the other, fince nothing 
ſeems more likely to promiſe a healthy offspring or a 

appy cohabitation. And I believe I may aſſure my 
country friend, that there has been many a court lady 
who would be contented to exchange her crazy young 
huſband for Tom a dad; 
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— tender yoke - fellow for Black 


1 the more pleaſed with having love made the 
———  — as it ſeems to 
moſt agreeable to the intent for which they were a 

ſrſt inſtituted, as we are informed by the learned Dr 
Kennet, with whoſe words 1 ſhall coaclude my preſent 


FL Theſe wakes, favs he, were in imitation of the an- 
« cient ayaras, or love-feaſts; and were firſt ettabliſhed 
22 Eagland by Pope Gregory the Great, who in an 

« epiſtle to Melitus the Abbot, gave orders that the 
« ſhould be kept in ſheds or arbories made up w 


branches and boughs of trees round the church 


He add. That this laudable cuſtom of * 
« vailed for many ages, until the nice 


| « exclaim again ita a remnane of popery and by dr. 


recs the preciſe humour grew ſo popular, that at an 
E. 2 zes the lord chief baron Walter made an 
« order for the ate, of this nnovanng humour te 


« Laud' 
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Servetur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incaepto proceſſerit, & fibi confer. Hort. 


Preſerve conſiſtency throughout the whole. 


HING that is not a real crime makes a man 
pear ſo contemptible and little in the eves of t 
world as inconſtancy, eſpecially when it regards rel gion 
or party. In either of theſe cafes, rhough a man perhaps 
does but his duty in changi his fide, he not onl makes 
himſelf hated by thoſe te but is ſeldom y 
eſteemed by thoſe he comes over to. 

Ia theſe great atcls of life therefore, a man's con- 
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viction ought to be very ſtrong, and if poſſible fo wel 
timed that worldly advantages may ſerm to have no ſhare 
in it, or mankind will be il|-natured enough to think he 
does not change fides out of priaciple, but either out of 
levity of 1 or proſpects of intereſt. Converts and 
renegadoes of all kinds ſhould take particular care to let 
the world fee they act upon honourable motives; or 
whatever approbations they may receive from them» 
ſelves, and applautes from thoſe they converſe, with, they 
may be very well affured that they are the ſcorn of 
all good men, and the public marks of infamy and den- 
fon. 


Irreſolution on the ſchemes of life which offer them- 
ſelves to our choice, and incouſtancy in purſuing them, 
are the greateſt and moſt univerſal cauſes of all our dif- 
quiet and unhappineſs. When ambition pulls one way, 
intereſt another, inclination a third, and perhaps reaſon 
contrary to all, a man is likely to pais his time but ill 
who has ſo many different parties to pleaſe. When the 
mind hovers among tuch a variety of allurements, one 
had better ſettle an a way of life that is not the very beſt 
we might have choſen, than grow old without determin- 
ing our choice, and go out of the world, as the greater 

rt of mankind do, before we have retoived how to live 
in it. There is but one method of ſetting ourſelves at 
reſt in this particular, and that is by adhering ſtedfaſtly to 
one great end as the chief and ultimate aim of all our 
purtuits. If we are firmly reſulved to hve up to the 
dictates of reaſon, without any regard to wealth, repu- 
tation, or the like contiderations, any more than as 
fall in with our principal deſign, we may go through 
with ſteadineſs and pleature; but if we act by leveral 
broken views, and will not only be virtuous, but wenl- 
thy, popular, and every thing that has a value fer upon 
= 1 ie wands, we ſhall live and die in miſery and re» 
Ppentance. 

One would take more than ordinary cw wa 
one's ſelf againſt this particular imperfeCtion, it is 
that wich our nature very ſtrongly inclines us to; for if 

, we 
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we examine ourſelves thoroughly, we ſhall find that we 
are the moſt changeable being» in the univerf.. In re- 
. of our underſtanding, we often embrace and reject 
very ſame opinions; whereas beings above and be- 
neath is have probably no opinions at all, or at leaſt no 
warcring and uncertainties in thoſe they have. Our ſu- 
1ors are guided by intuition, and our inferiors by in- 
Hack. In reſpect of our wills, we fall into crimes and 
recover out of them, are amiable or odious in the eyes of 
our great Judge, and paſs our whole life in offending and 
aſking pardon. Ou the contrary, the beings underneath 
us are not capable of finning, nor thoſe above us of re- 
pentin n. The one is out of the poſſibilities of duty, and 
the other fixcd in an eternal courſe of tin, or an eternal 
courſe of virtue. | 

There is ſcarce a ſtate of life, or ſtage in it, which does 

not produce changes and revolutions in the mind of man. 
Our ſchemes of thought in infancy are loſt in thoſe of 
youth ; theſe too take a different turn in manhood, until 
old age often leads us back into our former infancy. A 
new title or an unexpected ſucceſs throws us out of oure 
ſ.lves, and in a manner deſtroys our identity. A cloudy 
day, or a little ſunſhine, have as great an influence on 
many conſtitutions as the moſt real bleſſings or misfor- 
tunes. A dream varies our being, and changes our con- 
dition while it laſts; and every pathon, not to mention 
health and ficknefs, and the greater alterations in bod 
and mind, makes us ppear almoſt different creatures. 
a man is fo diſtinguiſhed among other beings by this in- 
firmity, what can we think of ſuch as make themſelves 
remarkable for it, even among their own ſpecies? It is 
a very trifling character to be one of the moſt variable be- 
ings of rhe moſt variable kind, eſpeci ly if we conſider 
that he who is the great ſtandard of perfection has in him 
no ſhadow of change, but © is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, 
and for ever.“ 

As this mutahility of temper and inconſiſtency with 
ourſelves is the greateſt weakneſs of human nature, fo it 
makes the perſon who is remarkable for it in a very par- 

manner more ridiculous than any other infirmity 
vw hatkcever, 
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whatſover, as it ſets him in a greater variety of foalif 
lights, and diſtinguiſhes him from himſelt by an oppak 
tion of party-coloured charatters. The moſt humarow 
character in Horace is founded upon this une venneſi of 
temper and irregularity of conduct. 


K Sardus habebat 
Ille Tigellius hoc ; Cafar, qui cogere poſſet, 
«© $i peteret per amicitiam patris, atque ſuam, noa 
* Quidquam proficeret ; ſi collibuiffct, ab ovo 
« Uſque ad mala citaret Io Bacche, modo fumma 
Voce, modo hac, refonat quz chordis quatuor ima, 
« Nil quale homini fuit illi; farpe velut qui 
« Currebat fugiens hoſtem : perſzpe velut qui 
„ Junonis facra ferret : habebat ſæpe ducentos, 
6a decem ſervos ; modo reges atque tetrarchas, 
* Omnia magna loquens ; modo, Sit mihi menſa tripe, x 
% Concha falis puri, & toga, qua defendere frigus, 
« Qyamvis crafſa queat. Decies centena dediſſes 
« Huic parco paucis contento, quinque dicbus 
« Nil erat in loculis. Noctes vigilabat ad ij fum 
„ Mane; diem totum ſtertebat. Nil fuit unquam 
Sic impar ſibi —— Hom. 


Inftead of tranſlating this paſſage in Horace, I fhall 
entertain my Engliſh reader with the deſcription of a 
_— character, that is wonderfully well finiſhed by 

Dryden, and raiſed upon the ſame foundation. 


In the firſt rank of theſe did Zimri fland ; 

« A man fo various, that he feem'sd to be 

& Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

« Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 

* Was ev'ry — by ſtarts, and nothing long; 

« But in the courſe of one revolving moon, 

„ Was chymiſt, fidler, ſtateſman, and butfoon ; 
«-Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinkirg; 
4 Refides ten thouſand freaks that dy'd in thinking. 
« Bleft madman, who cou'd ev'ry hour employ, 

« With ſomething new to with, or to enjoy ”” TC 
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man, it would not make a very happy being. 
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No. CLXxIII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER, 6. 


Si quid ego adfuero, curamve levaſſo, 
Q nunc te coquit,, et verſat ſub pectore fixa, 
Equid crit pretu ? Eun, 


Say, will thou thank me if I bring you reft, 
And caſe the torture of your lab'ring breatt ? 


NQUIRIES after happineſs, and rules for attaining 

it, are not ſu necelfary and uſeful ro mankind as the 
arts of contolation and ſupporting one's ſelf under afflic- 
tion. The utmoſt we can hope for in this world is con- 
tentment; if we aim at any thing higher, we ſhall meer 
with nothing but grief and diſappointment. A man ſhould 
duett all lis ſtudies and endeavours at making himſelf eaſy 


now, and happy hereafter. 


The truth of it is, if all the happineſs that is diſperſed 
through the whole race of mankind m this world were 
drawn together, and put into the poſſeſſion of n 

ugh 
on the contrary, if the miſeries of the whole ſpecies were 
fixed in a fingle perſon, they would make a very miſer- 
able one. 

I am engaged in this ſubject by the following letter, 
which, though ſubſcribed b a fftitious name, I have 
reaſon to believe is not unaginary. 

Mr. Hectator, 


« I AM one of your diſciples, and endeavour to live up 
to your rules, which I hope will incline you to pity my 
condition: I ſhall open it to you in a very tew words. About 
three years fince a gentleman, whom, I am fure, you 
pay would have approved, made his addreffes to me. 

e had every thing to recommend him but an eſtate; fo 
hat my friends, who all of them applauded his perſon, 
would not for the fake of both of us favour his paſſion. 
For my own part, I refigned myſelf up entirely to the 
direction of thoſe who knew the worid better than myſelf, 
bur ſtill lived in hopes, that ſome juncture or other would 
make me happy in the man whom, in my heart, I pre- 
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ferred to all the world ; being determined if I could na 
have h m, to have nob-dy elfe. About three months 
ago I received a letier fiom him, acquainting me that 
the death of an uncle he had a conſiderable eſtate 
him, which he faid was welcome to him upon no other 
account but as he hoped it would remove all diſſiculties 
that lav in the wav to our mutual happineſs. You 
well fur poſe, Sir, with how much joy I received this let» 
ter, which was followed by fereral others filled with 
thoſe expreſſi ns of love and joy, which I verily believe 
nobody felt more fincerely, nor Knew better how to de- 
ſcribe, than the gentleman I am fypeaking of. Bur Sir, 
how ſhall I be ale to tell it vou! By rhe laſt week's poſt 
I received a letter from an intimate friend of this unhappy 
gentlen. an, acquainting me, that as he had juſt ſenled 
his affairs, and was preparing for his iourney, he fell 
ſick of a fever and died. It is impoſſible to expreſs o 
vou the diſtreſs I am in upon this occaſion. I can 
have recourſe to my de votions, and to the reading of gad 
books for my confolation; and as I always zake a pari- 
cular delight in thoſe frequent advices and admommnons 
which you give the public, it would be a very great piece 
of charity in you to lend me vour aſſiſtance in this con- 
juncture. If after the reading of this letter you find 
yourſelf in a humour rather to rally and ridicule than 
to comfort me, I deſire you would throw it into the fire, 
and think no more of it; but if you are touched with my 
misfortune, which is grcatcr than I know how to bear, 
your countels may very much ſupport, and will infinitely 
Leonora.” 


A diſappointment in love is more hard to get over than 
any other; the paſſion itſelf fo ſoftens and ſub lues the 
heart, that it difables it from ſtruggling or bearing up 
againſt the woes and diſtreſſes which befal it. The mind 
meets with other misfortures in her whole ſtrength; ſhe 
ſtands collected within herfelf, and ſuſi ains the ſhock with 
all the force which is natural ro her; but a heart in love 
has its foundations i ppcd. and immediately ſinks under 
the v cight of accidents that are diſagreeable to its favou- 
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In afflictions men grnerally dra» their conſolations out 
of books of morality, which indeed are of great uſe to 
fru, and frrenythen the mind apart the imprethems of 
ſorrow. Nonficur St. Eviemornt, who does not approve 
of this method, recommentls utluus who are apt to ſtir 
up mirth in the mind of the readers, and fancics Don 
Qunxore can give more reli f ty an heavy heart than Plu- 
tach or Scneca, as it is much eaficr to divert grief than 
to conquer it. This doubricts; may have its effects on 
forme rempers. I ſhoul!4 rather have recourſe to authors 
of a quite confrary kind, that give us inftances of cala- 
mitics and mivtortunes, and ſhew human nature in its 

xeft diſtreſſes. 

If the a{fiftions we groan under be very heavy, we 
ſhall find fome conſolation in the ſociety of as great ſuf- 
fercrs as ourfelves, efpecially when we find our compa» 
nions men of virtue and merit. If our afflictions are light 
we ſhall be comforted by the compariſon we make be- 
tucen ourſelves and our fcllow-fſufferers. A loſs at fea, 
a fit of ſickneſs, or the death of a friend, are ſuch triſles 
when we confider whole kingdoms laid in aſhes, fami- 
lies put to the fword, wretches {hut up in dungeons, and 
tc like calamities of mankind, that we are out of coun- 
tenance for our own weuknefs, if we fink under ſuch lit. 
tle ſtrokes of fortune. 

Let the diſconſo ate Leonora confider, that at the 
time in which ſhe languiſhes for the lofs of her deceaſed 
lover, there are perfons in ſeveral parts of the world juſt 
perithing in a ſnhipwrech, others crying out for mercy in 
the terrors of a death-bed rep nrance; others lying un- 
dur th tortur s of an mfamuus execution, or the like 
drexiful calamities; and ſhe will find her forrows vanith 
at tic appearance of thoſe which are fo much greater and 
more aſtoniſhing. 

would Further propoſe to the conſideration of my af- 
ſicted diſciple, that pofi:bly what ſhe now looks upon as 
the greatett misforrune, is not really ſuch in itſelf. For 
my own part, I queſtion not but our fouls in a ſeparate 
ſtate will look back on their lives in quite another view 
than what they had of thein in the body; and that what 
they now conſider as misforruncs and dilappoiutmeuts, will 
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very often appear to have been cſcapes and tHefingy, 

The mind that hath any caſt towards devotion, natu- 
rally flies to it in its afflictions. 

When I was in France I heard a very remarkable ſtory 
of two lovers, which I ſhall relate at length in my to- 
morrow's paper, not only becruſe the circumſtances of 
it are extraordinary, but becauſe it mav ſerve as an illuf. 
tration to all tnat can be faid on this laſt head, and ſhew 
the power of religion in abating that particular anguiſh 
which ſeems to lie ſo heavy on Leonora. The ftory was 
told me by a prieſt, as I travelled with him in a ſtage- 
coach. I ſhall give it my reader, as well as I can te- 
member, in his own words, after having premiſed that 
if conſolations may be drawn from a wrong religion and 
— a — cannot hut fluw much more 

y tho'e which are founded upon reaſon, and 
eſtabliſhed in good ſenſe. L 


No. CLXIV. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 


Ta, quis et me, inquit, miſeram, et te perdidit, Orpheu ? 
— 7 vale : feror ingenti circumdata notte, 
validaſque tibi tendens, heu! non tua, palmas Vries. 


Then thus the bride : what fury ſeiz d on thee, 
Unbappy man, to loſe thyfelf and me? 

And now farewell ! i»volv'd in ſhades of night, 

For ever I am raviil'd frum thy fight : 

In vain I reach my feeble handsto join 

In ſweet embraces, ah ! no longer thine! Davos. 


NSTANTIA was a woman of extraordinary wit 
and beauty, but very unhappy in a father, who, have 
ing arrived at great riches by ls own induftry, took de- 
light in nothing but his money. Theodohus was the 
— fon of a decaved family, of great parts and 
rning, improved by a gentcel an virtuous (duc ation. 
When he was in the twen'ieth year of his age he be- 
came acquainted with Couſſantia, who had nat then 
her ffteenth. As he lived but a few miles diſtant 

her father's houſe, he had frequent 2 
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of ſceing her; and by the advantages of a good perton 
an} 2 pleaſing convertation, made fuch an impreſſion in 
ber heart as it was impothble for time to eftace: he was 
h melt no lefs ſinitten with Conſtantia. A long ac- 
quaiatance made them ſtill diſcover new beauties in 
each other, and by dey ces raiſed in them that mutual 

thoa which had an watucace on their following lives. 
1 unforrunatel v happened, that in the midſt of this in- 
tercourle of love and friendthip between Theodofius and 
Conſtantia, there broke out an irreparable ꝗ arrel be- 
t cen their parents; the one valuing himfelf too much 
wpon leis birth, and the otucr upon his poſſeſſiuns. The 
fathcr of Conſtantia was ſu incenſed at the father of Theo- 
doſius, that he contracted au unteaſonable aver ſion to- 
werds his fon, inſomuch that he torbade him his houſe, 
and charged his daughter upon her duty never to fee 
hum more. In the mcaa time, to break off all com- 
munication berween the two lovers, who he knew enter- 
rained ſecret hopes of ſome favourable opportunity that 
ſhould bring them together, he found out a young gen- 
eiman of a good fortune and an agreeable perſon, whom 
he pirched upon as a buiband for his daughter. He ſoon 
concerted this affair fo well, that he told Conſtautia it 
was his deſign to marry her to ſuch a gentleman, and 
that her wedding ſhould be celebrated on ſuch a day. 
Conſtantia, who was overawed with the authority of her 
fa her, and unable to object any thing againſt fo advan» 
tagrous a match, received the propoſal with a profound 
filence, which her father commended in her, as the 
moſt decent manner of a virgin's giving her content to 
an overture of that kind. The roife of tliuis intended 
marriage foon reached Theodutius, who, atter a long 
tumul / of pathons which naturally riſe in a lover's heart 


on ſuch aa occaſion, writ the follow ing letter to Con- 
ſtantia: 


« THE thought of my Conſtantia, which for ſome 
years has been my only happinets, is now become a greater 
torment to me than I am able to bear. Muſt I then live 
to fee you another's? The ftreams, the fields, and mea- 
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dows, where we have fo often talked together, grow 


1 to me; life itſelf is become a burden. Mav you 
g be happy in the world, but forget that there was 
ever ſuch a man in it as 


4 THEODOSIUS,” 


THIS letter was conveyed Conftantia that very even- 
ing, who fainted at the reading of it; and the next 
morning le was much more alarmed by two or three 
meſſengers, that came to her father's houſe, one after 
another, to enquire if they had heard any thing of Theo- 
doſius; who it ſcems had left his chamber about mid» 
night, and could n-where be found. The deep melan- 
choly which had hung upon his miad ſome time before, 
made them apprehend the worſt that could befal him. 
Conſtantia, who knew that nothing but the report of 
her marriage could have driven him to ſuch extremities, 
was not to be comforted : ſhe now accuſed herſelf for 
having fo tamely given an ear to the propoſal of a huſ- 
band, and looked upon the new lover as the murderer of 
Theodofius. In ſhort, ſhe refolved to ſuffer the utmoſt 
eſſects of her father's diſpleaſure rather than comply 
with a marriage which appeared to her ſo full of guilt 
and horrcr. The father fecing himſelf entirely rid of 
Theodofius, and likely to keep a conſiderable portion in 
his family, was not very much concerned at the obſſi- 
nate refuſal of his daughter; and did not find it very dif- 
ficult to excuſe himſelf upon that account to his intended 
ſon-in-law, who had all along regarded this alliance ra- 
ther as a marriage of convenience than of love. Con- 
ftantia had now no relicf but in her devotions and exer- 
ciſes of religion, to which her aifliftions had ſo entirely 
ſubjected her mind, that after ſome years had abated the 

violence of her ſorrows, and ſettled her thoughts in a 
kind of tranquillity, ſhe reſol ved to paſs the remainder 
of her days in a convent. Her father was not diſpleaſed 
with a refolution which would fave money in his family; 
and readily complied with his daughter's intentions. Ac- 
cordingly, in the twentv-fifth vear of her age, while her 
beauty was yet in all its height and bloom, he carried 
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her to a neighbouring city, in order to look out a fiſter- 
hood of nuns among whom to place his daughter. There 
was in this place » farker of a convent who was 

much renowned for his piety and exemplary life; 

as it is uſual in the Romiſh church for thoſe who are 
under any great affiiftion, or trouble of mind, to apply 
—— to the moſt eminent confeſſors foi _ 
confolation, our beautiſul votary took the opportunity 
confetling herſelf to this dad father. 

We muſt now return to Theodofius, who, the very 
morning that the abovementioned inquiries had been 
made after him, arrived at a religious houſe in the city, 
where now Conſtantia refided ; and deſiring that fecrecy 
and concealment of the fathers of the convent, which is 
very uſual upon any extraordinary occaſion, he made 
himſelf one of the order, with a private vow never to 
enquire after Conſtantia; whom he looked upon as given 
away to his rival upon the day on which, according to 
_— fame, their marriage was to have been — 
nized, Having in his made a progre ſo in 
learning, ry & might dedicate ele ad entirely 
to religion, he entered into holy orders, and in a few 
years became renowned for his ſanctity of life, and thoſe 
pious ſentiments which he inſpired into all who converſed 
with him. It was this holy man to whom Conftantia had 
determined to apply herſelf in confeſſion, though neither 
ſhe nor any other, beſides the prior of the convent, knew 
anything of his name or family. The gav, the ami- 
able Theodofius had now taken upon him the name uf 
Father Francis; and was ſo far concealed in a long beard, 
2 ſhaven head, and a religious habit, that it was unpoth- 
ble to diſcover the man of the world in the venerable 
conventual. 

As he was one morning ſhut up in his confeffional, 
Conſtantia kneeling by him, opened the ftate of her foul 
to him; and after having given him the hiſtory of a 
life full of innocence, ſhe burſt our in tears, and entered 
upon that part of her ſtory in which he himſelf had fo 
great a ſhare. My behaviour, ſays ſhe, bas, I fear. been 
the death of a man who had no other fault but that of 
loving me too much. Heaven only knows how dear he 
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was to me whilſt he lived, and how bitter the remem- 
brance of him has been to me fince his death. She hue 
pauſed and lifted up her eyes that ſtreamed with tears 
towards the father; who was fo moved with the ſente of 
her forrows that he could only command his voice, wich 
was broke with fighs and fubbing+, ſo far as to bid her 
proceed. She followed his directions, and in a flood of 
tears poured out her hcart before him. The father 
could not furbcar weeping aloud, inſomuch that in the 
agunics of his grief the teat ſhook under him. Conſtaa- 
tia, who thought the good man was thus moved by his 
compaſſion towards her, and by the horror of her guilt, 
proceeded with the utmoſt contrition to acquaint him 
with that vow of virginity in which the was going to 
engage herlclf, » ths c_—> cms fr Re 
and the only facrifice ſhe could make to the memory of 
Theodofius. The father, who by this time had pretty 
well compoſed himſelf, burſt ou: again in tears upon 
hearing that name to which he had been fo long diſuſed, 
and upon receiving this inſtance of an unparalleled fide- 
lity from one who he thought had ſeveral years fiace 
given herſelf up to the poſſciſioa of another. Amudit the 
interruptions of his forrow, fecing his peaitent over- 
whelmed with grief, he was only able to bid her from 
time to time be comforted—to tell her that her fins 
were forgiven her—that her guilt was not fo great as the 
apprehended—rhar the ſhould not tutfer herſelf to be af- 
flicted above meaſ.;re. After which he recovered him - 
ſelf enough to give her the abſolution ia form; directing 
her at the ſame time to repair to him again the next day, 
that ne might encourage her in the pious reſolutions the 
had taken, aud g. vc her uitable exhortatious for her be- 
haviour in it. Conſtantia retired, aud the next — 
renewed her appiications. Thœodoſius having man 
his ſoul with proper thoughts and refleCtions, e-erted 
himſelf on this occaſion in the beſt manner he could to 
animate his penitent in the courſe of life the was eatered 
upon, and wear out of her mind thoſe groundlef> fears 
and apprehcuſions which had taken poſſe ſſion of it; con- 
cludiag with a promite to Her, that he would f. om time to 
rune 
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nme continue his admonitions when the ſhould have taken 
upon her the holy veil, The rules of our refpeftive or- 
ders, favs he, will not it that I ſhould fee you; but 
you may aſſure yourſelf not only of having a place in 
pravers, but of receiving ſuch frequent inſtructions as 
can convey to ou by letters. Go on cheerfully in the 

aus courſe you have undertaken, and you will quickly 

d tuch a peace and ſatisfact.on in your mind, which i 
w not in the power of the world to give. 

Con{tantia's heart was fo elevated with the diſcourſe of 
Father Francis, that the very next day the entered upan 
her vow. As foon as the folemnities of her reception 
were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, with the abbefs into 
her own apartment. 

The abbeſe had been informed the night before of all 
that had paſſed between her noviciate and Father Fran- 


cis; from whom ſhe now delivered to her the following 


letter: 


« AS the firſt-fruits of thoſe joys and confolations 
which you may expect from the life you are now en- 
gaged in, I muſt acquaint you that Theodofius, whoſe 
death fits ſo heavy upon your thoughts, is ftill alive; 
and that the father, ro whom you have confeſſed your- 
ſelf, was once that Theodofius whom you ſo much la- 
ment. The love which we have had for one an ther 
will make us more happy in its diſappointment than it 
could have done in its ſucceſs. Providence has diſpoſed 
of us for our advantage, though not according to our 
wiſhes. Confider your Theodohus till as dead, but 
aſſure yourſelf of one who will not ceaſe to pray for you 
in Father 

« FRANCIS.” 


Conftantia ſaw that the hand- writing agreed with the 
contents of the letter; and upon reflefting on the voice 
of the perſon, the behaviour, and above all the extreme 
forrow of the father during her confeſſion, ſhe diſcovered 
Theodoſius in every particular. After having wept with 
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tears of joy, It is enough. ay ſhe, Theodofius is ſtill in 


being; 1 ſhall live with comfort and die in peace. 

The letters which the father ſent her afterwards are 
yet extant in the nunnery where the reſided; and are 
of en read to the young religious, in order to intpite 
them with good refolutions and ſentiments of virtue. It 
ſo happened, that after Co ſtantia had lived about ten 
years in the cloiſter, a violent fever broke out in the 
place, which ſwept away great multitudes, and among 
others Theodoſius. Upon his death-bed he ſent his be- 
nediction in a very moving manner to Conſtantia ; who 
at that time was herſelf fo far g ne in the fame fatal uiſ- 
temper, that the lay delirious. Upon the interval, which 
generally precedes death in ſickneſſes of this nature, the 
abbefs, finding that the phy ſician , had given her over, 
told her that Theodoſius was juſt gone before her, and 
that he had fent her his — in his laſt moments, 
Conſtantia received it with pleafure : and now, fays ſhe, 
if I do not aſk any thing improper, let me be buiied by 
Theodofius. My vow reaches no farther thin the grave. 
What I aſk is, I hope, no violation of it. —She died foon 
after, and was interred according to her requeſt. 


Their tombs are ftill to be ſeen, with a ſhort Latin 


inſcription over them to the f llow ing purpoſe : 

« Here lie the b dies of father Francis and ſiſter Con- 
ſtance. They were lovely in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were not divided.” C 
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No. CLXV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER s. 


Si forte neceſſe eſt, 
Fingere ciuctutis non exaudita Cethegis, 
Continget, dabiturque licentia ſumpta padenter, Hon. 


If vou would unheard of things expreſs, 
Iwent new words; we can indulge a mule, 


Until the licence rife to an abuſe. CREECH, 


I HAVE often wiſhed, that as in our conſtitution there 

are feveral perſons whoſe buſ'neſs it is to watch over 
our laws, cur liberties, and commerce, certain men 
might be ſet apart as ſuperintendants of our language, 
to hinder any words of a foreign coin from paſſing 
among us; and in particular to prohibit ary French 
phraſes from becoming current in this kingdom, when 
thoſe of our own ſtamp are altogether as valuable. The 
preſent war has fo adulterated our tongue with ſtrange 
words, that it would be impoſſible for one of our great- 
grandfathers to know what his poſterity have been doing, 
were he to read their exploits in a modern newſpaper. 
Our warriors are very induſtrious in propagating the 
French language, at the fame time that they are fo glo- 
noufly ſucceſsful in beating down their power. Our 
ſoldiers are men of ſtrong heads for action, and perform 
ſuch feats as they are not able to expreſs. They want 
words in their own tongue to tell us what it is they at- 
chi. ve, and therefore ſend ns over accounts of their per- 
formances in a jargon of phraſes, which they learn among 
their conquered enemies. They ought however to be pro- 
vided with ſecretaries, and affiſted by our foreign minit- 
ters, to tell their ſtory for them in plain Engliſh, and to 
let us know in our mother-tongue what it is our brave 
countrymen a e about. The French would indeed be 
in the right to publiſh the news of the preſent war in 
Engliſh phraſes, and make their campaigns unintellig ble. 
Their people might flatter themſelves that things are not 
ſo bad as they really arc, were they thus palliated with 


furc! zn 
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terms, and thrown into ſhades and obſcurity; 
but the Englifh cannot be too clear in their aarrative 
of thoſe actions which have raiſed their country to a 
hig er pitch of glory than ir ever yet arrived at, and 
— 1 be ſtill the more admired the better they ace 
A 

_ my part, by that time a ſiege is carried on two 
or three days, I am altogether loſt a d bewildercd in it. 
and meet with fo many inexplicable diſicultics that [ 
ſcarce know which fide has the better of it, until Im in- 
formed bv the Tower- guns that the place is ſurrendered. 
I do indeed make fome allowances this pa.t of the 
war, fortifications baving been foreign inventions, and 
upon that account abounding in foreign terms. Bu 
when we have won battles which may be deſcribed in our 
own language, why are our papers filled with fo 

uniatelliyible exploits, and the French obliged we 
us a part of their tongue before we can know how they 
are conquered? They muſt be made acceſſary to thei 
own diſgrace, as the Britons were fortnerly fo artificially 
wrought in the curtain of the Roman theatre, that they 
ſceme to draw it up in order to give the ſpeCtators an 
opportunity of ſeeing their own defeat celebrated upon 
——_ for ſo Mr. Dryden has tranſlated that verſe in 

irgil: 


Purpurea intexti tollunt aulzs Britanni. Gong. 


« Which interwoven Britons ſeem to raiſe, 
And ſhew the triumph that their ſhame diſplays.” 


The hiſtories of all our former wars are tranſmitted 
to us in our vernacular idiom, to uſe the phraſc of a 
great modern critic. I do not find in any of the chro- 
nicles, that Edward the Th rd ever reconnoitered our 
enemy, though he often difcovere.| the poſture of the 
French, and as often vanquiſhed them in battle. The 

lack Prince paſſed many a river wi h ut the help of pos- 
toons, and filled a duch with faggots as fucceisfully 
the generals of our times do it with faſcines. Our com- 
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manders loſe half their praife, and our people half their 
joy, by means of thoſe bard words and dark expreſſious 
in which our newſpapers fo much abound. I have ſeen 
many a prudent citizen, after having read every article, 
_— neighbour what news the mail had 
ught. 
I remember in that remarkable vear when our coun» 


{ try was delivered from the greateſt fears and ap 
hei 


fions, and raiſed to the greateſt * of gladnefs it 
had ever felt ſince it was a nation, I mean the year of 


« Sir, 

© UPON the junction of the French and Bararian ar- 
mies, they took pouſt behind a great moraſs, which they 
thought impracticable. Our general the next day ſent a 
party of horſe to recunnoitre them from a litt hauteur, 
at about a quarter of an hour's diſtance from the army z 
who returned again to the camp unobſerved through ſe- 
veral defiles, in one of which they met with a party of 
French that had been marauding, and made them all 
priſoners at diſcretion. The day after a drum arrived at 
our camp, with a meſſage which he would communicate 
to none but the general; he was followed by a trumpet, 
who they fay beha ed himfolf very ſaucily, with a mel- 
fage from the Duke of Bavaria, The next morning our 
army, being divided into two corps, made a movement 
towards the enemy : you will hear in the public prints 
how we tre ted them, with the other circimftances of 
that glorious dav. I had the god - fortune to be in that 
regiment that puſhed the Gens d Armes. Several French 
battalions, whom fome ſay were a corps de re/erue, made 
a ſlie v of refiſtance; but it only proved 1 tor 
upon our preparing to fill up a little foule, in order to 
Ee attack 
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attack them, they beat the chamade, and ſent us carte 
blanche. Their commandant, with a gre:t many other 
general officers and troops without number, are made 

mers of war, and will, I believe, give you a viſit 
in Eng and, the cartel not being yet ſettled. Not queſ- 
tioni y but theſe particulars will be very welcome to you, 
I congratulate you upon them, and am your moſt fr 
ful ſon, &c.” 


The father of the young gentleman upon the peruſal 
of the letter found it contained great news, but could not 
gueſs what it was. He uamcdiatcly communicated it to 
the curate of the pariſh, who upon the reading of it, be- 
ing vexcd to fee any thing he could not underſtand, fell 
into a kind of paſſion, ard told him, that his fon had 
ent him a letter that was neither fiſh, fleſh, nr good red- 
herring. I with, fays he, the captain mav be compes 
mentis, he talks of a faucy trumpet, and a drum that car- 
ries meſſages; then who is this carte blanche? He muſt 
either banter us, or he is out of his ſenſes. The father, 
who always looked upon the curate as a learned man, 
began to fret inwardly at his fon's uſage, and producing 
a letter which hc had written to him about three p fts 
before. you fee here, favs he, when he writes for money 
he knows how to ſpeak intelligibly enough; there is ao 
man in England can exprefs himſelf clearer, when he 
wants a new furniture for his horſe. In mort, the old 
man was fo puzzled upon the point, that it mighe have 
fared ii with his fon, had he not ſcen all the prints about 
three davs afrer filled with the fame terms of art, and that 
Charles only writ like other men. 
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No. CLXVI. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 
nd rec vis ua, nec ignis, 


Nec puterit fe rrum, nec edax abolere vetuſlas. 
Ovid. 


which nor dreads the rage 
Ot tempeſts, fire, or war, or wailing age. 


Wirst. 


RISTOTLE tells us that the world is a copy or 
.ranſcript of thoſe ideas which are in the mind of tie 
firſt Being; and that thoſe ideas which are in the mind 
of man, are a tranſcript of the world: to this we 
a d, that words are the tranſcript of thoſe ideas w hi 
are in the mind of man, and that writing or printing are 
the tranſcript of words 
As the Supreme Being has expreſſed, and as it were 
inted his ideas in the creation, men expreſs their ideas 
in books, which by this great invention of theſe latrer 
ages may laſt as long as the fun and moon, and periſh 
onlv in the general wreck of nature. Thus Cowley, in 
his Poem on the Reſurrectiun, mentioning the 
of the uni ver e, has thoſe admirable lines: 
% Now all the wide extended ſky, 
« And all th' harmonious worlds on hi 
„And Virgil's ſacred work ſhall die.“ 


There is no other methed of fixing thoſe thoughts 


which ariſe and diſappear in the mind of man, and tranſ- 


mitting them to the laſt perivds of time; no other me- 
thod of giving a permanency to our ideas, and preſerving 
the knowledge of any particular perſon, when his body 
i mixed with the common maſs of matter, and his foul 
retired into the world of ſpirits. Books are the legacies 
that a great genius lcaves to mankind, which are delivered 
down from generation to generation, as preſents to the 
via ofthe who are yer unborn. ab 
e 2 
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All other arts of perpetuating our ideas continue but 2 
ſhort time: ſtatues can laſt but a few thouſands of years, 
edifices fewer, and colours ſtill fewer than edifices. Mi- 
chael Angelo, Fontana, and Raphael, will hereafter be 
what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles are at preſent; the 
names of great ſtatuaries, architects, and painters, whoſe 
works are loſt. The ſeveral arts are expreſſed in moul. 
—_ — nature ſinks under them, and is not 

to ſupport the ideas which are imprc it it. 

The circumſtance which gives — 
above all theſe great maſters, is this, that they can m 
tiply their originals; or rather can make copies of their 
werks, to what number they e, which ſhall be as 
valuable as the originals themſelves. This gives a great 
author ſomething like a pruſpect of eternity, but at the 
ſame time deprives him of thoſe other advantages which 
artiſts meet with. The artiſt finds greater returns in 
as the author in fame. What an neſtimable price 
would a Virgil or a Homer, a Cicero or an Ariſtotle bear, 
were their works like a ſtatue, a building, or a picture, 
or to be confined only in one place, and made the property 
of a ſingle perſon. p | 

If writings are thus durable, and may paſs from age to 
age throu the whole courſe of time, how careful 
ſhould an author be of committing any thing to print 
r poiſon the minds of men 
with vice and error! Writers of great talents, who em- 
ploy their parts in propagating immorality, and feaſoni 
vic ous ſentiments with wit and humour, are to be 
upon as the peſts of ſociety, and the enemies of mankind: 
they leave books behind them, as it is ſaid of thoſe who 
die in diſtempers which breed an ill- will towards their 
own ſpecies, to ſcatter infection and deftroy their poſte- 
rity. They act the counterparts of a Confucius or 2 
Socrates; and ſeem to have been ſent into the world to 
deprave human nature, and fink it into the condition of 
brutality. 

I = ſeen ſome Roman-catholic — 
us that vicious writers continue in purgatory * 
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for purgatory, ſay they, is nothing elſe but a 

us of our fins ; which cannot be faid to be done away, 
long as they continue to operate and corrupt mankind. 
The vicious author, fay they, fins after death, and fo long 
as he continues to fin, fo long muſt he expect to be pu- 
nifſhed. Though the Roman-catholic notion of pu 
tory be indeed very ridiculous, one cannot but think 

if the foul after death has any knowledge of what paſſes 
in this world, that of an immoral writer would receive 
much more regret from the ſenſe of corrupting, than fa- 
tisfattion from the thought of pleaſing his ſurviving ad- 
mirers. 

To take off from the ſeverity of this ſpeculation, I 
ſhall conclude this paper with a ſtory of an atheiſtical 
author, who at a time when he lay dangerouſly fick, and 
had defired the aſſiſtance of a neighbouring curate, con- 
feſſed ro him with great contrition, that nothing fat more 
heavy at his heart than the ſenſe of his having ſeduced 
the age by his writings, and that their evil influence was 
likely to continue even after his death. The curate upon 
farther examination, finding the penitent in the utmoſt 
agonies of deſpair, and being himſelf a man of learning, 
told him, that he hoped his caſe was not fo deſperate as 
he apprehended, ſince he found that he was fo very ſenſi - 
ble of his fault, and fo fincerely repented of it. The pe- 
nitent ſtill urged the evil tendency of his book to ſubvert 
all religion; and the little ground of hope there could 
be for one whoſe writings would continue to do miſchief 
when his body was laid in aſhes. The curate, findi 
no other way to comfort him, rold him, that he did w 
in being afflicted for the evil deſign with which he pub- 
liſhed! his book; but that h. ought to be very thankful 
that there was no danger of its doing any hurt: that 
his cauſe was f very bad, and his arguments fo weak, 
that he did not apprehend any ill effects of it: in mort, 
that he might reſt ſatisficd his book could do no more 
mitchief after his death than it had done whilſt he was 
living. To which he added, for his farther ſatis faction, 
that he did not believe any beſides his particular friends 
20 pains of reading 

EZ it, 
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K dre bay 
after it. The dying man had ſtill fo much the frai 
F 
conſolations; and without anſwering the man, aſked 

is fri | peeviſhneſs that is natural 
to a ſick perſon, where they — 45 up ſuch a block. 
head > And whether they hr him a proper perſon 
to attend one in his condition? e curate finding that 
the author did not expect to be dealt with as a real and 
fincere penitent, but as a penitent of importance, after 
a ſhort admonition withdrew ; not queſtioning but he 
ſhould be again ſent for if the ficknefs grew deſperate, 
The author however recovered, and has fince written 
ewo or three other tracts with the fame ſpirit, and, very 
luckily for his poor foul, with the ſame ſucceſs, 
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— Foit haud ignobil;s argis, 

Qui ſe credebat miros — name, 

In vacuo lztus feffor plauforque theatro; 
Cætera qui vitz ſervaret munia recto 

More ; bonus ſane vicinus, amabilis — 
Comis in uxorem ; poſſet qui ignoſcere ſervi 
Et figno læſo non infanire lagenz : 

Potſet qui rupem & putcum vitare patentem, 
Hic ubi cognatorum opibus crtiſque re fectus 
Expulit elleboro morbum bilemque merac o, 
Et redit ad ſeſe; pol me occidiſtis, amici, 
Non tervaltis, ait; cui fic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratiffimus error. Hos 


IMITATED. 


There lived in Primo Georgii, they record, 

A worthy member, no ſmall fool, a lord ; 

Who, though the houſe was up, delighted fate, 
Heard, noted, anſwer'd, as in full debate; 

In all but this, a man of fober life, 

Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife; 

Not quite a madman, though a paſty fell; 

And much too wiſe to walk into a well. 

Him the damn'd doctor and his friends :mmur'd ; 

They bled, they cupp'd, they purg'd, in ſhort they cur'dz 
Whe reat the gentleman began to ſtar e 

My irierds! he cry'd, pox take ye for your care! 
That trom a patriot of diſtinguith'd note, 

Have bled and purg'd me to a fimple vote. Por z. 


Rr * 
T the check of rea'un and judgment, was the ſubj 

of a former ſpeculation. My reader may remember that 
he has ſeen in one of my papers a complaint of an unfor- 
tunate gentleman, who was unable to contain himſelf 
when any ordinary matter was laid before him, from 
adding a few circumſtances to enliven plain narrative. 


That of a com- 
correſpondent was a perſun of too warm a cor 
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plexion to be ſatisfied with things merely as they ftood 
in nature, and therefo:e formed incident> which ſhould 
have happened to have pleaſed him in the ſtory. The 
ſame ungoverned fancy which puſhed that correipondent 
on, in fpite of himſelf, to relate public and notorious 
falſchoods, makes the author of the following letter do 
3 one is a prating, the other a ſilent 

There is little purſued in the errors of cither of theſe 
worthies, but mere preſent amuſement : but the folly of 
him who lets his fancy place him in diſtant ſcenes un- 
troubled and uninterrupted, is very much preferable to 
that of him who is ever forcing a belief and defending 
his untruths with new inventions. But I ſhall haſten to 
let this har in foliloquy, who calls himielf a Caftle- 
builder, deſcribe himfelf with the fame unreſervedneis 
as formerly appeared in my corrreſpondent above-men- 
tioned. If a man were to be ſerious on this ſubject, he 
might give wo grave admonitions to thoſe who are 
following any thing in this life on which they think 
to place their hearts, and tell them that they are really 
Caſtle-builders. Fame, glory, wealth, honour, have in 
the proſpect pleaſing illuhons; but they who come to 
poſſeſs any of them will tind they are ingredients 
towards happineſs, to be regarded only in the tecond 
place; and that when they are valued in the firſt degree, 
they are as diſappointing as any of the phantoms in the 
following letter : 


« Mr. Spectator, Sept. 6, 1711. 


« I AM a fellow of a very odd frame of mind, as you 
will find by the ſequei; and think myſelf fool enou 
to deſerve a place in your paper. I am unhappily 
gone in building, and am one of that ſpecies of men who 
are properly denominated Caftle-builders, who fcorn to 
be beholden to the earth for a foundation, or dig in the 
bowels of it for materials; but erect their | Be os 
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having the line, marking the extent, and ſhaping the 
mode. It would be difhcult to enumerate what auguſt 
palaces and ſtately porticos have grown under my formivg 
imagination, or what verdant meadows and ſhacy groves 
have ſtarted into being by the p werful feat of a warm 
fancy. A caſftle-builder is even juſt what he pleaſes, and 
as ſuch I have graſped imaginary ſceptres, and delivered 
uncontroulable edits from a throne, ro wh ch conquered 
nations y ĩelde ſ obe ĩſance. I have made l know not how many 
in · roads into France, and ravaged the very heart of that 
kingdom; I have dined in the Louvre, drank cham- 

gne at Verſaille.; and I would have you take notice, I 
am not only able to vunquiſh a people already cowed and 
accuſtomed to fight, but I could, Almonzor-like, drive 
the Britiſh General from the ſield, were I leſs a - 
tant, or had ever been affronted by the confederates. 


There is no art or mon, whoſe moſt celebrated 


maſters I have not eclipſed. Wherever I have afforded 
my falutary preſence, fevers have ceaſed to burn, and 
agues to ſhake the human fabric. When an —_— ; 
fit has been upon me, an apt geſture and proper 

has animated each ſentence, and gazing crowds have 
found their paſſions worked up into rage, or ſoothed into 
a calm. I am ſhort, and not very well made; yet upon 
fight of a fine woman, I have into a 


ſtature, and killed with a | air and mien. 
© 


are the gav phantoms that before my waking eyes 
and compoſe my day-dreams. I ſhould be the moſt con- 
tented happy man alive, were the chimerical happineſs 
which ſprings from the pantings of fancy lef+ 83 
tranſitory. But, alas ! it is with grief of mind I on 
the leaſt breath of wind has often d. moliſhed my magni- 
ficent edifices, ſwept away my groves, and left no more 
trace of them than if they had never bern. My exche- 
r has ſunk and vaniſhed by a rap on my door, the 
utation of a friend has coſt me a whole conrinent, and 
in the fame moment I have been pulled by the fleeve, my 
crown has fallen from my head, The ill conſequences 
of theſe reverics is inconceiveably great, ſecing the loſs of 
no a} / 
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— poſſeſſions makes impretſions of real woe, 
Behdes, bad economy is viſible and apparent in builders 
of inviſible manſions. My tenants advertiſements of 
ruins and de lapidations often caſt a dampupon my ſpirits, 
even in the inſtant when the fun, in all is fplendor, gilds 
my e ſtein palaces. Add to this the penſive drudgery in 
building, and conſtant graſping acrial trowels, diſti acta 
and ſhatters the mind, and the tond bilder of Babels is 
often curſed with an incoherent diveriity and confuſi n of 
thoughts. I do not know to whom I can more properly 
apply myſelf for relief from this fantaſtical evil than to 
yourſelf; whom I earneſtly unplore o accommodate me 
with a method how to ſettle my head and cool my brain- 
A diſſertation on Caſtle-building may not only be 
— to myſelf, but to all architects who di 
their {kill in the thin element. Such a favour u 
oblige me to make my next foliloquy not contain the 


iſes of my dear ſelf but of the „ who thall, 
complying with this, make me 
— « his obliged, 
« humble ſervant, 


„ VITRUYIUS.” 


No. CLXVIII. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER »2. 
Pectus praceptis format amic is. 


Hoa. 


Forms the {-\t boſom with the gentleſt art. Por t. 


I would be arrogance to neg'eft the application of my 
correſpondents fo far, as not on. at mes to inſert their 
animadverſions upon my paper: that of this day ſhall be 
therefore wholly compoſed of the hiats which they have 
feat me. * 
« 
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* Mr. Shectator, 


* I SEND you this to congratulate your late choice of 
a ſubject, for treating on which you deſerve public 
thanks; I mcan that on thole hcenced tyrants the ſchool- 
maſters, If vou can difarm them of their rods, you will 
certainly have vour old age reverenced by all the young 
gentlemen of Great Britain, who are now between ſeven 
and ſeventeen vears. You may boaſt that the incom- 
parably wife Quintilian and you are of one mind in this 
particuliy: * $ cn oft, fays he, mens tam illiberalis ut 
un atrone nn corrigatur, is etiam ad plagas, ut peſ- 
fima quarque mani ibi durabitur;”” i. e. If any child 
be {o difingenuous a nature as not to ſtand corrected 
by reproof, he, like the very worſt of ſlaves, will be har - 
dened even avainſt blows themſclves. And af erwards, 
Pundit dicere in quae probra nefan:li homines iſto cue - 
deni jure abutantur ;* i. e. I bluſh to fay how 
ſhamefully tho wicked men abuſe the power of correc- 
tion.“ 

« I wis bred myſelf, Sir, in a very great ſchool, of 
which the maſter was a Welchman ; but certainly de- 
ſcended from a Spaniſh family, as plainly appeared 
from his temper as well as his name. I leave you to 
judge what a fort of a ſchoolmaſter a Welchman in- 

afrcd on a Spaniard would make. So very dreadful 
bad he made himſelf to me, that although it is above 
twenty years fince I felt his heavy hand, yet ſtill once 
a month at leaſt I dream of him: fo ſtrong an impreſ- 
fron did he make on my mind. It is a fign he has fully 


rerriticd me waking, who ftill continues to haunt me 


ſlerping. 

« And yet I may ſay without vanity, that the buſineſs 
of the ſchool was what I did without great eifhculty ; 
and I wis not remarkably unlucky; and yet fuch was 
the maſter's ſeverity, that once a moath, or oftener, I 
ſuffered as much as would have ſatisſied the law of the 
land for a petty larceny. | 

© Many a white aud tender hand, which the fond mo- 
ther had paſſionately kiſſed a thouſaud and a thouſand 


times, 
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times, have I ſeen whipped until it was covered with 
blood: perhaps for ſmiling, or for going a yard and half 
out of a gate, or for writing an O for an A, or an A for 
an O; theſe were our great faults! Many a brave and 
noble ſpirit has been there broken; others have run from 
thence and were never heard of afterwards. It is a 
worthy attempt to undertake the caufe of diftreſt youth; 
and it is a noble piece of knight-crrantry to enter the lifts 
againſt ſo many armed pedagogues. Tis pity but we 
had a ſet of men, polite in their bchavi ur and method 
of teaching, who ſhould be put into a condition of being 
above flatrering or fearing the parents of thoſe they in- 
ſtruct. We might then bly fee learning become 
a pleaſure, and children delighting themiclves in that 
which now they abhor, for coming upon fuch hard terms 
ro them: what would be ſtill a greater happineſs arifing 
from the care of ſuch inſtructors, would be, that we 
ſhould have no more pedants, nor any bred to learning 
who had not genius for it. I am, with the utmoſt ſin- 


cerity, . 
Sir, 
* Your moſt affeftionate 
humble fervant.” 
Mr. Spefator, Richmond, Sept. 5,1711. 


© I AM a boy of fourteen years of age, and have for 
this laſt year been under the tuition of a doctor of divi- 
nity, who has taken the ſchool of this place under his 
care. From the gentleman's great tenderueſs to me and 
friendſhip to my father, I am very happy in hoy 
my book with pleaſure. We never leave off our 
verſions any farther than to ſalute him at hours of 
play when he pleaſes to look on. It is impoffible for 
any of us to love our own parents better than we do 
him. He never gives any of us an harſh word; and we 
think it the greateſt puniſhment in the world when he 
will not ſpeak to any of us. My brother and I are boch 
together inditing this letter; he is a year older than [ 
am, but is now ready = bevel; bis her ther 5 GY 
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tor 
has 
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+ has not taken any notice of him theſe three days. 
vou pleaſe to print this he will ſee it, and, we hope, 
U 


ng it for m brother's earneſt defire to be reftored 


ſingly, I —_— would now 14 and de- 
eee ten It often happens in pub- 
lic aſſemblies, that a party who came thither together, 
or whole impertinencies are of an equal pitch, act in 
concert, and are ſo full of themſelves as to give diſtur- 
* bance to all chat are about them. CES 


s . wn in 3 corner, and noiſe 0d . 
+ rures tſhew have no reſpect for the reſt of the com- 
© pany. You ly mcet with theſe ſets at the- 


ra, the „the watcr-works, and other public 
@ 1 oo their whole buſineſs is to draw off the 
attention of the ſpectators from the entertainment, and 
to fix it upon themſelves; and it is to be obſerved that 
the imperrtigence is ever loudeſt, when the ſet happens 
ta be made up of three or four females who have got 
what you call a woman's man among them. 

* I am at a loſs to know from whom people of fortune 
© ſhould learn this behaviour. unleſs it be from the foot- 
© men who their 2+ at a new „and are often 
© ſeen — 2 — in 222 -fours in the 
1 4 houſe, and with a perfect diſregard to the 

lity firing on cach fide of rhem. 
bn wo bone re the decency of public aſſem- 
bits, — — it would be but reaſonable that thoſe 

Vor. II. Ff « who 
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340 THE SPECTATOR, 
tificial humanity, which is what we expreſs by the wo 
good-breeding. For if we examine T y the 
idea of what we call fo, we ſhall find it to be i 
elſe but an imitation and mimicry of good-nature, or in 
other terms, affability, compaiſance and eaſineſs of tem- 
"Theſe l 
exterior 1 
render a man wonderfully popular and beloved when they 


table than profeſſed impiety. 

Good rature is generally born with us; health, profe 
perity, and kind treatment from the world are great che- 
riſhers of it where they find it ; but nothing 1s N 
of forcing it up, where it does not grow of itſelf. It is 
one of the bleſſings of a happy conſtitution, which edu- 
2 28 b 

Zenophon 1n the life is imaginary prince, 
r bene Tiny 
I ilan or - nature is hero, 
Ns he 3 2 the world with him, and 
gives many remarkable inſtances of it in his childhood, 
as well as in all the ſeveral parts of his life. Nay, an 
his death-bed, he deſcribes him as bei 
Jets hnyerne wich. the gear mani of 2 hinge 

4; ö 
rr 
which reaſon, he gives his ſons a poſitive order not to 
enſhrine it in gold or filver, but to lay it in the earth as 

as the life was gone out of it. 

An inftance of ſuch an overflowing of humanity, ſuch 
an ex 
into the imagination 
„cc 

In that celebrated : 
Cato are placed in ſuch beautiful, but oppoſite lights ; 
Cæſar's character is chiefly made 2 
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THE SPECTATOR, 341 
it ſhewed irſelf in all its forms towards his friends or his 
enemies, his ſervants or dependents, the guilty ur the diſ- 
treſſed. As for Cato's character, it is rather awful than 
amiable. Juſtice ſeems moſt agrecable to the nature of 
God, and mercy to that of man. A Being who has no- 
thing to pardon in himſelf, may reward every man ac- 
cording to his works; but he whoſe very beſt actions 
muſt be feen with grains of allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate, and forgiving. For this reaſon, among 
all — — rs 4 human 1 there 1s 
none ſo odi nor indeed fo exquiſitely ridiculous, as 
that of a righd frvang temper in a worthleſs man. 

This part of good nature, however, which conſiſts in 
the ing and overlooking of faults, is to be exer- 
ciſed only in doing ourſelves juſtice, and that too in the 
ordinary commerce and occurrences of life ; for in the 
public adminiſtration of juſtice, mercy to one may be 
cruelty to others. 

It is grown almoſt into à maxim, that -natured 
men are not always men of the moſt wit. is obſer- 
p r The 


ad by that means gain the reputation of a wir. 1 
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ill natured man, — 28. 
ſelf a larger bela to 
ings in pts DK 
over, laughs at vices which the other either 
es utterance to _— 


NN in 
his character of a wit. 
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ſtifles, falls indifferently upon 
the pcrſon who has obli 
— may oficdl 
no wonder therefore he ſucceeds in it better 
man of humanity, as a perſon who makes 
- - -qm———_— likely to grow rich 
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A. 


ACTION the felicity of the ſoul, Number 116. 


44- 

Alexander, his artifice in his Indian expedition, N. 1227. His 
anſwer to thoſe who aſked him if he would not be a compe- 
titor for the prize in the Olympick games, 157. 

Amaryllis, her character, N. 144. 

Ambition, the occaſion of factions, N. 125. 

Animals, the different make of every ſpecies, N. 220. The 
inſtin of brures, ibid. exemplified in inſtances, ibid. 
God himſelf the ſoul of brutes, 12x. The variety of arms 
with which they are provided by nature. ibid. 


INDEX. 
Amuſements of Life, when innocent, neceſſary and allowable, 


N. 
— the creation of week mind I. 220. 
—_— Dn the great heireſs, the Spectatot s fellow - trad. 
132. | | 
Ariſtotle, bis account of the world, N. 366. . 
Ariſtus and Aſpaſia, an unhappy couple, N. 1 
Artiſt, wherein he has the = of an author, N. 166. 
Afociation of honett men ed by the Spectator, N. 126. 
Author: in what manner one author is a mole to another, N. 
124. Wherein an author has the advantage of an artiſt, 
166. The care an author ought to take of what he writes, 
ibid. A ſtory of an athe: Fical author, ibid. 


B. 


RAREFACE, his ſucces with the ladies, and the reafon for 
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cacy of , ibi 
— Board-wages, the ill-effcfts of it, N. 88. 


37 
— the Weak, 6 bile whence te wanna 
Church-yard, the country Change on Sunday N. 112. 
Common prayer, fome conſiderations on the reading of it, N. 
147. The excellency of it, ibid. 
the exerciſe of it would tend to lefſen the calamities 
of lite, N. ys 
Compliments in ordinary diſcourſe cenſured, N. 103. Ex+ 
change of Compliments, 155. 
Conde (Prince of) his face like that of an eagle, N. 86. 
Connette (Thomas a monk in the fach century, a zealous 
preacher againſt the women's commodes in thoſe days, N. 


Locle (Se Roger) he = IE 
106. His choice of a chaplain, ibid. His management 
his family, 107. — red ya 
forced to ave every room in his houſe exorci is chap- 
lain, 110. A great benefactor to his church in 
ſhire, 212. in which he ſuffers no one to ſleep 
* ibid. He gives the Spectator an acccount of his amours, 
character of his widow, 113, 118. The 
veral exploits in the country, 115. A great fox-hunter, 116. 
= An inftance of his good-nature, ibid. His averſion to confi- 
1 * 118. 12 


X 


INDEX. 


where he whiſpers the judge in the car, ih 
a „ 125. A man for the 
126. His adventure with ſome gypficy, 130. 
near his own ſeat, 131. 
Country, the charms of it, M. 2x13. Country gentleman 
his wife, neighbours to Sir Roger, their different 
ſcribed, x28. Country Sunday, the uſe of ir, 112. Coun- 
try wake deſeri 
any 


bed, 161. 

Courage recommends a man d the female ſex more than 
other quali * + One of the chief topicks in books of 
— alſe courage, ibid. Mechanick courage, 
w 152. 

Crowley, his magnanimity, N. 144 

Coxcombs, generally the women's ſavourites, N. 128. 


TH, the contemplation of it affords a delight mined 

with terror and ſorrow, N. 133. Intended for our relief, 
ö 
— * 

Debt, the ill ſtate of ſuch as run in debt, N. $2. 

Decency, nearly related to vi. tue, N. 104. 

Demurrers, what fort of women ſo to be called, N. 39. 

Devotion, the great advantage of it, N. 93. The moſt natural 
relief in our afflictions, 163. 

Dick Craſtin challengeth Tom Tulip, N. qi. 

Difappointments in love, the moſt difficult to be conquered of 
any other, N. 263. 

Difſenters, their canting way of reading, N. 147. 

Difimulation, the perpetual inconvenience of it, N. 103. 

wean. N. 84. Pharamond's edi& 
again it, 97. 

Duration, the idea of it hew obtained according to Mr. Locke, 
N. 94. Different beings may entertain ditfercnt notions of 
the ſame parts of duration, ibid. 
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INDEX 
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r = an ill method obierved in the educating our 


Eminent — paid by them tothe publick, I 200. 
E ng ef Hg co N. x 
The Spectatur Engliſh tongue, i 2 


coach, N. $32. reproof to 2 recruiting officer, in the 
— — — 
Equanimity, without it we can have no true taſte of life. N. 


Equedrian order of hdies, N. 104. Its origin, ibid. 
Errors and prepoſſeſſions difficult to be avoided, N. 127. 


— 4  profpett of it, N. 


and education of their 


children, N. 223. 
or” the great benefit and neceſſity of bodily exerciſe, N. 
11 


F. 
__—— 2 recommendation to the fair ſex. N. 


[> _ —— 


128. 
Peng view, which (he ga Bining, Wh. Ts. 
Flavia, her mother g rival, N. 9 
—ä— fan, the variety of motions in it, N. 102. 
E a ons in point of politics, N. 


Fragality, the fupyort — 109. 


GAMING. 


of it, N. 93. 
it, N. 239. In what the perfection of 


— N. 
no her — of Joſephus, N. 210. 


Good-breeding, the great revolution that has happened in that 


Dr The 
Ha ſorne handſome lad ies, ibid. _ | 
Harry Terſett and his lady, their way of living, No. 100. 

Hate: Why a man ought not to hate even his enemies, N. 


Heirs 
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INDEX. | 
Reis and elder brothers frequently ſpoiled in their educationg @ 
4 


N. 12 

Sees in converſation, who, N. 136. 

Honeycomb (Will) his knowledge of mankind, No. 1056. His 
letter to the Spectator, x31. His notion of a man of wit, 
151. His boaſts, ibid. His artifice, 156. 

CR CT 6. gg. And when to be ex- 


Hunting, the uſe of it, N. 116. 


1. 


ON, a great deſtroyer of crocodiles eggs, N. 126. 
it Idols: cotfee-houſc idols, $7. 
in proof of it, N. 221. 


Irreſolution, whence ariſing, N. 252. 
Iras's fear of poverty, and effects of it, N. 114. 


K. 


| 
KENNET, (Dr) his account of the country wakes, N. x63. 
Knowledge, the purſuits of it lung, but not tedious, N. 94. 
232 0 | 


* 


L. 


1, +SOUR; bodily labour of two k ud, N. r15. 
L. ectes, his character iu diſtinctu n tron that of Iras, N. 
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complaining of an old bachelor, 
concerning the ſłirts in mens coats, ibid. 


ilid. 

from on the reading the Common - Prayer, 147 ; from 

the to a dancing out-law, 148; from the ſame 
to 
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Ser, 
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INDEX. 


perſons in church, did. from a woman's man, ibid. from 
with a deſcription of a wake, 16x; from 
Keonora, who had juit loft her lover, 2643; from a young: 


N. 139. 

Lie given, a great violation of the point of honour, N. gg. 

Life; in what manner our lives are ſpent, according to Seneca, 
N. 93. Liſe is not real but when chearful, 143- In what 
manner to be regulated, ibid. How to have a right enjay» 
ment of it, ibid. A ſurvey of it in a viſion, 159. ( 

Love, a paſhon never well cured, N. 118. Natural love in 
brutes more intenſe than in reaſonable creatures, 120. The 
gallantry of it on a very ill fort, 142. Love has nothing te 


JU[ACBETH, the incantations in that play vindicated, N. 
n 


Males among the birds have only voices, N. 128. 
Marlborough 


Man, variable in his temper, N. 162. 


INDEX. 


— gn Duke of) took the French lines withoud 


. 


. ð 


wy 2 


—_— 


„ 
1 


Q2$evnrry, the only defence againft reproach. N. 


r wherein compared to good - breeding, N. 
Omniamante, — oy of * 


P. 


PAMPHILIO, a good maſter, N. 137. 
Parties: an inftance of the malice of parties, N. 125 
The diſmal effects of a furious party -ſpirit, ibid. It 


1 


270 


INDEX. 


rupts both our morals and ju igment, ibid. And reigns morg 

424242 126. Party patches, 81. Party 
bblers reproved, 125. 

fan, a treatife for the uſe of the author's ſcho- 


ir inſtitution of their youth, N. 99. 
a complaint again it the hoop-petticoat, N. 127. 


Phocion, his bchaviour at his death, N. 233. 
RS 
Place and y more conteſted among women of an in- 
tcrior rank than ladies of quality, N. 119. 
Plato, his notion of the foul, N. go. Whercin, according te 


him and his followers, the puniſhment of a v man 
conſiſts, ibid. 
Pleaſure, when our chief it, diſappoints itſelf, N. 251. 


The deceitfulneſs of pleaſure, ibid. 
Pontignan (Monkeur) his adventure with two women, X. 


ren 


Poverty, the inconveniencies and mortifications uſually attend - 
ing it, N. 150. 

Prejudice, the prevalency of it, N. 101. 

Procraſtination, from whence proceeding. N. 151. 

Providence, demonſtrative arguments for it, N. 12% 

Puniſhments in ſchools diſapproved, N. 157. 


R. 


REASON, not to be found in drutes, N. 120. 
pe Ap — 1 N. 91. 
Rival mother, the firit „ N. 91. 
= __ Roman 


INDEX. 


—— akon example recommended to the 
— N. 81. 


Roſalinda, a famous whig parti zan, her misfortune, N. $3, 


8. 


L-MASTER, the ignorance and undiſcerning of bs 
generality of them, N. 157, 168. 
Scipio, his judgment of Marius when a boy, N. 157. 
Seutry, his account of a foldicr's life, N. 162. 
Servants, the general corruption of their manners, N. 188, 
Aſſume their matters title, ibid. Some good among the 
many bad ones, 96. Influenced by > OD 
ſuperiors, ibid. and 107. The great merit of ſome fer- 
vants in all ages, 107. The hard condition of many fer» 
vants, 137. 
Shakeipeare, wherein inimitable, N. 141. 
Sincerity, the great want of it in conv: tſation, N. 103. 
Sloven, a character atiefted by ſome, and for what reaſon, N. x50, 
The folly and antiquity of it, ibid. 
Snuff-box, the exerciſe of i it, where taught, N. 138. 
Socrates, his behaviour at his execution, N. 133. W 
do his judges, 146. 
152. 
Sorrow, the outward figns of it very fallacious, N. gs. | 
Soul, the immortality of it evidenced from ſeveral proofs, 


N. 111. 
Spectator, his inqu „ N. $5. His account of 
to be written 300 years hence, 


himſelf and his RES þ 7 
101. His great modeſty, He accompanies 

ger de Coverley into the country, 106. His exerciſe 
when young, 115. He goes with Sir Roger a hunt- 
ing, 116. and to the aſſiaes, 122. His adventure with 
a crew of gipfics, 130. The ſeveral opinions of him in 
the country, 131. His return to London, and fellow- | 
travellers in the ſtage-coach, 1 32. His ſoliloquy upon the 
ſudaden and unexpected death of a triend. 133. 


Spirits, 


Genn 
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INDEX. 


ies, the appearance of them not fabulous, N. 11 
Rr 


TOY» TT: 
Story -tellers, their ridiculous punctuality, N. 138. 


T. 


"PASTE (corrupt) of the age, to what attributed, N. 140. 
Tears, not always the fign of true forrow, N. 95. 

Theodokus and Conſtantia, their adventures, N. 264. 

Time, our ill uſe of it, N. 9g. The Spectator's direction how 


to it, ibid. 
Tom Touchy, a fellow, N. 122. p 
Tom rant? by Dick Craſtin, 91. Flies into the 
Truepenny (Jack) ftrangely good-natured, N. 33. 
V. 


VATIETUDINARLIANS in ſociety, who, N. 100. Not 
to be admitted into company, but on conditions, 
143+ 
— in women, to what to be aſcribed, N. 175. 
Varilas, his chearfulneſs and good humour make him generally 
acceptable, N. 100. 
Virgil, his beantiſul allegories founded on the Platonick phi- 


loſophy, N. 90. 

Vitue, 2 exerciſe of it recommended, N. 93. Its influence, 
ibid. Its near te lation tu decency, 104. 

Volumes; the advantage an author receives of publiſh= 
ing his works in volumcs rather than in ſintzle pieces, 
N. 124. 

Ucanius, his great compoſure of foul, N. 14 
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